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One  of  the  simplest  of  the  hundreds  of  precision 

tools  used  to  make  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  is  this  tiny  saw. 

Just  G/lOOOths  of  an  inch  thick,  this  saw  helps  control  the 

width  of  the  slit  in  Esterbrook  Renew-Points.  Correct  slit  width, 

in  turn,  is  one  of  the  things  that  lets  an  Esterbrook  keep  up 

with  the  fastest  writer  without  ’’starving”,  or  slow  down  to  the 

speed  of  the  slowest  writer  without  dropping  ink. 

Attention  to  such  details  is  an  Esterbrook  fetish  . . .  and  one 
that  pays  off  at  your  pen  counter  for  you.  It’s  the  thing  that 
makes  sure  tiiat  an  Esterbrook  sale,  whether  Fountain  Pen, 
Pencil,  or  Desk  Set,  will  be  a  ’’clean”  sale  . . .  free  from 
annoying  ’’come-backs”  and  costly  ’’repair  service.” 


fOUNTMN  PEN 


'^Choose  the 
right  point 
for  the  mg 
geu  write' 


THi  ESTERBROOK  RBI  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Tfc*  Et(*rbrooic  Pmn  CoMpaay  of  Coaorfa,  UJ.,  92  Flomt  St.,  Bott,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Corpets 


Look,  friend... 
Bigelow  Blends 
answer  your 
problems: 


We  know  —  your  job  of  selling  carpets  isn’t  easy!  To¬ 
day  Mrs.  America  is  different  from  the  woman  who 
bought  carpets  a  few  years  back.  She  has  become  more 
selective — readily  recognizing  quality  .  .  .  high  style 
.  .  .  and  demanding  it  at  a  price  she  wants  to  pay. 

And,  Mr.  Retailer,  Bigelow  Blends  of  wool  and  spe¬ 
cial  carpet  rayon  have  the  answers  to  your  problems. 
They  say  what  all  women  understeind  .  .  .  “Here’s 
your  money’s  worth!”  Just  look  what  you  offer  with 
Bigelow  Blends  . . . 

Quality... High  Style... at  Economy  Prices.  Blends 
are  the  newest,  most  versatile  floor  coverings.  They 
bring  a  wider  variety  of  carpet  styles  and  weaves  than 
was  ever  possible  with  yesterday’s  yams.  Just  what 
decorating-conscious  Mrs.  America  is  looking  for — at 
prices  to  suit  every  budget! 

Glowing  Colors  for  Every  Kind  of  Good  Taste. 

Bigelow  Blends  offer  your  customers  the  most  exciting, 
colorful  carpets  ever  created  to  bring  beauty  into  a 
home.  Uniform  dyeing  of  Bigelow’s  special  carpet 
rayon  means  clearer,  brighter  colors  than  were  ever 
achieved  before.  Colors  that  reve2d  a  host  of  new  deco¬ 
rating  possibilities! 

Top  Sorvice  . . .  Easy  Upkeep.  Bigelow  Blends  will 
keep  their  luxurious  good  looks  and  texture  year  after 
year.  And  they  stay  clean  longer — because  blends  have 
fewer  pockets  to  capture  and  retain  dirt. 

And  remember— each  Bigelow  Blend 
carries  the  Bigelow  Guarantee! 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beauty  you  can  see. ..quality  you  can  trust. ..since  1825 
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THE 
BUYER’S 
MANUAL 


A  complete  GUIDE 
. . .  for  schools 
. . .  for  stores 


THE  BUYER'S  BIBLE!  30 
top  merchandising  ex* 
perts,  each  giving  the  fruit 
of  his  experience  . . .  every 
phase  of  merchandising  is 
covered!  No  new  buyer 
con  afford  not  to  hove  it! 

Member  price:  $3.75  (10 
per  cent  discount  on  orders 
of  10  or  more);  $10.00  to 
non*members. 


from: 


MERCHANDISING 

DIVISION,  NRDGA 

100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
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THE  DENNISON  TYPE  DISPENSER 


the  newest  way  to  save  type-setting  time 


Used  with  any  model  Dennison  Pinning  Machine, 
the  Dennison  Type  Dispenser  means . . . 


the  top  of  the  dispenser  and  removed  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  assures  even  wear,  uniform  impressions 
and  long-life  legibility. ' 


HIGH  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  Dennison  Dispenser  cuts  type-setting 
motions  by  about  50%.  This  means  less  set-up 
time,  more  operating  hours  for  each  Pinning 
Machine.  It  does  away  with  the  tedious  process  of 
opening  and  closing  type  drawers,  picking  out  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  of  type  and  turning  them  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  before  inserting  them  in  the  type  chase. 

With  the  Dennison  Type  Dispenser,  the  operator 
simply  presses  a  key  and  the  type  is  dispensed  in 
the  right  position  to  insert  in  the  chase. 


The  Dennison  Type  Oispenser.  combined  with 
shigle  setting  of  type  for  control  tickets  <—  stand¬ 
ard  on  aM  Oennis<m  Pinning  Machines  —  brings 
you  maximum  type-setting  efficiert^  and  highest 
productivity.  For  more  information  contact  your 
[^nnison  representahve,  or  write  v . . 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

u 

DENNiSOM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Mass. 


MORE  LEGIBLE  MARKING 

Type  is  dispensed  mechanically,  so  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  rotated.  Pieces  are  always  replaced  in 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT:  Wade  G.  McCargo 
welcomed  Senafor  Harry  F.  Byrd,  from  his 
home  state  of  Virginia,  who  spoke  at  the 
banquet  which  wound  up  convention  week. 
With  them,  from  left:  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior 
vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop  and 
a  vice  president  of  NRDGA;  A.  W.  Hughes, 
president  of  J,  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.;  W. 
S.  Rhoads,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Vo.; 
Mr.  McCargo;  Sen.  Byrd,  and  Joseph  Hodges, 
president,  Virginia  Retailers  Association. 


POST-DEFENSE  PLANNING:  A  major  NRDGA  project  got  under  way  dur¬ 

ing  conversion  week  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Post-Defense  Planning 

Committee,  of  which  Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard  is  Chairman. 

Some  of  the  committee  members  are  (left)  R.  Duffy  Lewis,  vice  president  and 

,  - 

general  manager,  Alexander's  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Richard  J. 

Blum,  executive  head,  Saks-34th  Street;  and  (above)  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 

president.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  David  L.  Rike,  president.  The  Rike- 

Kumler  Co.,  Robert  J.  Powderly,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  and  W.  M.  Batten, 
assistant  to  president,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  /nc. 
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RETIRING  PRESIDENT:  George  Hansen's  two  years  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  came  to  a  close  as  he  received  the  highest  honor  the  retail 
trade  can  give,  the  NRDGA's  gold  medal  for  distinguished  service. 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company,  and  a  former  NRDGA  president,  made  the 
presentation. 


la  NRDGA  Convention 


BARRY  GOLDWATER,  (below), 
newly  elected  senator  from 
Arizona  and  head  of  Gold- 
water's,  Inc.,  Phoenix  depart¬ 
ment  store,  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention's  opening  session. 


Jur¬ 
ying 
lan. 
and 
d  J. 
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ften. 


PROBABLY  the  most  notable  fea¬ 
ture  of  NRDGA’s  42nd  annual 
convention  was  its  unanimous  and 
very  eloquent  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  department  stores  should  remodel 
themselves  into  push-button  dispens¬ 
ers  of  national  brand  merchandise. 
Actually,  only  one  person  has  suggest¬ 
ed  anything  approaching  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure— Mr.  E.  B.  Weiss  of  the  Grey 
Advertising  Agency;  but  his  long— and, 
we  think,  laughing— shadow  seemed  to 
fall  across  every  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Weiss  has  a  well-established 
habit  of  needling  department  store 
management  into  outraged  protest 
against  his  ideas;  the  results  are  usual¬ 
ly  as  wholesome  for  the  business  as 
they  are  (we  imagine)  entertaining  for 
Mr.  Weiss.  This  time  he  has  forced  an 
examination  of  the  question:  Is  there 
any  place  left  for  salesmanship  in  the 
department  store? 

Out  of  this  discussion  emerged  last 
month  a  fairly  clear  cut  statement  of 


department  store  intention:  The  ex¬ 
periments  with  self-service  and  other 
variations  of  simplified  selling  are  not 
aimed  at  achieving  robot  retailing;  on 
the  contrary,  their  purpose  is  to  make 
more  and  better  salesmanship  avail¬ 
able  for  types  of  merchandise  that  lend 
themselves  to  trade-up,  suggestion 
selling  and  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
personal  relations  with  the  customers. 

A 

People  Preferred.  In  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  it  was  f)ointed  out  many  tihtes 
that  personal,  persuasive,  professional 
salesmanship  will  be  required  to  move 
a  huge  volume  of  gcKxls.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  sound  business  reasons, 
there  was  evident  a  healthy,  instinctive 
distaste  for  the  very  idea  of  a  deper¬ 
sonalized  department  store,  and  a 
conviction  that  the  average  customer 
would  share  that  distaste,  no  matter 
how  devoted  she  may  be  to  supermar¬ 
ket  speed  for  the  duller  kinds  of  shop¬ 
ping.  (^Continued  on  next  page) 
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Consequently,  so  far  from  abandon¬ 
ing  salesmanship  as  a  lost  art,  the  re¬ 
tailers  made  it  the  theme  of  their  con¬ 
vention.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
week,  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
.\ssociation  of  Buying  Offices,  Leo 
Cheme  of  the  Research  Institute  of 
.\merica  said:  "Salesmanship  is  desper¬ 
ately  necessary;  1953  is  the  year  of  the 
last  good  chance.  Economists  have 
been  guilty  of  the  misconception  that 
if  the  needed  income  exists  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  automatically  increase  his 
standard  of  living.  Now  we  find  that 
consumer  pro|jensity  to  buy  is  not  tied 
in  perfectly  with  the  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  jiocket.  The  dollars  won’t 
move  without  motivation.” 

R«viving  SolMmanship.  The  main 
way  of  providing  such  motivation,  of 
course,  is  by  a  steady  How  of  new  and 
improved  products.  But  as  Raymond 
.M.  Munsch,  director  of  personnel  and 
service  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  said:  "Our 
manufacturers  make  such  beautiful 
products  and  don’t  tell  us  what  to  do 
with  theml”  To  put  the  drive  behind 
salesmanship,  a  three-way  working 
partnership  is  required:  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  retail  sales  promotion,  and  re¬ 
tail  training.  Representatives  of  all 
three  took  part  in  a  joint  session  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the 
Personnel  Group,  .\rthur  M.  See,  sales 


promotion  manager  of  Saks-34th,  New 
York,  and  David  E.  Babcock,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  The  Dayton  Co., 
Minneapolis,  were  co-chairmen;  it  was 
Arthur  See  who  cTiticized  the  low  al¬ 
lotments  of  expense  morfey  to  training. 

Straw  Man  Damolished.  The  fictitious 
case  of  personal  salesmanship  versus 
self-service  was  disposed  of  pretty  con¬ 
clusively  by  John  W.  Hubbell,  vice 
president  of  the  Simmons  Company, 
He  said: 

“Retail  selling  and  ‘self-service  fix¬ 
tures’  supplement  each  other.  Some 
experts  have  been  arguing  the  relative 
merits  of  these  two  separate  sales  func¬ 
tions.  The  argument  is  as  futile  as  the 
argument  over  the  relative  merits  of 
ham  and  eggs.  Both  these  sales  func¬ 
tions  are  required  for  department 
stores  to  get  maximum  results. 

“Retail  selling  is  not  exp>endable, 
except  in  very  isolated  instances,  in 
the  department  store  field.  Retail  sell¬ 
ing  can  be  strengthened  by  fixtures  and 
selling  aids  and  sales  training.  Self- 
service  fixtures  are  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  substitute  for  retail  selling.” 

The  most  direct  route  to  improved 
profits,  said  Hubbell,  is  better  selling, 
which  means  the  production  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  sales  ticket.  A  $69.50  mattress,  he 
pointed  out,  produces  nine  times  the 
net  profit  of  a  $84.75  mattress;  when  a 


sales  ticket  in  the  men’s  furnishings 
department  is  upgraded,  by  related 
selling,  from  $3.95  to  $7.10,  the  net 
profit  jumps  from  15  cents  to  $1.05. 

Manufacturer's  Opportunity.  .Most  of 
the  good  fixturing  ideas  for  simplified 
selling  have  come  from  mantdactiir- 
ers  of  merchandise;  manufacturers,  too, 
—in  many  cases  the  same  companies— 
are  providing  much  of  the  impetus  for 
the  new  drive  to  improve  personal 
salesmanship.  Raymond  Munsch,  who 
talked  about  the  training  cooperation 
offered  by  manufacturers,  admitted 
that  there  is  not  as  much  of  this  help 
available  as  there  should  be;  part  of 
the  blame  is  the  retailer’s,  he  said,  for 
failing  to  enlist  the  manufacturer’s 
support.  What  aids  are  available  vary 
widely  in  quality  and  effectiveness. 
Munsch,  who  had  30  representatives  of 
manufacturers  conduct  training  meet¬ 
ings  in  his  store  last  year,  cited  elec¬ 
trical  appliance,  corset  and  cosmetics 
companies  as  doing  some  of  the  best 
work.  “If  the  average  manufacturer 
did  a  fraction  as  much,”  he  observed, 
“the  quality  of  retail  salesmanship  un¬ 
questionably  would  be  improved.” 
That  the  training  help  must  come 
from  the  manufacturer  he  held  to  be 
a  self-evident  fact,  for  the  fields  of 
merchandise  are  specialized  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  one  person  to  know 
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Donald  A.  Fowler,  general  manager,  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice  president  and  William  Burston,  manager  of  NRDGA's 

Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  and  H.  general  manager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Merchandising  Division,  with  Paul  M. 

H.  Bennett,  vice  president  and  general  prepares  to  tell  a  top  management  ses-  Mazur  of  Lehman  Bros.  Mazur  talked 

manager,  Zian's  Cooperative  Mercantile  sion  about  the  stern  realities  of  expense  about  creative  marketing:  "the  need  to 

Institute,  with  J.  Gordon  Dakins.  control.  need  more." 
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A  plaque  honoring  his  services  to  retail¬ 
ing  is  presented  ta  Gilbert  L  Ward,  of 
S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  by  George  Hansen. 
Ward  is  chairman  of  NRDGA's  Public 
Relations  and  Price  Control  Committees. 


Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  speaking  at  the 
convention  banquet,  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  his  long  campaign  for  thrifty  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  balanced  budget;  hoped 
for  more  success  than  in  the  past. 


lings  them  all  well.  that  1958  itself  will  see  little  in  the 

lated  Stores  want,  Munsch  said,  more  and  way  of  deflationary  developments;  but, 

;  net  :  better-trained  representatives  of  the  he  added,  the  very  unanimity  of  this 

0.5.  i  manufacturers  to  come  in  and  discuss  belief  made  him  uneasy.  For  one 

j  the  merchandise  with  salespeople;  thing,  he  observed,  sharp  turns  in  the 

)M  of  more  informative  labeling  and  fewer  economy  have  never  been  foreseen  by 

lifted  tags  that  don’t  say  anything;  more  the  majority;  for  another,  complai- 

ictur-  I  merchandise-information  pamphlets  sance  about  the  state  of  economic 

5,  too,  that  emphasize  customer  use  of  the  affairs  may  result  in  failure  to  prepare 

nies-  item  and  good  selling  techniques;  for  less  favorable  conditions.  And 

US  tor  better  color  movies  and  visual  aids;  Cherne  exp>ects  a  change  in  the  eco- 

sonal  more  colored  slides.  He  asked  espe-  nomic  environment:  “1953  comes  in 

,  who  daily  that  store  training  departments,  roaring  like  a  bull;  I  fear  it  may  leave 

ation  as  well  as  the  buyers,  be  promptly  sheepishly.” 

iiitted  1  notified  when  a  manufacturer  has  a  The  imperative  need  right  now,  he 

i  help  new  selling  aid  available.  Training  in  concluded,  is  an  aggressive  drive  to 

art  of  selling  technique,  he  stressed,  is  as  im-  separate  consumers  from  their  dollars 

d,  for  portant  as  product  information.  of  discretionary  spending  p>ower.  The 

urer’s  Munsch  praised  manufacturer-devel-  welfare  of  the  economy  depends  on 

e  vary  oped  fixtures  as  an  aid  to  better  sell-  the  success  of  such  an  effort,  he  said, 

eness.  ,!  ing,  and  predicted  that  a  much  larger  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  incomes 

ives  of  ] ;  number  of  manufacturers  will  “get  on  goes  for  articles  whose  purchase  can 

meet-  the  bandwagon  of  better  visual  pre-  easily  be  p>ostjX)ned  or  entirely  fore- 

1  elec-  sentation”  as  they  see  the  results  in  gone.  “The  customer,”  said  Cherne, 

metics  improved  turnover.  “need  not  stay  away  from  more  than 

le  best  a  handful  of  selected  products  for  the 

LCturer  Lost  Chance  Year.  Impdied  agreement  downward  spiral  to  get  under  way.” 

served,  for  Leo  Cherne’s  characterization  of  Cherne  foresaw  serious  effects  on 

tip  un-  1953  as  “the  year  of  the  last  gocxl  volume  if  the  new  administration’s 

oved.”  chance”  was  evident  in  the  urgency  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget 

come  with  which  many  speakers  called  on  should  result  in  a  Federal  sales  tax. 

I  to  be  management  to  get  sptecific  sales-build-  The  psychological  factor  alone,  he 

dds  of  I  ing  programs  under  way.  In  his  ap  said,  would  have  serious  effects  on  an 

beyond  I  praisal  of  the  year  ahead,  Cherne  said  economy  which  depends  so  much  on 

)  know  I  he  agreed  with  most  other  predictors  non-essential  consumer  spiending. 


Two  retailers  from  Norway,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tor  W.  Kildal,  in  their  native  folk  cos¬ 
tumes  for  the  banquet.  They  are  shown 
with  A.  L.  Trotta,  executive  manager  of 
NRDGA*s  International  Division. 


6«n«ral  Outlook  for  '53.  Government 
spending  will  be  higher  than  in  1952; 
defense  expenditures  will  run  to  some 
$53  billion.  Capital  spending  by  busi¬ 
ness  for  plant  and  equipment  will  not 
fall  much  below  the  1952  level  of  $27 
billion.  Construction  will  continue  at 
a  high  rate;  some  decline  in  residential 
building  will  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  an  increase  in  public 
building  and  highway  construction. 
Consumer  income  may  show  a  small 
net  increase  for  the  year;  only  farm 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Unoasy  Stroot.  In  his  more  detailed 
analysis  of  retail  business  prospects. 
Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  agreed  essentially  with 
Cherne’s  view  that  the  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  will  undergo  an  unfavorable 
change  some  time  after  1953  ends: 
“We  are  gradually  accumulating,”  he 
said,  “the  ingredients  of  a  business 
turndown.”  The  department  store’s 
lagging  adjustment  to  the  realities  of 
a  full-employment  economy  caused 
him  special  concern.  “Department 
stores  as  conventionally  operated,”  he 
warned,  “cannot  get  the  productivity 
per  employee  that  will  justify  current 
wage  rates.”  A  summary  of  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  future  and  his  suggestions 
for  department  store  planning  follows: 


WADE  G.  McCARGO 


The  election  of  Wade  McCargo  to  the  presidency 
of  the  NRDGA  this  year  is  a  notable  con¬ 
junction  of  the  right  man  and  the  right  time. 
McCargo  has  many  interests,  but  among  them  there 
is  one  very  special  preoccupation— that  is  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  people  for  the  retail  business.  And 
this  year,  as  it  happens,  the  attention  of  the  whole 
trade  is  focused  on  that  same  problem;  n^t  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  NRDGA  has  there  been 
evident  so  much  determination  to  improve  selec¬ 
tion,  placement  and  training  techniques  and  to 
publicize  the  real  career  opportunities  this  business 
offers.  McCargo’s  enthusiasm  will  help  to  push  this 
work  ahead;  just  as  his  career  is  an  eloquent  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  rewards  the  retail  business  has  to 
offer  to  the  right  people. 

He  was  12  years  old  when  he  went  to  work  at 
H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company  in  Richmond;  at  21  he 
was  made  manager  of  the  store.  Two  years  later, 
in  1923,  he  purchased  a  part  interest  in  it,  and  in 
1946,  after  the  founder’s  death,  McCargo  became 
sole  owner  of  the  business.  Under  his  management 
Baldwin’s  has  become  known  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  “smaller  stores.’’ 

The  NRDGA  presented  McCargo  with  its  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  service  to  the  craft  in  1946. 


It  was  a  recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring 
sense  into  price  control  regulation  during  the  days 
of  the  OPA,  when  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  appearing  before  congressional  and  admini¬ 
strative  committees  to  state  and  explain  the  retail 
viewjKjint. 

McCargo’s  interests  range  over  the  whole  field 
of  retailing’s  current  problems— transportation  and 
parking,  simplified  selling,  and  the  improvement  of 
market  relations  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  talks  informatively  and  enthusiastically. 
Always  he  has  put  into  practice  his  conviction  that 
the  head  of  a  successful  business  owes  a  {x>rtion  of 
his  time  to  his  community  and  his  trade.  In  1948 
he  was  appointed  to  the  seven-member  commission 
which  drew  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Richmond. 
He  was  elected  to  the  city  council  when  Richmond’s 
new  form  of  council  manager  administration  went 
into  effect,  and  continued  on  it  for  four  years.  He 
became  vice  president  of  the  Richmond  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  1948.  In  1951  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  NRDGA  and  held  that 
p>ost  for  two  years  until  his  election  last  month  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Association. 
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NRDCA  1953 


OFFICERS 


Pretidant 

*WADE  6.  McCARGO,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Chairman  of  Exacutiva  Committaa 

*IRWIN  0.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Dapartmant  Storat, 
Pittaburgh,  Pa. 


Vico  Protidont,  Zona  1 

‘DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Vico  Prasidant,  Zona  2 

‘WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES,  Jamas  McCraory  B  Co., 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Vico  Prasidant,  Zona  3 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT,  Woodward  B  Loriirop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Vica  Prasidant,  Zona  4 
‘ISADORE  PIZITZ,  Pizitx,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Vico  Prasidant,  Zona  5 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Tho  J.  L  Hudson  Company, 
Datroit,  Mich. 


Vica  Prasidant,  Zona  6 

‘NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Gold  B  Co.,  Unco!n,  Nab. 
Vico  Prasidant,  Zona  7 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  Tho  D.  J.  Colo  Company,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont. 


Vica  Prasidant,  Zona  8 

*IRA  K.  YOUNG,  Tha  Crows-Baggs  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Puablo,  Colo. 

Vica  Prasidant,  Zona  9 

CARL  B.  WILLIAMS,  Rhodas  of  SoatHa,  SaatHa, 
Wash. 

Exacutiva  Vico  Prasidant  B  Troosurar 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Assistant  Traasuror 
GEORGE  PLANT 

Sacratary 

JULIA  A.  HAVILL 
‘Exacutiva  Committaa 


CHAIRMEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 


Controllars'  Congrass 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  Raphaal  Woill  B  Company, 
(Tha  Whito  Housa),  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Stora  Manogamant  Group 
C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Carson  Piria  Scott  B  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Smollar  Storas  Division 

FRED  W.  DEISROTH,  P.  Daisroth's  Sons,  Hoxloton, 
Po. 

Cradit  Manogamant  Division 
WALTER  E.  BAAB,  Storn  Brothars,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Solas  Promotion  Dhrision 
ARTHUR  M.  SEE,  Soks-34th,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Marchondising  Division 

BERNARD  L  GROSS,  Gimbal  Brothars,  Philadal- 
phia.  Pa. 

AIRIiatad  Groups: 

Raody-to-Woor;  MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Kaufman 
B  Co.,  Colorodo  Springs,  Colo. 

Piaca  Goods:  WIUIAM  YORIO,  Gimbal  Brothars, 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Accassorias  and  SmaHwaros:  LAWRENCE  C. 
ORGAN,  Broadway  Dapartmant  Stora,  Los 
Angolas,  Calif. 

Ratail  Fur  Council:  ALFRED  B.  COHEN,  Kirby  Block 
B  Co.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


Homo  Furnishings  and  Appliancos:  RICHARD  H. 

WOLFE,  J.  N.  Adams  Co.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
Man's  and  Boys'  Waor:  WALTER  CHANNING, 
Crowlay,  Milnar  B  Co.,  Datroit,  Mich. 

Parsonnal  Group 

JOHN  E.  DAMEREL,  Tholhimar  Brothars,  Richmond, 
Vo. 

TrafRc  (vroup 

FRED  OXMAN,  Lit  Brothars,  Philodolphio,  Po. 

Visual  Marchandising  Group 

LOUIS  A.  BANKS,  Soars,  Roabuck  B  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 


(Continued  on  page  11) 
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IRWIN  D.  WOLF 


IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  o£  Kau£mann  Department  Stores  and 
vice  president  and  director  o£  the  May  Department 
Stores  Company,  is  the  newly  elected  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Executive  Committee.  To  many  a  re¬ 
tailer  and  manufacturer,  his  name  is  practically 
synonymous  with  the  ideal  of  improved  market  rela¬ 
tionships,  for  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Vendor  Relations  Committee  for  18  years. 

This  association  with  practical  achievements  is 
not  confined  to  retailing,  how’ever.  Wolf’s  name  is 
equally  prominent  in  many  other  fields;  at  the  last 
listing  he  was  chairman,  president  or  director  of  21 
organizations  devoted  to  civic  and  social  improve¬ 
ment,  hospital  and  welfare  work,  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Wolf,  who  was  born  in  Paragould,  Arkansas  in 
1894, got  his  first  exjierience  of  retailing  in  his  father’s 
general  store.  Later,  after  his  Army  service  in  World 
War  I,  he  w^s  in  the  cotton  merchandising  business 
in  Memphis.  He  joined  Kaufmann’s  in  1922. 

Wolf’s  dispassionate  fairness  and  his  ability  to 
harmonize  opposing  points  of  view  have  won  him 
the  respect  of  both  manufacturers  and  government 
officials  on  the  frequent  occasions  when  he  has  dealt 
with  them  as  retailing’s  representative.  When  he 


was  awarded  the  NRDGA’s  gold  medal  in  1949,  in 
recognition  of  his  vendor  relations  work,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  manufacturer’s  association  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  making  the  actual  presentation. 
During  World  War  II,  Wolf  had  much  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  the  retail  inventory  orders  issued  by 
the  War  Production  Board 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  Kaufmann’s  completed  a 
huge  new  annex  adjacent  to  the  main  store  building 
in  Pittsburgh;  this  was  the  first  step  in  a  two-year 
building  program,  which  will  increase  the  store’s 
selling  area  by  50  jjer  cent.  This  expansion  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  district  was  possible  because 
Pittsburgh,  spending  half  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
job,  has  gone  ahead  with  its  highway  and  urban 
rehabilitation  work  while  many  other  cities  are  only 
talking  about  it.  Irwin  Wolf,  not  surprisingly,  is 
chairman  of  the  Allegheny  County  Transit  &  Traffic 
Commission. 

Looking  at  the  immediate  future  of  retailing. 
Wolf  sees  it  as  a  project  in  creative  merchandising: 
the  generation  of  new  markets,  new  needs,  for  new 
goods.  In  his  new  NRDGA  office  and  with  his  long¬ 
standing  reputation  in  the  markets,  he  is  in  an  ideal 
position  to  spark  organized  retail  activity  along 
these  lines. 
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EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Sag«-AIUn  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  ■.  ANDERSON,  Tho  AndorMn-Now- 
comb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Vo. 

R.  P.  BACH,  W.  L  Goodnow  Co.,  Koono,  N.  H. 
SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  SHx,  Boor  B  FwHor,  St.  Lowit, 
Mo. 

R.  M.  BERNHOFT,  Tongou  Trading  Company, 
Inc.,  Kotdiikan,  AIcnka 
INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR.,  Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Brosoo's  Onoonta  Dopartmont 
Storo,  Onoonta,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Lit  Brothors,  Philadol- 
pbia.  Pa. 

JUNIOR  CLYDE  BUCK,  Hakno  B  Co.,  Nowark, 
N.  J. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

FRANK  BURNSIDE,  Fowlor,  Dick  and  Walksr, 
Wilkos>Barro,  Pa. 

J.  D.  COLLISTER,  Kistior,  Collistor  B  Co.,  Albu- 
quorquo,  N.  Mox. 

JOHN  E.  DAMEREL,  Tholhimor  Brothors,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  Tho  OuHot  Company,  Provi- 
donco,  R.  I. 

FRED  W.  DEISROTH,  P.  Doisroth's  Sons,  Hoslo- 
lon.  Pa. 

'GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Bolk  Brothors  Company, 
Charlotto,  N.  C. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  G.  Fox  B  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

SIMON  ENGLAND.  JR..  England  Brothors,  Pitts- 
Bold,  Moss. 

HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  I.  Magnin  B  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Calif. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  L.  S.  Ayres  B  Company,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 

LEON  GODCHAUX,  Leon  Godchoux  Clothing  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Go. 
LINCOLN  H.  GRIES,  The  M.  O'Neil  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio 


Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  President 
ROBERT  J.  MAYER 

Washington  Office 
JOHN  C.  HAZEN,  Vice  President 
for  Government  Affairs 

Business  Manager  ' 

MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 

Controllers'  Congress 

RAYMOND  F.  COPES,  General  Manager 

Sales  Prometion  Division  B 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 
HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS,  Manager 


- DIRECTORS - 

BERNARD  L.  GROSS,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  Raphael  WeiN  B  Company 
(The  White  House),  San  Francisco,  CaKf. 

'GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chandler  B  Co.,  Boston,  Moss. 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST,  Herbst  Dopartmont  Store, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL,  The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City, 

S.  D. 

W.  D.  HILL,  C.  C.  Anderson  Company,  Boise, 
Idaho 

'WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES,  James  McCreery  B  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

'A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 

MRS.  MARY  KASSIS  JOHNSON,  Kossis  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Casper,  Wyoming 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  The  Uberty  House,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii 

WILBUR  S.  JONES,  Stone  B  Thomas,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

'MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  Hochschild,  Kohn  B  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

SAMUEL  MAKOFF,  Mokoff,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER,  Harry  S.  Manchester, 
Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  B  Co., 
Chicago,  IN. 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jackson- 
viHe,  Fla. 

'MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Harvard  University,  Bos- 
tan.  Mass.  ^ 

SAM  McRAE,  JR.,  S.  P.  McRae  Compony,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Jackson,  Miss. 

FELIX  G.  MILLER,  Miller  Brothers  Company,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

ISAAC  MILLER,  Charles  Ste*ns  B  Co.,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY,  The  Higbee  Cempany,  C'eve- 
land,  Ohio 

'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Nomm-Loeser's,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


ASSOCIATION  STAFF 


Executive  Vice  President  B  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Store  Management  Group  B 
Employeo  Relations  Service 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 
Personnel  Group 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 
Smaller  Stores  Division 
LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Member  Relations  B  Public  Relations 
ROBERT  J.  MAYER,  Director 
Legal  Counsel 
LEONARD  ROVINS 
STORES 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  Editor 


'CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  The  G.  M.  McKeKey  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

FRED  OXMAN,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEIL  PETREE,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angelos,  Calif. 

JOHN  T.  PIRIE,  JR.,  Carson  Pirie  Seen  B  Co.. 
Chicago,  IN. 

'ISADORE  PIZITZ,  Pixits,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

EDWIN  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Kerrison's  Department 
Store,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

RUSSELL  RATIGAN,  The  Emporium  of  St.  Paul, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  G.  REHM,  The  Mitchell,  Boker,  Smith  Co.,  Inc., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

JAMES  M.  RODGERS,  Kennard-PyU  Company. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Ronxene's  of  Los  Vegas,  Inc., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

'JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Crowley,  Milner  B  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  SakewHx  Bros.,  Houston, 
Texas 

'THEODORE  SCHLESJNGER,  Allied  Stores  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  M.  SEE,  Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  L.  SIMMONS,  M.  L.  Parker  Company,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

HAROLD  STEINFELD,  Steinfeld's,  Tucson,  Arix. 

GEORGE  H.  STERNS,  Sterns  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  WoterviNe,  Maine 

SAM  STRAUSS,  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR.,  Thalhimer  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

HAROLD  F.  WENDEL,  Upman  WoHe  B  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon 

CHARUS  A.  WHIPPLE,  Parke  Snow,  Inc., 
Waltham,  Mass. 

CLARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER,  Ut  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

HENRY  N.  WYZANSKI,  Kerr's,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

'Executive  Committee 


Merchandising  Division 
WIUIAM  BURSTON,  Manager 

Credit  Management  Division 
A.  L.  TROTTA,  Manager 

Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 

San  Francisco  Office 
KARL  M.  STULL,  Manager 

Cashier 

MAIA  A.  DAVIS 
Office  Manager 
MARIE  G.  LEAROCK 
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Albert  J.  Wood:  "The  most 
important  thing  needed  to 
maintain  downtown  business 
is  action  —  continuous,  con¬ 
certed,  coordinated  action." 


Helen  Laycock:  "Shopping 
centers  will  mushroom  up  . . . 
but  we  will  meet  that  chal¬ 
lenge  by  keeping  downtown 
accessible  in  every  way." 


Myron  Silbert:  "Steady  day 
to  day  buying  in  boom  or 
bust  can  do  more  to  keep  up 
customer  purchasing  power 
than  government  aid  or  pro¬ 
grams." 


Malcolm  P.  McNair:  "Because  of  both  external  and 
internal  pressures,  department  stores  today  are  on 
uneasy  street.  Notwithstanding  .  .  .  they  still  have 
tremendous  assets— and  I  am  not  referring  to  dollars 
or  to  bricks  and  mortar.  Department  stores  have 
great  prestige  and  institutional  standing.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  most  significant  factors  of  our  present  economy 
is  the  enlarging  middle  class,  with  its  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  quality  merchandise,  for  services,  for  the 
luxuries  and  niceties  of  life;  and  in  the  eyes  of  this 
class  it  is  those  things  which  department  stores  still 
predominantly  stand  for." 


At  the  first  Post-Defense  Planning  Committee  meet¬ 
ing— Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  and 
treasurer  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann, 
executive  head  of  GimbeFs,  Philadelphia  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Wolfinger,  credit  manager  of  Lit  Brothers. 


J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
NRDGA,  greets  Jay  D.  Runkfe,  general  manager  of 
Crowley,  Milner  Company  and  Raphael  Malsin, 
president  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  convention. 


{Continued  from  page  1) 
income  will  be  somewhat  lower  than 
in  1952.  Disposable  income  may  well 
reach  $240  billion.  Spending  will 
quite  pKJssibly  be  over  $220  billion. 
slightly  lower  level  of  retail  prices  may’ 
be  exjjected. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  ingredients  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  turndown;  the  only  question  is 
when  enough  of  them  will  come  into 
play  simultaneously  to  cause  a  serious 
recession.  Private  indebtedness,  both 
corporate  and  personal,  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  about  twice  as  fast  as  national 
income  ever  since  1945  (much  more 
rapidly  than  government  debt). 
stoppage  of  this  increase  and  a  liquida¬ 
tion  of  private  indebtedness  would 
have  a  p>owerful  deflationary  effect. 

Capital  goods  spending  will  not 
long  continue  at  its  present  level; 
again  the  fact  that  old  obligations  will 
be  paid  off  faster  than  new  debt  is 
accumulated  will  have  a  deflationary 
effect. 

The  rapid  rate  of  new  home  build¬ 
ing  has  already  been  prolonged  past 
the  period  of  acute  housing  shortage; 
it  is  hard,  however,  to  predict  when 
there  will  be  a  noticeable  cessation, 
since  changes  in  home  styles  and  living 
habits  are  supporting  a  demand  for  re¬ 
placement  building. 

A  slowdown  of  business  spending 
seems  inevitable  unless  the  downward 
earnings  trend  can  be  reversed,  espe¬ 
cially  by  tax  relief.  The  end  of  rapid 
expansion  of  bank  credit  is  in  sight  as 
interest  rates  harden.  Finally,  the 
country  faces  the  prospect  of  declin¬ 
ing  exports  and  the  need  to  accept  a 
large  volume  of  imports  to  shore  up 
the  economies  of  Western  Europe. 

The  cumulative  or  simultaneous  de¬ 
flationary  effect  of  all  these  factors 
could  be  evident  in  late  1953;  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  test  will  come  in 
1954.  Factors  to  watch  are  inventory 
and  the  volume  of  n^w  orders.  It  is  a 
little  disquieting  that  total  business 
inventories  today  are  relatively  high 
and  new  orders  are  falling  off  some¬ 
what. 


Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  of  Wolf  &  Oessouer,  and 
Leo  M.  Cherne,  executive  secretary  of  The  Research 
Institute  of  America,  pose  with  Carl  F.  Gamer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Arkwright,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buying  Offices,  at  the  ABO's  "Curtain-Raiser" 
luncheon. 


Retailing  in  '53.  Total  dollar  retail 
sales  will  increase  from  February  to 
July,  possibly  as  much  as  four  per 
cent.  Department  store  sales  will  prob¬ 
ably  increase  by  no  more  than  two  or 
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ji  three  per  cent.  The  gross  margin  rate 
iJ  in  rlepartment  stores  will  show  little 
||  change  in  any  of  its  elements.  There 
I  should  be  a  slight  decline  in  expense 
I  rates.  Profits  before  taxes  may  improve 
I  dollar-wise  by  as  much  as  15  or  20  p>er 

Scent  for  the  first  half;  that  will  still 
spell  a  dangerously  lean  year. 

The  Decade  Ahead.  Professor  McNair’s 
i'  view  of  the  future  national  economy 
•  is  that  population,  technological  and 
i  management  trends  all  favor  a  con¬ 
tinuous  expansion,  while  the  increas¬ 
ing  size  and  complexity  of  the  econo¬ 
my  will  make  it  less  vulnerable  to  re- 
I  curring  shocks  of  adjustment  in  one 
;  industry  or  another.  One  trend  which 
I  does  not  work  for  the  long-term  good 
-  of  the  economy,  he  said,  is  the  rate  of 
wage  increases,  w'hich  is  far  out-run- 
nj  ning  increases  in  productivity  rates, 
j  While  immediately  inflationary  in 
!  effect,  this  situation  can  eventually 
i  curtail  business  spending  and  thus 
]  become  deflationary.  Confused  gov- 
j  eminent  policies  concerning  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  competition  can  also  be  a 
j  serious  obstacle,  preventing  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  vigorous  marketing  which 
1|  will  be  required  to  distribute  a  huge 
U  output  of  consumer  goods  and  services. 

The  Department  Store's  Future.  Where 
in  this  generally  optimistic  picture  of 
business  for  the  next  decade  does  the 
;1  department  store  stand?  Professor 
;  McNair  pointed  out  again  that  its 
share  of  total  retail  volume  is  on  a 
.  steady  decline.  He  reviewed  the  social 
'  and  economic  changes  which  tend  to 
carry  the  customer  away  from  the  big 
downtown  store:  automobile  transpor- 
1  tation,  the  self-service  concept  devel- 
:i  oped  during  the  depression,  the  shift 
!  of  population  to  suburbs,  the  increase 
j  in  the  number  of  working  wives  and 
I  the  consequent  demand  for  night 
j  shopping  facilities,  the  growth  of  the 
regional  shopping  center,  and  now  the 
{  application  of  supermarket  methixis  to 
j  department  store  merchandise.  Today 
the  customer  finds  the  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store  hard  to  reach;  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  familiar  supermarket 
and  the  newly  designed  suburban 
branches,  it  is  hard  to  get  around  in;  to 
j  the  shopper  conditioned  to  self-service 
methods  its  systems  appiear  to  be  com¬ 
plicated  and  tedious. 
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On  top  of  this,  the  department  store 
has  internal  problems,  the  biggest  of 
which  is  the  steadily  increasing  cost 
of  payroll.  “In  earlier  days,”  said 
McNair,  “the  department  stores  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  an  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  a  substantial  margin  of 
unemployment  was  almost  always 
present.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly, 
department  stores  were  formerly  able 
to  utilize  a  good  supply  of  marginal 
labor.  As  the  size  of  the  distributive 
task  grew,  the  work  was  accomplished 
by  more  jjeople,  not  by  any  note¬ 
worthy  improvements  in  individual 
output.  It  followed  as  a  corollary  that 
department  store  wage  rates  remained 
relatively  low.  Now  this  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  radically  changed.  .  .  .  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  as  conventionally  operat¬ 
ed,  cannot  get  the  productivity  pei 
enqjloyee  that  will  justify  curreni 
wage  rates;  as  presently  conducted, 
they  apparently  cannot  continue  to 
pay  those  rates  and  earn  enough  profits 
to  keep  themselves  healthy.” 

Against  all  these  negative  factors, 
he  set  one  large  asset  which,  if  com¬ 
bined  with  projjer  adjustments  to  the 
new  pattern  of  distribution,  can  assure 
the  department  store’s  future.  This 
positive  asset  is  the  enlarging  middle 
class  with  its  rising  standard  of  living, 
and  its  demand  for  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  and  big  ticket  luxury  goods,  which 
require  professional  advice,  credit  serv¬ 
ices,  deliveries  and  service  after  pur¬ 
chase.  On  this  foundation,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  build  for  the  future; 
but  its  blueprint  must  include: 

“  ( 1 )  More  department  store  branches 
in  large  cities,  and  the  organization  of 
these  branches  into  effective  local 
chains. 

“  (2)  Futher  moves  in  the  direction 
of  central  buying  and  closer  integra¬ 
tion  with  manufacturers. 

“  (3)  Exploration  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  items  and  new  paid  services  that 
can  be  offered,  and  closer  coof)eration 
with  manufacturers  in  the  develop 
ment  of  new  and  improved  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“  (4)  Sharper  separation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  into  departments  requiring  serv¬ 
ices  and  departments  that  can  be 
placed  on  a  self-serv'ice  basis. 

“  (5)  For  the  first  group  of  depart¬ 
ments,  development  of  much  better 
selling  service  than  exists  now. 


“  (6)  For  the  second  group  of  depart¬ 
ments,  exploration  into  all  typ>es  of 
pre-selection,  simplified  selling,  ex¬ 
posed-stock  selling,  and  so  on,  includ¬ 
ing  development  of  improved  fixtur- 
ing,  packaging,  and  display. 

“  (7)  Abandonment  of  some  nonprof- 
itable  lines  as  the  merchandising  pat¬ 
tern  changes. 

“  (8)  Better  knowledge  and  control 
of  costs  through  improved  cost  meas¬ 
urement  and  budgeting  techniques, 
with  a  by-product  of  more  intelligent 
pricing. 

“  (9)  Greater  mechanization  and 
‘factory  type’  thinking  applied  to 
buildings,  to  merchandise  handling, 
and  to  record-keeping. 

“  (10)  Some  new  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  personnel  management 
and  training.” 

Downtown  Restoration.  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  president  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
speaking,  like  Cherne,  at  the  A.  B.  O.’s 
curtain-raiser  meeting,  dealt  with  de¬ 
partment  store  problems  for  1953  in 
more  specific  terms.  First  he  urged  in¬ 
tensive  action  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
downtown  urban  areas.  "All  business 
people,”  he  said,  “must  get  together 
with  state  and  municipal  legislators  to 
secure  improved  parking,  wider  streets, 
new  and  better  schools,  housing  and 
public  transportation.  Municipalities 
must  be  made  to  realize  that,  if  our 
volume  and  income  are  drastically  re¬ 
duced,  ultimately  some  municipal 
bonds  will  go  begging  on  the  stock 
markets. 

“The  problem  is  serious  and  nation¬ 
wide,  but  it  can  be  solved;  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle 
is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,” 
Dye  said. 

Spotting  the  Competition.  In  the  field 
of  internal  store  opierations.  Dye 
highlighted  the  necessity  of  setting  up 
standards  as  to  what  merchandise  is 
suitable  for  self-selection  presentation 
and  what  is  not.  In  this  respiect  as  in 
others  (as  for  example,  night  oj)en- 
ings),  he  cautioned  against  the  indis¬ 
criminate  imitation  of  supermarket 
methods.  In  fact,  he  said,  stores  should 
worry  far  more  about  the  volume  they 
are  losing  to  that  most  completely  per¬ 
sonal  form  of  retail  salesmanship:  out¬ 
side  selling.  He  listed  some  of  the 
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fields:  vacuum  cleaners,  silver,  alumi¬ 
num  ware,  corsets,  china,  brushes. 

Selling  in  the  home  is  an  opportuni¬ 
ty,  he  said,  which  department  stores 
should  seriously  explore;  the  value  of 
the  department  store  name  as  a  door- 
opener  should  be  exploited.  For  suc¬ 
cessful  outside  selling,  he  continued, 
carefully  selected  and  sf>ecially  trained 
selling  forces  are  needed.  He  predict¬ 
ed  that  the  effort  would  pay  off  well 
in  volume  for  the  store  and  in  income 
for  the  salesmen;  home  furnishings 
and  appliances,  in  particular,  cry  to 
be  sold  in  the  home  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  additional  related  sales  can 
be  seen  and  exploited.  Dye  made  these 
suggestions  at  a  time  when  reports  were 
accumulating  of  department  stores 
that  had  given  up  the  effort  in  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  He  did  not  mention 
them,  but  the  implications  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  are  clear:  Department  stores 
must  find  new  ways  of  selling  in  this 
field,  or  acknowledge  themselves  de¬ 
feated  by  more  adaptable  and  more 
aggressive  forms  of  competition. 

Exp«nM  Psychology.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  high  cost  difficulties 
stem  from  management’s  willingness 
to  permit  expenses  to  rise  as  volume 
goes  up,  said  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads.  The  expense  rise  is 
not  always  necessary  to  get  the  addi¬ 
tional  volume, and  management  knows 
it;  yet  the  effort  to  prevent  the  rise 
lacks  determination.  Payroll,  contin¬ 
ued  Thompson,  is  the  biggest  item; 
and  payroll  is  people:  and  the  first 
step  towards  payroll  control  is  to  un¬ 
derstand  people  and  gain  their  under¬ 
standing  in  return. 

“Real  executive  leaders,’’  he  said, 
“must  lay  the  facts  on  the  line  for 
those  whom  they  lead.  Those  facts  in¬ 
clude  the  truths  about  business  today 
and  the  necessity  for  setting  and  get¬ 
ting  standards  that  have  a  chance  to 
meet  today’s  competition. .  .  .  Expense 
is  a  total  store  problem,  and  total  store 
problems,  to  be  properly  solved,  need 
total  store  understanding.’’  He  stressed 
that  the  will  to  do  a  better  job  is  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  an  appreciation  by 
each  person  not  only  of  his  own  but 
of  the  other  fellow’s  responsibilities: 
it  is  also  connected  with  the  experience 
of  being  forced  to  take  painfully  dras¬ 


tic  action  when  necessity  allows  no 
other  choice.  Said  Thompson:  “Before 
an  executive  should  be  permitted  to 
give  an  employee  an  increase  in  salary, 
he  should  have  had  the  experience  of 
reducing  an  employee’s  salary;  before 
a  su|jervisor  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  adding  an  extra  person  to  the  pay¬ 
roll,  he  should  have  gone  through  the 


ordeal  of  reducing  the  payroll  by  one.” 
Those  who  have  had  and  clearly  recall 
such  experiences  are  more  likely  to 
cooperate  on  less  drastic  methods  of 
keeping  expense  in  line;  those  who 
have  not  had  such  experiences  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  laxity  in  ex¬ 
pense  matters  today  can  lead  to  such 
unavoidable  ordeals  later  on. 


Tomorrow’s  Marketing 


The  Merchandising  Division  considers  the  future 


■j^'ERCHANDISE  managers,  the 
•*-"-^“fall  guys”  when  volume  or  mar¬ 
gin  fall  short  of  the  store’s  needs,  were 
urged  at  their  general  session  to  look 
carefully  into  the  future,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  economic  climate,  to  do  their 
share  to  keep  purchasing  pxtwer  high, 
and  to  learn  from  their  comp>etitors 
how  to  keep  their  selling  fresh  and 
strong.  Edward  J.  Brown,  general 
merchandise  manager,  Saks-34th,  New 
York,  and  retiring  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Merchandising  Division, 
presided.  Brown  ptointed  out  that 
often  an  economy  move  that  deprives 
the  buyer  of  a  control  clerk  or  an  extra 
salesp>erson  may  be  responsible  for 
pxKjr  margin  or  pxor  volume,  but  the 
blame  is  nevertheless  placed  squarely 
on  the  buyer.  Thus  a  look  ahead  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  merchandiser’s 
preparations.  “If  we  see  where  we  are 
going,”  he  said,  “we  can  determine 
how  to  balance  exp>ense  and  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Economic  Doctrine.  The  importance 
of  creating  better  and  ever  better  sell¬ 
ing  was  emphasized  by  Paul  M.  Mazur, 
partner,  Lehman  Bros.,  New  York, 
who  explained  that  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  for  raising  the  standard  of  living 
and  stimulating  an  increasing  need  for 
more  goods  rests  upon  the  merchants 
of  the  country.  There  are  some,  he 


said,  who  exaggerate  the  sanctity  of  ' 

thrift  and  criticize  spending.  But,  he  ] 

warned,  “we  must  not  worship  Puri-  1 
tan  thrift  and  Puritan  utilitarianism.  j 
Therein  there  may  lie  some  moral 
strength,  but  there  definitely  exists  the 
probability  of  economic  depression.”  ^ 
Mazur  would  approach  the  problem 
of  our  economy  from  the  standpoint 
of  consumption  and  a  high  standard 
of  living,  rather  than  from  any  other 
angle.  “Consumption,  not  production, 
is  the  controlling  element  of  our  econ-  | 
omy,”  he  maintained.  “Mass  markets  I' 
represent  the  true  miracle  of  the  ■ 
American  economy.  Without  the  de-  |s 
velopment  of  the  sales  that  mass  mar¬ 
keting  brings,  mass  production  will  lie  ! 
paralyzed  in  the  despond  of  depres-  i 
sion.  While  mass  marketing  is  supply-  i 
ing  the  necessary  and  uninterrupted  ;| 
flow  of  sales,  mass  production  will  be  j 
well  nourished  and  strong  and  will  i; 
create  its  avalanche  of  goods  protluced  [i 
at  low  prices  by  workers  receiving  high  | 
wages.  Once  these  sales  cease  or  de¬ 
cline,  mass  production  will  sicken  dan-  i 
gerously.” 

Understanding  Fundamentals.  Mazur 
urged  careful  analysis  and  understaiul- 
ing  of  the  fundamentals  that  underlie 
our  economy.  For  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  would  ignore  economic 
theory,  he  sounded  this  warning:  “Eco- 
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nomic  doctrines  may  rarely  be  proven 
to  be  valid,  but  they  have  usually 
proven  to  be  powerful.  .  .  .  Though 
invalid  as  an  economic  doctrine,  Marx¬ 
ism  has  supplied  the  ‘intellectual’  lev¬ 
erage  by  which  the  lives  of  a  billion 
men  and  women  have  been  pried  from 
the  ways  of  freedom.” 

A  major  problem  for  the  American 
business  man,  Mazur  pointed  out,  is 
"the  extraordinary  expansibility  of 
productive  capacity”  in  this  country. 
“In  the  future,  as  and  if  war  require¬ 
ments  become  stabilized  and  the  ca¬ 
pacities  continue  to  grow,  there  will 
exist  for  us  the  serious  problem  of  un¬ 
employment,  or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
need  of  rapidly  increased  demand  and 
consumption.”  The  future  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  he  said,  dep>ends  upmn 
what  private  enterprise  will  do.  "Only 
by  the  assumption  of  the  burden  of 
growth  by  competitive  enterprise  can 
we  keep  our  democratic  government 
and  our  political  freedom.” 

Business,  he  made  clear,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  stake  in  keeping  the  standard 
of  living  high.  "Only  when  standards 
are  high  are  we  prosperous,”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  To  stimulate  people  to  seek  to 
raise  their  standards,  business  has 
many  techniques  and  devices  to  use. 
He  enumerated:  new'  products  in  de¬ 
sign;  new  products  in  material;  new 
products  in  use;  development  of  the 
needs  derived  from  the  five-day  week; 
more  products  through  installment 
selling;  better  selling  through  packag¬ 
ing,  tagging,  display,  advertising,  self¬ 
selection,  education;  organization  for 
selling. 

Keeping  Up  Purchasing  Power.  The 

peak  of  defense  spending  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  reached  this  year,  at  levels 
slightly  above  those  of  1952.  Outlays 
will  remain  high  in  1954,  but  will  re¬ 
turn  to  1952  levels  in  1955,  according 
to  present  indications.  For  the  time 
when  the  peak  has  been  passed,  Myron 
S.  Silbert,  vice  president  for  research. 
Federated  Department  Stores,  had 
some  suggestions  about  keeping  up 
purchasing  power. 

Silbert  recommended  first  a  study  of 
“Markets  After  the  Defense  Expan¬ 
sion,”  a  publication  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  measure  the  potential  pur¬ 
chasing  f)ower  of  each  element  in  the 


economy  in  the  peritKl  ahead.  On  the 
basis  of  a  survey  among  2,000  large 
companies,  the  study  shows  “stronger” 
plans  than  had  been  expected  for 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in 
1953,  1954  and  1955.  It  shows  that 
residential  building  should  remain  at 
present  levels  for  another  year  or  so, 
after  which  the  decline  in  new  family 
formation  will  reduce  the  need  from 
the  current  million-plus  units  a  year  to 
about  750,000.  Sufficient  replacement 
and  renovation  of  existing  dwellings, 
however,  may  keep  housing  activity  at 
its  present  high  level,  and  also  there 
will  be  for  some  time  a  large  field  for 
modernization  and  enlargement  of 
homes. 

State  and  Local  Expenditures.  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  construction  of  high¬ 
ways,  hospitals  and  schools  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue  increasing  during  the 
next  few  years,  with  self-liquidating 
projects,  like  toll  roads,  bearing  part 
of  the  financial  burden. 

Civilian  markets,  too,  offer  fields  for 
expansion,  Silbert  said,  citing  such 
rapidly  growing  industries  as  anti¬ 
biotics,  television  receivers,  home  freez¬ 
ers,  et  cetera.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  study,  pointing  out  various 
areas  of  expansion,  stresses  the  import¬ 


ance  of  selling  and  merchandising  to 
maintain  full  employment.  And,  said 
Silbert,  “The  better  job  we  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  business  do  in  creating  new 
markets  and  in  making  the  most  of 
existing  markets,  the  stronger  will  be 
our  economy  after  defense  spending 
has  tajaered  off.” 

Business  Cycles  and  Business.  Silbert 
had  other  suggestions,  too,  for  what 
the  business  man  can  do  to  contribute 
to  more  stable  purchasing  pmwer.  He 
urged  stores  to  avoid  “the  rush  to  buy 
inventories  at  one  stage  of  the  cycle 
and  the  rush  not  to  buy  them  at  an¬ 
other  stage.”  The  violent  fluctuations 
in  retail  inventories  over  the  past  ten 
years,  he  insisted,  had  hurt  both  the 
retailer  and  the  economy.  “The  poor 
profit  results  in  many  retail  companies 
in  1951  and  the  first  half  of  1952  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Korean  over¬ 
buying  of  stores.”  And,  during  scare 
periods  of  underbuying,  “regular 
staples  are  not  filled  in  and  good 
style  items  are  not  reordered.  We 
thereby  cause  an  extra  drop  in  our 
own  sales  at  the  very  time  we  are 
hoping  someone  else  will  keep  up  cus¬ 
tomer  purchasing  f>ower.” 

The  solution?  Says  Silbert:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  good  case  for  stores  to 


Edward  J.  Brown  (right)  has  been  chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  for  almost  three  years.  Retiring  from  the  post  this  year,  he 
was  honored  with  a  testimonial  plaque.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  F.  C.  Strodel,  vice  president  and  general  merchandise  manager. 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Division  directors. 
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make  definite  plans  in  the  event  of  any 
threat  of  a  recession  to  step  up  their 
efforts  for  relentless  everyday  staple 
fill-ins  and  for  making  adequate  start- 
of-season  purchases  early  enough.  A 
policy  of  steady  day-by-day  department 
buying  in  boom  and  even  in  bust  can 
do  more  to  help  keep  up  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  our  customers  than  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  or  programs.”  He  recom¬ 
mended  also  “a  more  even  keel”  in 
outlay  for  plant  and  equipment. 
Pointing  to  the  Rockefeller  Center 
enterprise,  Silbert  suggested  that  re¬ 
tailers  “have  their  blueprints  ready  to 
add  branches  and  additional  space” 
and  other  facilities  “if  the  boom  dipis 
a  bit.”  Beyond  any  dip  that  may  come 
along,  Silbert  looks  forward  to  the 
period  “when  our  four  million  chil¬ 
dren  per  year  will  be  of  family-build¬ 
ing  age.” 

Trends  in  Competition.  Supermarket 
competition  in  itself  is  not  a  threat 
to  the  department  store,  but  actually, 
“the  department  store,  by  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  trends,  is  creating  a  threat  for 
itself,”  said  M.  M.  Zimmerman,  editor, 
Supjer  Market  Merchandising.  “It  is 
no  more  a  threat  to  the  department 
store  than  the  department  store  is  a 
threat  to  the  supermarket.  Both  be¬ 
long  in  our  scheme  of  life,  both  serve 
the  community  well,  and  both  make  a 
definite  contribution  to  consumer  wel¬ 
fare.” 

The  supermarket’s  contribution  has 
been  to  piopularize  self-service,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  big  profits  can  be 
earned  from  large  volume  and  small 
net  profit— a  philosophy,  Zimmerman 
pointed  out,  that  the  late  S.  Klein  had 
pioneered  before  the  supermarkets 
came  along.  Zimmerman  took  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  task  for  continuing  to 
increase  their  costs  and  improve  serv¬ 
ices,  “with  which  many  customers 
would  have  been  glad  to  dispense,  if 
the  merchandise  carried  a  lower  price.” 
He  also  warned  that  “regardless  of 
how  important  a  department  store 
name  may  be  in  a  community,  it  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  well  known  ad¬ 
vertised  brand  names.”  In  the  super¬ 
market  fields,  the  large  chains,  after 
years  of  effort  to  build  their  own 
brands,  “had  to  give  in  to  the  na¬ 
tional  brand  name.”  The  supiers,  he 
said,  “have  found  that  huge  volume 


and  net  profit  come  from  rapid  turn¬ 
over— and  not  from  the  sale  of  their 
own  brands.” 

The  Super's  Share.  With  the  super¬ 
markets  doing  a  billion  or  more  in 
non-food  lines  today,  and  with  the 
prospect  that  they  may  double  or 
triple  their  share  of  this  market  within 
five  years  or  so,  it  is  easily  possible  that 
some  department  store  business  will 
find  its  way  to  the  check-out  counters 
of  the  supers.  If  the  department  store 
is'  to  meet  this  competition,  it  must  re¬ 
duce  its  operating  costs.  “Have  you 
leaders  who  can  thrive  on  a  fraction- 
of-a-cent  profit  on  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
sales?”  Zimmerman  asked.  Supiermar- 
kets,  he  said,  work  on  a  penny  a  dollar 
profit.  They  are  not,  however,  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  complete  lines  in  each 


E.  B.  WEISS 


"DER-HAPS  the  most  widely  antici- 
pated  debate  at  the  entire  NRDGA 
convention  revolved  around  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  night  selling  in  department 
stores.  Viewed  in  any  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence-increased  expenses,  dissatisfied 
fiersonnel,  over-all  store  efficiency,  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  the  volume  gained 
—the  topic  has  become  as  sensitive  to 
retailers  as  an  exposed  nerve.  And  for 
many  of  those  present  at  the  debate, 
the  pain  became  even  more  intense  as 
they  discovered  that  no  one,  with  any 
certainty,  could  tell  them  what  would 
be  best  for  their  own  stores.  They  had 


category  they  carry;  they  want  to  sell 
“only  those  items  which  return  a  quick 
sale  and  a  quick  profit.” 

Zimmerman  urged  the  department 
store  to  “get  rid  of  your  show  cases, 
the  drawers  and  the  boxes  which  hide 
your  merchandise.  Exjjose  it  100  per 
cent  to  your  customers— and  don’t  be 
afraid  if  they  handle  it  too  much,  as 
long  as  they  buy.”  The  department 
store  has  built  a  great  reputation  for 
service,  he  said,  but  today,  “consum¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  do  without  costly 
services  if  the  savings  reflect  themselves 
in  lower  prices  and  more  value  for 
their  purchasing  dollars.”  If  the  de¬ 
partment  store  loses  volume  to  the 
super,  Zimmerman  believes  that  will 
happen  only  “because  of  its  own  lack 
of  foresight  and  courage  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  day.” 


PHILIP  UBOUTILUER 


to  decide  for  themselves  whether  night 
selling,  and  how  much  of  it,  would 
prove  profitable  or  unprofitable. 

Locking  horns  over  the  issue  were 
two  colorful  protagonists:  Philip  Le 
Boutillier,  president  of  Best  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  an  implacable  oppon¬ 
ent  of  night  hours;  and  E.  B.  Weiss, 
Director  of  Merchandising  for  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  whose 
stock  in  trade  is  spiotting  trends  and 
spurring  retailers  to  take  action. 

Back  to  the  "Dark  Ages"?  Long  an 
outspioken  critic  of  night  openings, 


Store  Management,  Public  Relations  and 
Personnel  Groups  combine  to  debate  on 

Night  Openings 
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l^Boutillier  marshalled  a  consider¬ 
able  array  of  arguments  against  them. 
He  took  care,  however,  to  establish 
the  initial  premise  that  selling  condi¬ 
tions  are  different  for  different  tyf)es 
of  retail  stores.  Therefore,  although 
he  is  “against  night  openings  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,”  he  conceded  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  retail  stores,  such  as  gro¬ 
ceries.  can  be  of  genuine  service  after 
sunset.  His  argument  also  seemed  to 
imply  that  larger  department  stores 
selling  big  ticket  items  must  make 
themselves  available  to  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily,  and  are  therefore  justified  in  stay¬ 
ing  open  one  night  a  w’eek. 

But,  he  said,  those  stores  which  are 
pushing  towards  two  or  more  open 
nights,  as  well  as  the  “class  appeal” 
specialty  operations  which  stay  o[>en 
on  any  one  night,  are  foolishly  wor¬ 
shipping  a  false  “more  volume  idol” 
which  LeBoutillier  characterized  as 
“tragic  self-hypnosis.” 

He  claimed  that  the  increased  ex¬ 
pense  factors  of  night  openings,  caused 
by  additional  or  switched  [lersonnel, 
higher  overhead  and  extra  advertising, 
ate  away  any  possible  gains  from  in¬ 
creased  volume.  The  big  problem,  he 
said,  was  net  profit  rather  than  more 
volume. 

LeBoutillier,  whose  store  recorded 
net  profit  figures  during  daylight  hours 
last  year  which  were  almost  double 
the  national  average,  went  on  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  phenomenon  of  “retailers  who 
are  taking  to  night  openings  like  ad¬ 
dicts.”  He  claimed  that  stores  which 
advertise  their  switch  to  night  hours 
as  a  response  to  “public  demand”  are 
deluding  themselves  as  well  as  the 
public,  for  there  is  no  actual  public 
demand  for  night  shopping.  He  re¬ 
ferred  specifically  to  the  experience  of 
his  own  store  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  City  which,  he  claimed, 
had  received  but  five  references  to 
night  shopping  from  customers  in  the 
last  three  years. 

The  real  reason  for  a  rush  to  night 
openings  lies  in  the  “herd  instinct”  of 
retailers  and  their  panicky  fear  of  com¬ 
petition,  LeBoutillier  said.  He  la¬ 
mented  the  consequent  deterioration 
of  established  shopping  areas  and  the 
demoralization  of  service  and  person¬ 
nel. 

LeBoutillier  could  see  no  reason 
for  undoing  the  beneficial  results  of 


the  long  struggle  by  department  stores 
to  establish  “enlightened”  hours  of 
nine  to  five.  “Night  openings,”  he 
warned,  “are  a  reversion  to  the  dark 
ages  of  retailing.” 

The  Voice  of  the  Night  Owl.  If  Philip 
leBoutillier  is  but  a  lonely  voice  pit¬ 
ted  against  the  encroaching  night,  E. 
B.  Weiss  must  be  assignetl  the  role  of 
Chief  Night  Owl,  intoning  his  prophe¬ 
cies  from  a  nearby  branch.  His  thesis 
is  that  night  openings  are  here  to  stay 
and  it’s  upi  to  the  retail  merchant  to 
make  the  most  of  them. 

Weiss  predicated  much  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  statement  that  nocturnal 
shopjping  habits  are  firmly  established 
among  a  large  percentage  of  consum¬ 
ers,  claiming  that  $30  billion  worth  of 
merchandise,  including  food,  is  now 
being  purchased  after  nightfall.  He 
said,  “The  public  .  .  .  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  shove  night  hours  down  the 
throats  of  unwilling  department  store 
management.  .  .  .  The  tendency  .  .  . 
has  been  to  ask  how  the  department 
store  benefits  from  night  openings. 
But  the  starting  pxrint  is  the  shopping 
public— not  the  store.  The  store  must 
learn  how  to  serve  a  changing  shopper 
profitably— but  it  must  serve  the  shop>- 
per.” 

Weiss  cited  many  customer  surveys 
conducted  throughout  the  country 
which  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
night  shopping  in  department  stores. 
The  same  story,  viewed  from  a  more 
impxrrtant  angle,  shows  that  shoppers 
approve  of  night  hours  by  action  as 
well  as  words;  night  openings  have 
been  greeted  with  heavy  buying  by 
consumers.  Still  another  facet  of  the 
picture  painted  by  Weiss  concerned 
the  rate  of  buying.  In  many  stores,  he 
said,  management  has  found  that  the 
percentage  of  sales  to  traffic  is  much 
higher  at  night  than  during  the  day; 
that  the  night  shopper  is  a  buying 
shopper. 

Where  is  this  night  volume  coming 
from?  Is  it  new  or  is  it  merely  shifted 
from  another  part  of  the  week?  The 
question  is  a  familiar  one,  and  Weiss 
admitted  that  there  is  no  precise  tech¬ 
nique  for  measuring  this  factor.  But, 
he  quickly  added,  “the  business  you 
put  into  your  till  nobody  can  take 
away  from  you.” 

In  direct  rebuttal  to  one  of  LeBou- 


MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER 


tillier’s  arguments,  Weiss  pxrinted  out 
that  even  the  “class”  spiecialty  stores 
on  uppier  Fifth  Avenue  have  found 
that  night  hours  are  attracting  many 
new  customers  as  well  as  a  larger  p>er- 
centage  of  cash  sales  in  contrast  to  the 
many  credit  transactions  of  the  day¬ 
light  hours.  In  addition,  he  claimed 
that  the  younger  clientele— “upion 
whom  the  future  of  the  deprartment 
store  depjends”— is  finding  its  way  into 
Fifth  .\venue  stores  after  5:30. 

On  the  question  of  service  to  the 
shopprer,  Weiss  charged  that  although 
Best’s  has  found  the  way  to  reach  more 
customers  through  the  medium  of 
space  (branch  stores),  it  has  yet  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  time  medium  by  oprening  at 
night.  In  so  doing,  Weiss  continued. 
Best’s  is  “practically  defying  a  substan¬ 
tial  piercentage  of  its  customers  to  shop 
at  their  convenience,”  thus  failing  to 
exploit  the  full  pxitential  of  suburban 
branches. 

The  most  tangible  pioint  made  in 
favor  of  night  opienings,  however,  con¬ 
cerned  the  spiecter  of  compretition  from 
variety  chains  and  supiermarkets,  all  of 
which  took  to  night  oprenings  with  a 
splash.  Weiss  claimed  that  nocturnal 
oprerations  of  food  suprermarkets  alone 
have  effected  a  change  in  consumer 
buying  habits,  a  change  which  the  de¬ 
partment  store  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  For  if  the  department  stores 
won’t  accommodate  the  nocturnal 
shoppier,  the  supiermarket  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  do  so,  no  matter  how  ill- 
equippied  they  may  be  for  p>erforming 
that  function. 

Weiss’  warning  to  the  retailer  did 
not  end  with  the  admonition  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  high  and  growing  volume  of 
business  done  at  night;  he  also  main¬ 
tained  that  if  30  to  50  pier  cent  of  the 
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week’s  volume  can  be  done  by  stores 
during  evening  hours,  they  must  use 
new  selling  methods  as  well  as  new 
schedules.  The  greater  traffic  in  the 
shorter  time  will  “demand  more  self¬ 
selection,  more  pre-selling,  even  more 
self-service.” 

In  conclusion,  and  to  the  evident 
dismay  of  his  audience,  Weiss  predict¬ 
ed  that  retailers  would  have  to  “be¬ 
come  night  owls  in  order  to  remain  in 
business.” 

Ctosod  Saturday.  One  of  the  more 
delicate  problems  involved  in  a  change 
to  night  selling  is  that  of  keeping  store 
personnel  happy  with  their  schedules. 
In  fact,  critics  of  night  selling  count 
this  as  one  of  their  major  arguments; 
They  claim  that  salespeople  rebel  at 
working  a  late  shift  one  or  more  nights 
in  the  week;  that  a  high  rate  of  per¬ 
sonnel  turnover  can  be  expected;  that 
the  quality  of  service  will  become 
worse  than  ever,  and  that  it  will  soon 
become  almost  impossible  to  attract 
good  workers  to  retailing. 

There  are  some  retailers,  however, 
who  state  the  case  differently,  claiming 


that  an  extra  day  closed  will  solve  the 
problem.  One  of  these  is  Morgan  £. 
Manchester,  president  of  Harry  S. 
Manchester,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.,  who 
followed  LeBoutillier  and  Weiss  to  the 
microphone.  Manchester’s  operates  five 
days  a  week,  keeping  closed  on  Satur¬ 
day.  The  radically  different  schedule 
not  only  keeps  employees  satisfied  and 
enthusiastic  while  working  two  late 
nights,  Manchester  claimed,  but  also 
attracts  new  personnel  to  the  store. 

The  store’s  volume,  after  the  first 
full  month  with  closed  Saturdays, 
showed  a  drop  of  less  than  one  p>er 
cent.  In  December,  with  three  open 
Saturdays  and  one  closed,  a  gain  of 
11,7  per  cent  was  made.  The  previous 
six-day  volume,  with  Saturdays  con¬ 
tributing  23  per  cent,  was  easily  redis¬ 
tributed  over  five  days.  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  when  the  store  is  open 
from  noon  to  nine,  now  take  53  per 
cent  of  the  week’s  business. 

Manchester’s  is  the  only  large  retail¬ 
er  in  Madison  that  remains  closed  on 
Saturdays  and  open  two  nights.  Yet 
the  store  does  over  one-quarter  of  the 
department  store  volume  in  the  city 


and  its  trading  area  of  400,000.  Of 
further  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  car¬ 
ries  no  furniture,  major  appliances, 
men’s  clothing  or  groceries— the  staples 
of  after-hours  business. 

Perhaps  more  pertinent  than  the 
volume  picture  is  the  fact  that  the 
store  solved  its  immediate  problem  of 
high  personnel  turnover  and  the  con¬ 
current  rise  in  operating  expenses.  Be¬ 
cause  customer  shopping  habits  are 
not  inflexible,  Manchester  pointed 
out,  his  store  now  has  lower  payroll 
expenses,  higher  efficiency  and  happier 
personnel. 

Th«  Car««r  Employe*.  Speaking  at 
same  session  on  night  openings  was 
Theodore  D.  Ellsworth  of  the  School 
of  Retailing,  New  York  University, 
who  presented  the  results  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  survey  of  employee  opinion  on 
longer  hours.  Conducted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Collegiate  Retailing  Association, 
the  survey  asked  presently  working 
retail  personnel  and  college  students 
planning  retail  careers  what  they 
thought  were  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  their  work. 


NRDGA  and  Some  National  Issnes 


The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  assembled  in  42nd  Annual  Convention,  recognizing 
the  problems  facing  the  new  national  administration, 
pfedgq  to  it  full  confidence  and  support  and  subscribe  to 
thejc^lowing  statement  of  convictions.  We  believe  it  is 
imperative: 

1.  That  our  people  and  government  awake  to  the  full  real- 
‘  iiation  that  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  our 

national  economy  is  seriously  menaced  by  government 
waste  and  extravagance;  and  that  all  governmental 
expenditures  not  essential  to  the  nation's  economic 
health  and  to  the  national  defense  be  eliminated. 

2.  That  without  detracting  from  needed  defense  measures 
all  efforts  promptly  be  made  to  relieve  the  American 
people  from  the  enormous  tax  load  with  which  they 
now  are  burdened. 

3.  That  the  government  take  the  necessary  steps  vigor¬ 


ously  to  oppose  international  Communism  and  to  rid 
our  nation  of  all  those  who  are  attempting  to  under¬ 
mine  our  freedom. 

4.  That  the  administration  recognize  the  vital  function  of 
distribution  as  the  economic  force  linking  the  nation's 
consumers  to  industry  and  producers  and 

(a)  Eliminate  all  taxes  which  are  discriminatory  or 
which  discourage  the  sale  of  goods  at  the  retail,  whole¬ 
sale  or  manufacturing  level. 

(b)  Clarify  and  modify  regulatory  legislation  which 
now  shackles  healthy  competitive  practices  and  hinders 
efficient  merchandising. 

(c)  Take  steps  to  create  a  more  equitable  balance  of 
foreign  trade  and  simplify  importing  procedures. 

5.  That  price  and  wage  controls  be  promptly  eliminated 
and  that  no  such  controls  be  enacted  on  a  stand-by 
basis. 
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Longer  working  hours  was  the  most 
generally  disliked  feature  of  their  jobs, 
said  a  majority  of  employees,  and 
most  of  them  agreed  further  that  it  was 
the  only  major  feature  of  their  jobs 
that  was  worsening  instead  of  improv¬ 
ing.  Rate  of  pay  was  also  a  greatly 
disliked  feature,  but  most  employees 
felt  it  was  improving. 

Among  college  students  who  planned 
to  enter  retailing,  many  expressed  a 
willingness  to  overlook  night  and  Sat¬ 
urday  work  in  exchange  for  a  better 
opportunity  to  advance.  However, 
Ellsworth  {xiinted  out,  many  of  these 
same  college  graduates  changed  their 
tunes  as  junior  executives.  With  ex¬ 
perience  working  at  nights  and  Satur¬ 
days,  they  learned  to  dislike  the  hours 
and  the  pay.  But,  he  emphasized, 
hours  and  pay  may  not  in  themselves 
discourage  college  students  from  pur¬ 
suing  a  career  in  retailing. 

A  panel  discussion,  conducted  by 
session  chairman  E.  W.  Dennis  of  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  and  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  any  controversy 
over  the  need  for  at  least  one  night 
opening  may  be  purely  academic  at 
this  late  date.  Questions  and  commen¬ 
tary  from  the  Hoor  indicated  that  a 
large  portion  of  those  present,  al¬ 
though  entertaining  various  views  on 
the  subject,  came  from  stores  that  had 
already  embraced  night  selling  as  a 
necessary  modus  operandi.  Many  dis¬ 
closed  figures  showing  the  large  fier- 
centage  of  the  week’s  business  their 
stores  did  at  night.  Others  questioned 
the  interpretation  of  figures  on  night 
business,  claiming  they  measured 
nothing  that  was  tangible  or  new. 
Most  agreed  that  the  individual  store, 
together  with  its  location,  competition 
and  clientele,  could  be  the  only  de¬ 
terminant  of  how  and  when  night 
openings  are  profitable. 

One  listener,  Mrs.  Orme  of  Schune- 
man’s,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  wryly  inquired 
if  it  really  paid  to  survey  shoppers  for 
their  opinions  on  night  hours.  “Do 
they  ever  really  know  their  own  likes 
or  dislikes?”  she  asked. 

The  implication  was  clear;  whether 
or  not  night  hours  receive  a  rousing, 
clear-cut  mandate  from  the  shoppers, 
the  fellow  on  the  next  block  is  ofien 
and  doing  business— and  that’s  the 
mandate  a  retailer  finds  most  convinc¬ 
ing. 
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Downtown  Bnsiness 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  checks  neglected  opportunities 


1^X1)  R  many  years  the  heads  of  big 
city  stores  have  been  concerned 
about  the  slow  deterioration  of  down¬ 
town  shopping  districts.  Cooperating 
with  other  business  men,  they  have 
tried  to  get  municipal  and  state  action 
on  a  host  of  related  problems:  im¬ 
proved  arterial  highways,  public  trans¬ 
portation  and  parking  facilities,  slum 
clearance.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  staggering  in  many  cities,  and 
there  has  also  been  an  enforced  pericxl 
of  marking  time  because  of  war  and 
postwar  conditions.  Tcxiay,  while  some 
cities  (New  York,  for  example)  seem 
to  be  confronted  with  an  insoluble 
problem,  others  (example,  Pittsburgh) 
have  made  striking  progress.  .Many 
more,  like  St.  Louis,  where  Sidney  R. 
Baer,  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  campaigns 
powerfully  for  action,  are  beginning 
to  move  towards  an  effective  program. 

Meanwhile,  in  reactipn  from  a  de¬ 
featist  attitude  about  the  future  and 
an  over-long  preoccupation  with 
branch  store  problems,  stores  have 
begun  to  ask  themselves  whether  they 
are  neglecting  the  potential  business 
which  flows  past  their  downtown  doors 
right  now.  It  was  from  this  point  of 
view  that  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion  tackled  the  problem  at  convention 
time,  in  a  session  devoted  to  down¬ 
town  store  promotion,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Evan  L.  Ellis,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Crowley,  Milner  8c 
Company,  Detroit. 


cities,  he  pointed  out,  there  are  more 
p>eople  living  in  the  urban  areas 
around  downtown  stores  than  there 
ever  were  before.  “During  our  life¬ 
time  and  for  many  generations  to 
come,’’  he  predicted,  “there  will  be  a 
tremendous  potential  group  of  shop¬ 
pers  available  to  keep  downtown  stores 
going  profitably.’’ 

Instead  of  worrying  too  much  about 
the  number  of  people  who  don’t  come 
downtown  to  shop,  said  Wood,  man¬ 
agement  should  worry  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  do  come  into  the 
downtown  stores  and  don’t  buy  any¬ 
thing  there— an  average  of  40  per  cent. 
In  all  the  data  the  average  department 
store  management  is  constantly  col¬ 
lecting,  there  continues  to  be  one  big 
and  important  omission:  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  who  the  customers 
are,  what  they  want,  and  why  so  many 
shoppers  don’t  buy.  Marketing  re¬ 
search  would  get  the  answers.  Wood 
said,  but  few  stores  have  even  one  per¬ 
son  collecting  this  kind  of  information. 


Planty  of  Customors.  Anxiety  about 
the  future  of  downtown  store  business 
is  misplaced,  said  Albert  J.  Wood, 
president  of  A.  J.  Wood  8c  Co.,  if  it 
U  based  upon  the  idea  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  city-dwelling  customers 
to  provide  adequate  volume.  In  most 


Bettor  Selling  Service.  The  second  re¬ 
quirement  for  turning  shoppers  into 
buyers.  Wood  continued,  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  selling  service.  He  de¬ 
cried  the  defeatist  attitude  which 
seems  to  permeate  the  retail  field  to¬ 
day  on  the  subject  of  training.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  salespeople  are  not  differ¬ 
ent,  he  said,  from  other  salespeople, 
and,  like  those  in  the  service  station 
field,  they  can  be  trained  out  of  slip¬ 
shod  selling  habits  and  into  genuine 
sales-service  attitudes.  Most  needed  is 
training  in  suggestive  selling,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  customer  to  buy  more 
items  and  in  more  departments. 

As  for  self-service.  Wood  warned 
that  the  store  which  considers  it  a 
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solution  to  the  problem  of  inefficient 
help  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Self-service, 
he  said,  is  a  labor-saving  device,  and  it 
is  significant  that  it  first  developed 
during  a  depression  period  when  sales¬ 
people  were  plentiful  and  eager  to  do 
good  jobs.  While  it  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  current  revolution  in  re¬ 
tailing,  he  suggested  it  is  by  no  means 
a  substitute  for  a  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  third  adjustment  of  management 
thinking  which  is  required,  Wood 
went  on,  is  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  job  of  transforming  down¬ 
town  shoppers  into  buying  customers 
must  be  continuous.  Training  must 
be  continuous:  credit  promotion,  too, 
for  it  is  certain  that  people  tend  to 
buy  more  often  in  stores  with  which 
they  have  established  accounts. 

Cooperotiv*  Action.  Finally,  Wood 
described  the  opportunities  for  coop¬ 
erative  effort  by  the  stores  in  a  given 
downtown  area.  While  worrying  about 
the  drift  of  business  to  the  suburbs,  he 
said,  downtown  stores  seem  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  coordination  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort  is  characteristic  of  the 
suburban  shopping  center.  He  urged 
that  downtown  district  stores  get  to¬ 
gether  on  their  problems. 

“Why  not  have  common  fairs,  fash¬ 
ion  shows,  sales  and  give-aways?  Why 
not  take  joint  steps  to  relieve  trans¬ 
portation  problems?  Why  not  arrange 
reduced  transportation  costs  from 
some  areas  into  the  downtown  districts 


for  off-peak  hours  or  for  slower  days? 
Why  not  set  up  a  joint  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  sales  employees?  ...  You 
should  have  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  major  competing 
stores  to  look  into  the  things  which 
can  be  done  jointly  to  get  more  people 
into  the  downtown  district  more  often. 
You  should  survey  your  customers  and 
potential  customers  carefully  to  find 
out  what  it  is  that  influences  them 
and  how  you  can  cater  to  their  wants 
and  to  their  whims.  .  .  .  There  have 
already  been  some  moves  toward  work¬ 
ing  together  for  the  sake  of  efficiency- 
common  delivery  service,  group-owned 
credit  bureaus,  charg-a-plate  arrange¬ 
ments.  All  of  these  represent  concerted 
action  which  saves  money  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  store.  It  is  now  necessary  to  go 
one  step  further  to  look  for  the  joint 
ways  of  increasing  volume.” 

State  Street's  Achievements.  There 
are  some  downtown  areas  where  co¬ 
operative  activity  among  the  stores  is 
a  well-established  fact.  The  most  fam¬ 
ous  of  these  is  State  Street,  Chicago, 
and  from  Helen  G.  Laycock,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager  of 
The  Fair,  the  convention  heard  how 
the  State  Street  Council  is  currently 
building  traffic  into  the  area.  Miss 
Laycock  is  chairman  of  the  Council’s 
Promotion  and  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  from  her  experience  she 
offered  warnings  about  the  difficulties 
of  certain  types  of  promotional  effort 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  others. 


The  total  program  of  the  Council  L 
has  sometimes  consumed  a  budget  as  ] 
large  as  $200,000  in  a  single  year.  Its 
activities  are  guided  by  the  principle 
that  it  must  do  things  members  cannot 
do  alone  and  not  do  things  the  mem¬ 
bers  can  do  alone. 

C^oncentrating  on  more  traffic  as  the 
promotional  goal  last  year.  Miss  L.iy- 
cock’s  committee  first  developed  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  cooperative  newspaper  ads,  run 
at  10-day  intervals.  The  theme  was: 
“Spend  a  Day  on  State  Street  ami 
You’ve  Shopped  the  World.”  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  discontinued,  because  the 
difficulties  it  involved  outweighed  the 
gains.  So  many  issues  arose  that  rela¬ 
tively  few  stores  participated  in  the 
program  in  the  end.  Stores  dropped 
out  because  of  disagreement  on  for¬ 
mat,  copy,  position  on  the  page,  etc. 
Those  who  did  go  into  it  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  when  the  “first  come,  first  p 
served”  rule  had  to  be  invoked  on  *■ 
competitive  items,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  they  paid  a  premium  for  Iina^e 
over  what  the  same  space  would  have 
cost  independently.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  members  to  submit  items  that  ; 
would  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Nevertheless,  the  program  tlid  ] 
get  results,  and  it  was  handled  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  such  a  project  could  be.  .Ml 
details  of  space  reservations,  produc¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  contact  were 
handled  by  an  organization  completely 
independent  of  any  State  Street  store, 
and  each  store  saw  proofs  only  of  its 
own  specific  space. 


Arthur  See  Heads  Sales  Promotion  Division 


I^EWLY-ELECTED  officers  of  tho  Sales  Promotion  Division  are 
as  follows:  chairman,  Arthur  M.  See,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  first  vice  chairman,  William  J.  McLaughlin,  McCurdy  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  second  vice  chairman,  James 
Rotto,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wos/iingfon,  D.  C.,  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph  Purcell,  Fowler,  Dick  and  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

See  announced  during  convention  week  that  a  joint  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  18,  19  and  20. 


"Although  six  months  ago,"  Mr.  See  said,  "these  two  NRDGA 
departments  had  determined  to  forego  their  usual  mid-year 
convention,  the  need  for  hard  selling,  the  increased  emphasis 
on  self-selection  and  many  other  retail  trends  now  require  that 
retail  promotion  and  display  people  meet  to  study  and  find  suit¬ 
able  solutions  to  current  problems." 

W.  T.  Kilduff,  promotion  manager  of  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company, 
Cincinnati,  is  scheduled  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  forthcoming 
conference. 
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Recognition  by  Repetition.  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  succeeded  by  the  one  now  in 
successful  operation:  daily  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  on  radio  in  the  mornings 
and  on  television  at  night.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  foundation.  Miss  Laycock 
said,  on  which  to  build  the  Street’s 
various  monthly  events  as  they  come 
along.  The  radio  announcements 
dramatize  everyday  experiences,  relat¬ 
ing  the  theme  to  current  merchandis¬ 
ing  patterns.  They  end  with  the  slo¬ 
gan  which,  by  constant  rejjetition,  is 
betoming  a  household  phrase  in  Chi¬ 
cago:  “What  do  you  want  to  buy,  what 
do  you  want  to  pay.  State  Street’s  got 
it  every  day!’’  The  line  is  sometimes 
spoken,  sometimes  sung.  On  TV  vari¬ 
ous  visual  devices  are  combined  with 
the  words. 

Individual  stores  use  this  slogan  on 
jxisters,  restaurant  place  mats,  in  pay 
envelo|)es,  and  as  the  subject  of  stories 
in  house  organs. 

I'he  program,  though  it  is  ex|jen- 
sive,  has  received  unanimous  support 
from  both  large  and  small  stores,  and 
is  to  be  continued  as  a  long-range  pro¬ 
ject.  At  the  moment,  the  Council  is 
working  to  expand  it  by  pulling  in 
Chicago  banks,  real  estate  hrms,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  theaters,  all  ol  which 
have  a  stake  in  downtown  traffic. 

Improving  Facilities.  Promotion  is 
only  one  phase  of  Council  activities. 
An  .Area  Improvement  Committee 
works  for  slum  clearance,  transporta¬ 
tion  improvement  and  traffic  regula¬ 
tion:  succeeded  recently  in  establishing 
one-way  streets  in  the  Loop.  Its  efforts 
on  the  parking  problem  resulted  last 
year  in  municipal  bond  issues  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  construction  of  an  under¬ 
ground  garage  beneath  Michigan 
Boulevard,  and  the  building  of  other 
downtown  garages. 

•As  to  the  future  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Miss  Laycock  took  a  look  at  her 
own  Chicago  and  found  the  prospects 
good.  Access  to  the  city  will  become 
easier  with  the  completion  soon  of 
three  great  express  highways;  slum 
clearance  will  make  rcxmi  for  housing 
projects.  And  she  noted  a  trend  that 
is  already  evident:  people  are  moving 
back  from  outlying  locations,  particu- 
larl\  into  the  great  new  apartment 
buildings  which  have  gone  up  near 
the  lake. 


Cooperative  Special  Events.  Another 
report  on  successful  downtown  ccxiper- 
ation  came  from  Philip  Carter,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Toledo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  was  concerned  with  the 
one-day  sales  event  promotion  known 
as  Toledo  Day.  Toledo  Day  is  held 
twice  a  year:  in  mid-May  or  at  least 
a  month  after  Easter,  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  October.  This  is  how  the  To¬ 
ledo  group  handles  it: 

The  event  is  always  held  on  a 
I  hursday.  In  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  .Monday  ojien 
night,  announcements  don’t  break 
until  Tuesday  morning.  Newspapers, 
radio,  TV  and  cards  and  streamers  are 
used.  The  radio  schedule  is  a  heavy 
series  of  chain  breaks  and  minute  spots 
continuing  through  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  large  coo|>erative 
“icebreaker”  announcement  in  the  two 
newspapers  and  a  series  of  small  teaser 
ads.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
give  news  and  feature  coverage,  based 
on  material  supplied  by  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Chamber. 

Prize  awards  are  a  usual  feature  of 
the  promotion.  Store  ads  use  coupon 
inserts,  and  there  is  a  coupon  in  the 
large  cooperative  announcement  atl. 
Coupons  are  deposited  by  customers  at 
the  stores  on  Toleilo  Day  and  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
a  public  prize  drawing  in  the  evening. 
The  list  of  winners  is  announced  on 
11  o’clock  news  broadcasts,  and,  with 
pictures,  in  the  morning  papers.  To 
keep  interest  high  in  the  prize  con¬ 
tests,  some  variation  is  introducetl 
each  time.  For  instance,  to  tie  in  with 
the  theme  of  civic  pride,  all  awards 
were  once  given  in  the  form  of  shares 
of  common  stocks  of  Toledo’s  own  in¬ 
dustries. 

Making  It  News-Worthy.  In  addition 
to  the  prize  award,  at  least  two  other 
features  are  planned  for  each  Toledo 
Day  to  assure  news  build-up.  One  such 
feature  was  a  thrift  theme.  On  this 
occasion,  when  prizes  w'ere  given  in 
the  form  of  U.  S.  savings  bonds,  the 
thrift  theme  was  further  highlighted 
by  giving  free  bus  rides  to  early  shop¬ 
pers.  Incidentally,  for  those  who  wish 
to  use  the  attraction  of  free  transporta¬ 
tion,  Carter  advised  against  his  own 
first  practice  of  leasing  a  transporta¬ 
tion  system  outright  for  the  one-hour 


period  covered.  It  was  more  effective 
and  cheaper  to  use  a  coupon  redemp¬ 
tion  plan.  The  customer  pays  her  fare, 
receives  a  coujron  and  redeems  it  at 
one  of  the  stores. 

For  a  further  news  play,  Toledo 
Day  includes  some  project  which  gives 
recognition  to  a  selected  group  of 
jieople.  One  time,  each  store  honored 
its  oldest  service  employees.  .A  coop¬ 
erative  luncheon  party  was  given  for 
them,  and  bond  awards  were  made  to 
the  two  who  had  the  longest  service 
records.  Last  fall,  Toledo  Day  hon¬ 
ored  housewives.  All  the  housewives 
who  lived  on  Toledo  Street  were 
guests  of  the  merchants  at  luncheon. 

A  fleet  of  Toledo-made  cars  picked 
them  up  at  their  homes  and  took  them 
back  from  the  party. 

There  are  ilifficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come.  One  of  them.  Carter  pointed 
out,  is  the  merchant  who  doesn’t  con¬ 
tribute  but  rides  free  by  using  Toledo 
Day  tie-ups  in  his  advertising  and  dis¬ 
plays.  Registering  the  name  Toledo 
Day  as  a  trademark  will,  Carter  hopes, 
eliminate  this  trouble. 

The  Captive  Customer.  Flelen  Valen¬ 
tine,  editor-in-chief  of  Charm  Maga¬ 
zine,  said  she  had  little  patience  with 
downtown  stores  which  fret  about  the 
development  of  suburban  shopping 
areas  while  completely  neglecting  to 
cultivate  a  close-at-hand  market  of 
well-heeled  shoppers:  the  women  who 
work  in  the  downtown  area.  Five  days 
a  week,  she  said,  these  “captive  custom¬ 
ers”  are  just  across  the  street  or  down 
the  block  from  major  stores;  they  are 
the  reason  why  traffic  peaks  between 
12  and  2  and  why  department  stores 
have  night  hours. 

The  woman  who  works  downtown, 
said  Miss  Valentine,  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  consolation  prize  in  place 
of  the  suburban  housewife;  she  is  in 
fact  a  prize  customer.  The  nation’s  19 
million  working  women  earn  $.82  bil¬ 
lion  a  year:  representing  a  third  of  the 
adult  female  population,  they  buy 
more  than  half  of  the  ready-to-wear 
sold. 

But  except  for  recognizing  the  need 
of  some  night  openings,  retailers  are 
not  properly  developing  the  business 
{X)tential  these  women  represent,  said 
Miss  Valentine.  She  advised  research 
as  a  start:  finding  out  who  the  work- 
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Careers  in  Retailing 


Personnel  Group  studies  what  colleges  and  stores  can  do 


ing  women  of  the  city  are;  where  they 
work;  what  major  job  categories  they 
represent;  where  they  live  and  what 
transportation  tliey  use.  She  urged  a 
careful  study  of  the  12  to  2  traffic  to 
determine  how  many  sales,  especially 
impulse  sales,  are  lost  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  quick  service. 

Making  It  Easy  to  Buy.  Miss  Valentine 
offered  a  list  of  services  and  systems 
which  would  help  get  the  business  of 
the  woman  who  has  more  money  than 
time  to  sp>end  on  her  shopping:  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  help  during  lunch  hour; 
express  elevator  service  during  lunch 
hour;  self  selection  displays;  quick 
service  sandwich  bars;  special  sales 
starting  at  noon,  or  at  six  on  open 
nights,  and  bulletined  in  advance  to  a 
selected  list  of  working  women;  home 
deliveries  on  Saturdays  when  the  work¬ 
ing  woman  is  there  to  receive  them; 
office  deliveries  during  the  week;  a 
pick-up  door  open  until  10  at  night, 
where  the  working  women  can  collect 
phone  order  and  lunch  hour  pur¬ 
chases;  complete  merchandise,  price 
and  location  information  on  items  in 
window  displays;  seven-day  and  24- 
hour  phone  order  service.  Finally,  she 
called  attention  to  Charm’s  own  six 
o’clock  “Buy-It-Off-the-Runway”  fash¬ 
ion  shows.  For  such  a  show  the  maga¬ 
zine  offers  a  complete  script;  working 
plans  for  runway,  stage  set,  and  the 
display  rack  which  invites  immediate 
purchases;  also  sketches  of  props,  and 
a  program  format.  This  last  item 
should  include  a  list  of  store  services 
which  facilitate  shopping;  a  Hoor-by- 
floor  blueprint  of  department  loca¬ 
tions  and  an  order  form  for  merchan¬ 
dise  shown.  The  order  form.  Charm 
suggests,  should  be  combined  with  a 
fill-in  form  for  a  prize  drawing,  so  that 
a  special  list  of  business  w’omen  can 
be  built  up.  The  main  feature  of  the 
Charm  show  is  the  rack  of  duplicate 
merchandise  set  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
showing  room,  where  customers  can 
examine  the  fashions  and  either  buy 
them  at  once  or  leave  their  orders. 

A  complete  fashion  show  of  this 
type  was  presented  by  Charm’s  staff  at 
the  conclusion  of  Miss  Valentine’s 
speech.  Price  ranges  selected  drove 
home  the  point  that  the  working 
woman  is  not  necessarily  a  budget  de¬ 
partment  customer. 


l^ffANY  retailers  have  bewailetl  the 
-^"■^•fact  that  their  personnel  turn¬ 
over  sometimes  seems  to  be  catching 
up  with  their  merchandise  turnover. 

However  exaggerated  the  statement 
may  be,  it  still  serves  to  point  up  one 
of  the  more  acute  problems  facing  de¬ 
partment  stores  totlay:  It’s  difficult  to 
get  gootl  sales  and  executive  personnel 
and  often  just  as  difficult  to  keep  them 
once  they’re  on  the  payroll.  One 
answer,  of  course,  is  to  attract  p>eople 
who  are  genuinely  interestetl  in  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career:  they  will  learn  faster, 
do  their  work  better  and  stay  longer. 

.\n  examination  of  this  problem, 
with  specific  reference  to  attracting 
career-minded  college  graduates  into 
retailing,  was  made  at  a  Person¬ 
nel  Group  session.  One  conclusion 
emerged  unanimously  and  quickly: 
The  stores,  rather  than  the  schools, 
must  take  the  blame  for  failing  to 
make  retailing  attractive  to  college 
students. 

What  the  Student  Thinks.  Just  how 
unattractive  students  find  retailing  to 
be,  insofar  as  picking  a  career  is  con¬ 
cerned,  was  made  evident  in  a  report 
by  John  E.  Steele,  placement  direc¬ 
tor  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  cited 
the  results  of  a  survey  he  had  taken 
among  100  graduating  students  at  his 
school. 

Asked  to  list  their  aversions  to  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  career,  a  majority  of  the 
students  named  low  starting  salaries 
first.  The  next  greatest  number  tlidn’t 
like  the  working  hours  and  another 
group  found  fault  with  being  on  its 
feet  all  day. 

Major  preferences  for  retailing  as  a 
career  included  opportunity  for  jobs 
and  future  advancement,  variety  of 


work,  high  future  income  and  the 
chance  to  meet  all  kinds  of  people  in 
their  work. 

.Ynother  point  Steele  discovered  was 
that  although  74  per  cent  of  those 
surveyed  had  had  either  full  or  part- 
time  experience  working  in  retail 
establishments,  52  per  cent  of  those 
same  students  said  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  at  those  jobs  to  inter¬ 
est  them  in  a  retail  career. 

On  two  controllable  factors,  there-  i 
fore,  it  developed  that  retailers  were  I 
disinclined  to  attract  college  people:  I 
They  weren’t  ready  to  pay  enough  ■ 
and  they  neglected  to  follow  up  on  ^ 
prospects  who  were  within  their  grasp,  jj 
This  same  pattern  emerged  in  all  the  3 
talks  at  the  session. 

.\s  for  the  uncontrollable  factors  of 
long  working  hours  without  aid  of  a 
chair,  it  was  suggested  that  nothing 
could  be  done  by  the  retailer  except 
balance  them  off  by  playing  up  more 
attractive  aspects. 

Raise  the  Ante.  Steele  went  on  to  sug-  J 
gest  some  actions  retailers  could  take  • 
to  change  the  attitudes  held  by  col¬ 
lege  students.  Most  im|Jortant  was 
raising  starting  salary  rates.  “On  a 
weighted  average  basis,  retailing  is 
$67  per  month  below  the  average  of 
other  industries  completing  for  the 
same  manpower,’’  he  said.  .\n  $85  jier 
month  difference  between  retail  start¬ 
ing  pay  and  starting  pay  in  other  fields 
was  found  among  men  graduates  in 
the  June  ’52  class  at  his  school. 

Other  recommendations  offeretl  by 
Steele  included  a  greater  participation 
by  stores  in  placement  organizations 
and  other  jiersonnel  activities  outside 
of  retailing.  He  also  mentioned  some 
apparently  minor,  but  nonetheless  dis- 
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Leaders  in  the  discussion  on  career-building;  Prof.  Wenzil  K.  Doha  of  Washington 
UnhersHy,  president  of  the  American  Collegiate  Retailing  Association;  John  E. 
Raasch,  chairman  of  the  board,  John  Wanamaker;  Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  and  John  E.  Steele,  director 
of  placement  at  Ohio  State's  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 


tasteful,  aspects  of  retail  work  brought 
up  by  students  and  alumni.  One  was 
nepotism;  store  management  shoidd 
take  pains  to  see  that  relatives  earn 
their  high-level  positions  in  order  to 
avert  jealousy  and  defeatism  among 
other  junior  executives  and  trainees. 
Another  was  the  over-commercializa¬ 
tion  of  Christmas,  with  its  attendant 
loss  of  prestige  for  department  stores. 
Such  an  item  may  seem  trifling  to 
busy  merchants,  but  it,  too,  helps  to 
paint  an  unfavorable  attitude  in  the 
mind  of  a  college  student. 

What  the  Schools  Can  Do.  Schools 
can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  help 
attract  more  and  lietter  personnel  to  a 
retailing  career,  and  they  can  do  it 
outside  the  realm  of  the  classroom,  but 
they  will  need  more  cooperation  from 
stores  to  do  it.  That  was  the  gist  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Wenzil  K. 
Dolva,  professor  of  retailing  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Collegiate  Re¬ 
tailing  Association. 

Dr.  Dolva  elaborated  on  the  need 
for  competent  career  f>eople  with  the 
statement  that  “the  difference  between 
the  successful  store  and  the  mediocre 
store  is  the  jiersonnel  which  they  are 
able  to  attract  and  hold  at  all  levels 
and  tlivisions  ...  a  new’  suburban  loca¬ 
tion  or  a  new  front  on  your  store  will 
not  alone  insure  success.” 

He  pointed  out  that  collegiate  retail 
education  is  at  present  involved  in 
promotional  programs  to  bring  more 
potential  career  people  into  retailing 
studies.  That  such  promotional  efforts 


tan  be  successful  was  shown  by  a  re- 
tent  survey  conducted  at  his  schtK)l. 
Of  the  students  enrolled  in  Washing¬ 
ton  University’s  retailing  program,  77 
{ler  cent  were  brought  there  through 
the  school’s  students,  faculty,  bulle¬ 
tins,  advertisements,  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  and  “career  days”  held  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  In  contrast,  only 
five  per  cent  said  a  retailer  had  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  enroll. 

Dr.  Dolva  went  on  to  say  that  the 
accomplishments  of  retailing  schools 
would  be  increased  by  more  coopera¬ 
tion  from  stores.  Not  only  can  they 
help  by  financial  contributions,  but 
also  by  active  participation  in  plan¬ 
ning  school  curricula,  by  promoting 
interest  among  potential  students,  by 
consulting  faculty  members  on  store 
training  problems  and  by  sitting  down 
with  the  schools  to  plan  research  pro¬ 
grams.  The  last  item  can  lie  tremen¬ 
dously  important,  both  to  stores  and 
schools.  Retailing  would  certainly 
benefit  from  research  and  planning 
studies  of  store  organization,  new  sell¬ 
ing  techniques,  layout  and  fixturing 
and  new  merchandising  methods,  to 
mention  just  a  few. 

What  Stores  Must  Give.  What  role 
department  stores  can  play  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  recruit  better  jx?ople  to  a  re¬ 
tailing  career  was  outlined  by  John  E. 
Raasch,  chairman  of  the  board  of  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He,  too,  castigated  retailers  for 
their  negligence  in  the  matter  of  mak¬ 
ing  retailing  an  attractive  career. 

Raasch  told  the  personnel  people 


present  that  there  was  gocxl  reason  for 
their  being  at  a  disadvantage  in  col¬ 
lege  recruitment.  While  out  scouring 
the  campuses  for  executive  trainees, 
college  recruiters  find  themselves  up 
against  stiff  competition  from  other 
industries.  Whereas  students  are  fully 
aw'are  of  what  careers  await  them  with 
Cieneral  Electric  or  General  Motors, 
they  have  but  a  smattering  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  prospects  with  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  And  whatever  atti¬ 
tudes  they  do  have  are  usually  nega¬ 
tive,  emphasizing  the  low  starting  pay, 
long  hours  and  so  forth. 

The  fault,  Raasch  }X)inted  out,  lies 
not  so  much  with  any  inherent  disad¬ 
vantage  department  stores  have  in 
(omparison  with  giant  industry  as  it 
does  with  department  stores’  refusal  to 
(om|}ete.  “Retailing  has  failed  to  tell 
its  story.  It  has  never  seen  the  necessity 
of  selling  careers  in  retailing,”  he  said. 
(Competitive  as  it  is  in  merchandising, 
it  doesn’t  put  up  a  shadow  of  a  fight 
in  order  to  acquire  good  personnel. 

He  characterized  the  problem  as  a 
two-edged  one;  l>efore  progress  can  be 
made  in  selling  students  on  the  merits 
of  a  retailing  career,  store  owners  must 
be  sold  on  the  benefits  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  .\nd  the  latter  task  can  best  be 
attacked  from  within  the  store.  Per¬ 
sonnel  people  must  hammer  away  at 
it,  reciting  facts  and  figures  along  with 
their  own  frustrations. 

Accent  the  Positive.  Once  store  own¬ 
ers  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
“giving  in  order  to  get”  better  person¬ 
nel,  they  must  pursue  a  fHjsitive 
course.  The  number  of  attractive  fac¬ 
tors  in  a  retailing  career  is  large 
enough  to  balance  off  or  outweigh  the 
disadvantages,  but  too  few  people, 
stores  as  well  as  students,  know  about 
them,  Raasch  claimed. 

In  one  recent  survey  of  college  stud¬ 
ents,  he  pointed  out,  retailing  was 
rated  low  in  all  factors  comprising  a 
good  career  jx)tential.  Yet  a  majority 
of  the  same  students  picked  retailing 
first  among  six  career  possibilities. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  availability  of 
jobs  and  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  job  security  in  retailing  is  com¬ 
paratively  high,  unlike  such  a  field  as 
engineering.  “A  sound  {lersonnel  pro¬ 
gram  for  retailers,”  Raasch  said,  “must 
be  predicated  on  normal  conditions. 
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not  depression  or  boom.” 

It  retailers  would  learn  to  accent 
tlieir  good  points  as  well  as  improve 
some  of  the  bad  ones,  they  would 
find  a  much  easier  job  of  recruiting. 
More  publicity  is  needed,  as  well  as 
{X)licy  clarifications  by  top  manage¬ 
ment,  to  show  students  that  there  are 
definite  roads  to  advancement,  more 
advantageous  training  programs, 
greater  rewards  for  talent  and  hard 
work  in  retailing  than  there  are  in 
other  fields.  (Later  in  the  session  it 
was  suggested  that  stores  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  publishing  figures  on  execu¬ 
tive  salaries  in  retailing  for  college 
students’  consumption.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  department  store  salaries  over 
$10,000  a  year  is  high  in  comparison 
with  other  industries.) 

Most  important,  top  management 
must  be  convinced  that  a  higher,  more 
competitive  salary  offer  is  well  worth 
the  expense. 

.\s  for  the  manner  in  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  can  achieve  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  recruitment  program,  Raasch 
thought  a  large  scale,  industry-wide 
campaign  would  be  ineffective  due  to 
the  diversities  of  location,  size  and 
ty|)e  among  stores.  “Stores  would  do 
l>etter  to  work  within  their  immediate 
trading  areas,  in  cooperation  with 
schools  of  retailing  and  local  associa¬ 
tions.  A  national  group,  such  as  the 
NRDGA,  could  best  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  and  publicity,” 
he  said,  adding  that  if  local  group  ac¬ 
tion  should  fail,  the  bigger  stores  could 
still  do  an  effective  job  by  themselves 
in  raising  retail  prestige. 

Who  Gets  the  Cream?  I'he  subject  of 
salary  put  in  another  appearance  in  an 
unusually  lively  open  discussion  that 
followed  the  prepared  speeches.  Two 
professors  of  retailing,  one  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  New  York  and 
the  other  from  Boston  University,  ad¬ 
vocated  selectivity  in  paying  executive 
trainees.  “Pay  more  to  fewer.  Train¬ 
ing  classes  are  too  big,  anyway,”  was 
one  suggestion.  Another  broached  die 
idea  of  applying  scientific  measure¬ 
ment  to  trainees,  thus  determining 
how  much  they  actually  were  worth  in 
terms  of  present  and  future  produc¬ 
tivity.  Many  similar  suggestions  came 
from  the  floor,  attesting  to  the  high 
regard  personnel  people  have  for  the 


importance  of  salary  in  recruitment 
programs. 

In  answer  to  one  question,  Kenneth 
Richmond,  chairman  of  the  session 
and  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Abraham  8c  Straus,  Brooklyn,  said  pay¬ 
ing  a  higher  salary  to  a  promising 
trainee,  even  if  it  is  considerably  out 
of  line,  is  better  than  paying  lower  sal¬ 
aries  to  mediocre  workers. 

The  inevitable  comparison  between 
the  recruiting  success  of  firms  like 
General  Electric  and  that  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  was  also  made,  with  the 
complaint  that  “big  companies  are 
getting  the  cream  of  the  crop.”  In 
answer,  John  Steele  quoted  figures  to 


TF  there  was  ever  a  disjxisiiion  to 
-■•regard  sales  training  as  the  problem 
and  function  of  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager  exclusively,  that  itlea  has  been 
scrapped.  Evidence  was  never  more 
plentiful  than  at  this  year’s  conven¬ 
tion,  when  the  subject  was  discussed  at 
three  different  sessions,  by  store  heads, 
manufacturers,  merchandise  managers, 
sales  promotion  managers  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  executives  themselves. 

Salesperson  As  Promoter.  Developing 
the  salesperson  as  an  active  member 
of  the  sales  promotion  team  was  the 
theme  of  Chester  Leojiold’s  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  Personnel  Group. 
Leopold  is  sales  promotion  director  of 
Wolf  8c  Dessauer.  He  advised  sales 
promotion  managers  to  add  personnel 
to  their  list  of  media;  to  realize  that 
the  support  of  the  salespeople  must  be 
won  if  plans  for  special  promotions 
are  to  be  considered  complete.  This 
job,  he  said,  requires  the  same  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  showmanship  that  the  sales 


the  effect  that  73  jier  cent  of  last  year’s 
graduates  went  with  companies  having 
less  than  500  jieople  on  their  payrolls. 

Georgia  Wittich,  training  director 
of  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  then 
chimed  in  with  the  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  “the  good  whole  milk”  is  more 
amenable  to  training  than  “the  cream” 
on  top.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  IQ  or 
academic  records  and  success  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  good  proportion 
of  those  present  thought  they  would 
like  more  cream,  and  thought  they 
knew  how  to  get  it— with  a  little  more 
help  from  top  management. 


jjromotion  man  puts  into  his  adver¬ 
tising. 

Here  are  some  of  Leopold’s  devices 
for  letting  salespeople  know  what’s 
going  on  in  promotion  and  enlisting 
their  support: 

1.  Print  up  on  government  post¬ 
cards  a  special  invitation-type  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  sale;  have  the  sales¬ 
people  individually  address  and  sign 
these  cards  for  their  own  special  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  every  10  cards  of  this 
type  addressed,  give  the  salesperson 
one  chance  for  a  long  list  of  prizes.  In 
a  recent  W.  8c  D.  hosiery  promotion, 
this  device  brought  in  plenty  of 
friends  and  relatives  as  well  as  regidar 
customers. 

2.  Use  a  social  get-together  to  start 
promotions  off  in  a  spirit  of  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  fun:  at  Wolf  8c  Dessauer 
doughnut  breakfasts  are  jjopular. 

3.  On  the  theory  that  everyone  in 
retailing  is  a  frustrated  display  man. 
Wolf  8c  Dessauer  runs  display  contests 
among  the  salespeople  in  advance  of  a 
promotion.  The  salespeople  set  up 


Salesmanship 
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The  Personnel  Group  and  the  Sales  Promotion 
and  Merchandising  Divisiotis  all  tackle  a  com¬ 
mon  problem:  How  to  train  for  better  selling? 
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At  a  joint  session  of  the  Personnel  Group  and  the  Merchandising  Division; 
Lawrence  Marcus,  vice  president  of  Neiman-Marcus,  who  discussed  the  personnel 
angle  of  fashion  merchandising;  Herbert  H.  Schwamb,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  personnel,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  who  talked  on  how  to  handle  mer¬ 
chandise  information  programs  when  buying  and  selling  responsibilities  are 
separated;  and  the  co-chairmen  of  the  session— Georgia  Wittich,  training  director 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  and  P.  Guerrieri,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Kresge-Newark. 


their  own  displays  with  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  tlisplay  department;  by 
the  time  the  promotion  ojiens  they 
have  sold  themselves  thoroughly  on 
the  idea  and  the  merchandise. 


training  departments;  in  system  train¬ 
ing,  a  special  campaign  to  reduce  send 
orders. 

When  the  November  anniversary 
sale  and  Christmas  business  came 
along,  executives  went  to  work  in  the 
selling  areas,  well  identified  by  badges 
emblazoned,  “Service  Executive.”  The 
effect  of  their  presence  and  example 
was  to  boost  morale,  and.  Miss  Cun¬ 
ningham  pointed  out,  they  themselves 
found  real  satisfaction  in  sharing  the 
burdens  and  the  excitement. 

Other  speakers  at  the  session  were 
John  W.  Hubbell  of  the  Simmons  Co. 
and  Raymond  M.  Munsch  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads  (see  page  6). 


Crowley's  Success.  Opal  j.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  training  director  of  Crowley, 
Milner  &  (Company,  brought  to  the 
convention  the  story  of  the  intensive 
campaign  for  better  selling  which  was 
conducted  through  the  fall  and  winter 
at  Cirowley’s.  She  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “an  intensive  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  only  important  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  long,  continuous  plan.”  The 
special  feature  of  the  Crowley  Septem- 
ber-to-Christmas  effort  was  active  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  executives.  Executives 
were  on  the  selling  floor;  it  was 
stressed  that  buyers  and  assistants  must 
be  the  true  leaders  in  selling,  setting 
the  pace  and  the  attitude  towards  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sales.  The  campaign  was 
launched  at  a  big  meeting  of  custom¬ 
er-contact  employees  during  which  the 
challenge  was  presented:  “Let’s  make 
(^jjowley’s  the  best  selling,  most  cus¬ 
tomer-conscious  store  in  America.” 

I'he  mechanics  of  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  10-week  review,  conducted 
by  department  managers,  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  areas  of  salesmanship,  with  a 
new  phase  introduced  each  two  weeks; 
special  attention  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment  to  the  new  people  hired, 
and  meetings  of  these  people  with 
management;  fashion  training,  in 
small  groups,  with  emphasis  on  co¬ 
ordination;  more  and  better  merchan¬ 
dise  training  by  buyers,  assistants  and 


Personnel  Administration  Needs.  How 

can  a  company’s  personnel  program 
rise  above  merely  being  “a  heterogene¬ 
ous  collection  of  personnel  gimmicks?” 
To  do  a  training  job  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  as  retailing  today  requires,  the 
first  essential  is  an  improvement,  in 
the  mediocre  status  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  in  unprogressive  com¬ 
panies.  This  was  the  observation  of 
S.  Avery  Raube,  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board.  Where  this 
situation  exists,  said  Raube,  manage¬ 
ment  must  first  determine  why  it  is 
so.  It  may  lie  the  fault  of  management 
itself:  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  profit 
contribution  that  healthy  employer- 
employee  relationships  can  make  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  It  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  stem  from  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  piersonnel  manager  him¬ 
self:  insufficient  capacity  for  major  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  lack  of  knowledge  of 
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the  problems  and  functions  of  the 
other  activities  of  the  company;  or 
failure  to  recognize  that  he,  by  himself, 
cannot  do  the  whole  personnel  job, 
but  must  enlist  every  executive  and 
sujiervisor  as  the  personnel  officer  for 
his  own  group. 

The  essential  elements  of  good  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationships  which 
Raube  identified  were  “written  state¬ 
ments  of  the  company’s  policies,  sound 
organization  structure,  effective  com¬ 
munication  and  consultation,  the  right 
man  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and 
centralized  personnel  administration 
as  a  major  function”  reporting  to  the 
chief  executive  officer. 

Raube  spoke  before  the  Personnel 
(;roup,  with  John  E.  Damerel,  Group 
chairman  and  director  of  jjersonnel 
at  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  session.  Other  sp>eak- 
ers  were  Schuyler  Hoslett  and  Selby  S. 
Santmyers. 

Good  Work  Attitudes.  The  creation 
of  cooperative  work  attitudes  among 
employees  is  largely  a  matter  of  a  free 
flow  of  information,  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
supervised.  There  are  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a 
relationship,  said  Schuyler  D.  Hoslett 
of  Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration; 
not  all  of  them  can  be  removed  by  the 
supervisor’s  own  efforts,  no  matter 
how  well  directed  these  may  be. 
Among  the  things  the  good  supervisor 
can  do,  however,  are  these: 

1 .  Create  a  favorable  atmosphere,  in 
which  there  is  mutual  acceptance  of 
criticism  and  suggestions  and  mutual 
discussion  of  problems.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  supervisor  must  have 
the  ability  to  de-emphasize  the  status 
tlifference  between  himself  and  his 
subordinates. 

2.  Create  more  opp>ortunities  for 
communication,  by  means  of  more  in¬ 
dividual  contacts  and  through  both 
formal  and  informal  meetings;  and 
utilize  these  opportunities  better.  A 
common  failure  of  suf>ervisors,  said 
Hoslett,  is  that  they  don’t  listen 
enough— they  slip  back  into  the  ac¬ 
cepted  status  relationship  in  which 
the  supervisor  talks  and  the  subordi¬ 
nate  listens.  To  listen  for  and  respond 
to  the  emotional  content  of  what  the 
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subordinate  is  saying  is  a  su|jervisory 
skill  of  the  highest  importance. 

Can  supervisors  who  do  not  natural¬ 
ly  bring  a  receptive  attitude  into  their 
relations  with  workers  be  trained  into 
it?  "Broadly  speaking,”  said  Hoslett, 
"our  attempts  to  change  attitudes  and 
behavior  through  training  have  been 
disappointing.  This  is  the  hardest  of 
educational  problems.”  Yet  consider¬ 
able  progress  can  be  made,  he  said, 
through  company  programs  for  execu¬ 
tive  development  and  through  the 
various  university  programs  of  the 
same  nature. 

Making  Training  EfFoctive.  "How  can 
we  get  store  employees  to  be  willing  to 
take  training?  How  can  we  get  store 
managers  and  owners  to  be  willing  to 
do  training?”  These  are  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  personnel  managers 
need  the  answers  if  they  are  to  deliver 
—as  they  are  expected  to  do— better 
volume  per  salesperson  in  the  coming 
year.  Selby  S.  Santmyers,  sales  train¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  division  of  Sylvania  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts,  stated  the  question  and  offered 
some  answers. 

The  Joseph  Horne  Company,  the 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Company  and  certain 
departments  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  are 
getting  good  training  results,  he  re- 
|X)rted,  by  following  four  general  prin¬ 
ciples: 

1.  Always  point  out  to  the  employ¬ 
ees  how  they  will  gain  by  the  training. 

2.  Design  the  training  so  that  the 
employees  do  more  of  the  talking  or 
doing  than  does  the  trainer. 

3.  Have  the  employee  find  and  state 
in  his  own  words  the  selling  points  he 
is  to  use  in  the  presence  of  die  cus¬ 
tomer.  Stated  in  his  own  words,  they 
become  his  own  selling  points. 

4.  Give  the  employees  practice  in 
finding  and  stating  selling  points  un¬ 
til  they  do  so  by  habit. 

Management's  Role.  As  for  manage¬ 
ment,  a  passive  willingness  to  let  train¬ 
ing  be  carried  on  is  far  from  enough; 
as  an  example  of  active,  productive 
management  policy,  Santmyers  cited 
the  specifications  laid  down  by  the 
head  of  a  Midwestern  store  with  a 
record  of  good  training  results: 

“1.  Our  master,  long-range  program 
is  in  writing  and  can  be  amended  only. 


under  controlled  conditions. 

"2.  Individual  and  spot  programs 
are  to  go  into  effect  only  after  I  have 
seen  the  written  outline  and  the  writ¬ 
ten  statement  of  the  purposes  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  training. 

"3.  The  ojiening  sessions  of  a  series 
are  always  ‘kicked-off’  by  the  head  of 
the  department  wherein  the  trainees 
work.  The  head  of  the  department 
must  attend  other  sessions  at  intervals. 

"4.  Schedules  of  all  training  sessions 
on  all  subjects  are  in  my  office.  I  at¬ 
tend  at  least  one  session  of  every  series. 

"5.  Rejxjrts  of  attendance  by  all 
trainees  are  sent  to  me. 

"6.  Final  reports  of  results  are  sent 
to  me  and  I  read  them.  These  evalu¬ 
ations  of  results  must  be  in  terms  of, 
first,  the  original  objective  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  l)y-products.” 

Robots  vs.  People.  What  was  |)erhaps 
the  convention’s  most  eloquent  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  thesis  that  salespeople  are 
neither  as  good  nor  as  necessary  as 
they  used  to  be  came  from  Lawrence 
Marcus,  vice  president  of  Neiman- 
Marcus,  who  spoke  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  and 
the  Personnel  Group. 

To  those  who  wonder  if  they  should 
abandon  the  hope  of  improving  sales¬ 
manship  and  put  their  faith  instead  in 
advertising,  display  and  self-service, 
Marcus  said: 

"There  is  no  argument  against  the 
idea  that  effective  display  will  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  Some  articles  for  which  a 
customer  has  recurrent  needs  and 
which  she  buys  frequently  can  be 
better  sold  to  everyone’s  advantage 
through  self-service.  But  with  all  this 
talk  of  robot  selling,  I  have  been  won¬ 
dering  whether  they  have  devised  one 
that  would  tell  a  customer  that  the 
pink  hat  was  more  becoming  to  her 
than  the  green  one;  that  this  dress  fits 
l>etter  than  that  one;  that  a  certain  bag 
she  has  seen  in  black  will  be  in  stock 
next  week  in  navy. 

“Most  of  all  I  want  to  see  a  robot 
that  will  call  up  a  customer  and  tell 
her  that  a  bedspread  that  she  had  been 
looking  for  last  week  had  come  in.  I 
would  also  like  to  see  a  robot  switch  a 
customer’s  desire  from  one  article  that 
you  don’t  have  in  her  size  to  another 
article  that  you  do.  .\nd,  finally.  I’d 
like  to  see  a  robot  vary  its  appeal  from 


one  customer  to  another  depending  on 
her  interests.” 

The  problem,  Marcus  said,  is  to  find 
out  which  articles  can  best  be  sold 
through  self-service  and  which  require 
salesperson  service;  he  suggested  this 
as  a  productive  field  for  serious,  long- 
range  research. 

A  Salesmanship  Program.  It  should 
be  obvious,  Marcus  said,  that  certain 
products  and  departments  will  always 
vitally  need  good  salespeople.  How  is 
retailing  going  to  get  them,  train  them 
and  keep  them?  To  get  them,  he  ad¬ 
vised:  (1)  study  of  the  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  of  other  industries;  (2)  contact 
with  college  and  school  placement 
counsellors  to  break  down  their  appar¬ 
ent  prejudice  against  retailing;  (3) 
preparation  of  a  suggested  curriculum 
for  high  school  and  college  students 
that  would  better  fit  them  for  retail¬ 
ing;  (4)  sponsorship  of  vocational 
preference  tests  for  students. 

Continuous  training  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  the  next  element  in  a  good 
[lersonnel  program,  Marcus  continued. 
“To  be  effective,”  he  said,  “the  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  every  level  of  manage¬ 
ment  participate  in  its  execution.  .  .  . 
Centralized  training  is  satisfactory  for 
system  teaching,  orientation  and  the 
general  principles  of  selling,  but  it  is 
the  application  of  the  principles  to 
each  customer  contact  that  will  result 
in  productive  sales  effort.  ...  It  is 
recognized  that  branch  store  selling  is 
usually  better  than  main  store  selling 
—this  is  due  to  the  constant  pressure 
of  supervisors  in  branch  store  depart¬ 
ments  who  don’t  have  so  many  duties 
that  keep  them  off  the  selling  floor. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  continuous 
selling  supervision.” 

Pay  for  Production.  If  the  employees 
are  well  selected,  well  placed,  well 
trained  and  well  supervised,  the  store 
has  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
high  labor  turnover,  for  the  employee 
who  is  doing  a  good  job  in  a  lively, 
productive  selling  group  is  not  quick 
to  leave  it.  But  she  must  know  she  is 
doing  a  good  job— Marcus  stressed 
regular,  conscientious  performance  re¬ 
views— and  she  must  be  paid  better  for 
better  work.  “Retailers,”  Marcus  com¬ 
mented,  “say  that  there  are  unlimited 
opportunities  in  their  field;  unfortu- 
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Salesmanship  team,  at  the  Sales  Promotion-Personnel  session:  John  W.  Hubbell,  vice  president,  Simmons  Co.;  David 
E.  Babcock,  personnel  director.  The  Dayton  Co.;  Opal  J.  Cunningham,  training  director,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company; 
Raymond  M.  Munsch,  director  of  personnel  and  service.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.;  Arthur  M.  See,  sales  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  Saks-34th,  and  Chester  M.  Leopold,  sales  promotion  director.  Wolf  &  Dessauer. 


nately  that  is  mainly  lip  service— they 
need  to  give  pocket  service  to  this 
idea.  .  .  .  Do  we  pay  enough  for  out¬ 
standing  jobs?  Assuming  a  commis¬ 
sion  system  of  pay,  or  its  equivalent, 
isn’t  the  one  who  sells  twice  as  much 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
pay?  Doesn’t  she  move  a  lot  of  hartl- 
to-sell  merchandise— doesn’t  she  reduce 
your  markdowns— doesn’t  her  added 
volume  reduce  your  overhead?  Review 
your  system  of  pay  in  these  terms— 
jjerhaps  we’re  all  wrong  in  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  compensation.” 

The  Challenging  Customer.  Fleur 
Cowles,  associate  editor  of  Look  and 
Quick,  focused  her  attention  on  the 
changing  customer— more  prosperous, 
better  educated  than  he  used  to  be.  He 
has  more  interests  and  his  standards 
and  needs  have  changed,  said  Mrs. 
Cowles;  they  continue  to  change,  and 
at  an  ever  quicker  tempo.  Retailing, 
too,  is  undergoing  a  vast  change  in  an 
effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  new 
customer.  For  example,  when  custom¬ 
ers  flocked  to  the  suburbs,  retailers 
had  to  follow  with  branch  stores. 

This  was  a  big  revolution,  but,  Mrs. 
Cowles  implied,  retailers  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  little  revolutions,  every  year 
and  every  season.  Accommodating  the 
ever-changing  customer  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  challenge.  The  increase  in  leisure 
time,  for  instance,  has  recently  boomed 
the  do-it-yourself  business:  “Fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  spent  last  year  in  pre¬ 
fabricated  kits  and  model  supplies.” 
Supplying  the  amateur  gardener,  fish¬ 
erman,  painter,  etc.,  with  equipment 
and  the  special  attire  he  wants  has 
ojjened  up  an  entire  new  market. 


“There  are  exciting  prospects  every¬ 
where,”  .Mrs.  Cowles  concluded,  “we 
must  watch,  we  must  know.” 

Vocational  Training.  Retailers  have 
reason  to  lie  vitally  interested  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Distributive  Education  pro¬ 
gram,  said  John  C.  Lhotka,  of  the  j>er- 
sonnel  department  of  Sears  Roebuck. 
He  spoke  at  the  convention’s  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  session,  spionsored  by 
the  Personnel  Group,  with  Irving 
Glass,  assistant  store  manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  as  chairman. 

Sears,  Lhotka  reported,  has  had  a 
well-defined  program  of  cooperation 
in  effect  since  1946;  in  the  Midwest 
alone  the  company  has  furnished  65 
model  retail  training  rooms  for  the 
schools.  (The  change  from  classroom 
atmosphere  to  store  atmosphere  when 
this  unit  is  used  has  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tical  and  psychological  effect,  Lhotka 
commented,  although  some  teachers 
aren’t  quite  sold  on  it.  One  argument 
they  offer  is  that  the  units  are  so  much 
better  than  the  real  store  fixtures  that 
the  students  are  “spoiled.”) 

Lhotka  gave  Sears’  reasons  for  work¬ 
ing  with  the  distributive  education  set¬ 
up:  it’s  good  citizenship,  and  it’s  good 
business  sense.  The  D-E  program,  he 
said,  is  not  the  complete  answer  to 
retailing’s  problems,  for  it  is  true  that 
an  individual  may  still  make  the 
wrong  career  choice  and  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  insufficient  cooperation 
between  the  school  guidance  counsel¬ 
lor,  the  distributive  education  coordi¬ 
nator  and  retail  management:  one  re¬ 
sult  is  that  it’s  hard  to  hold  well  quali¬ 
fied  training  coordinators.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said,  the  program  can  reduce 


the  high  jjercentage  of  business  fail¬ 
ures  which  stem  from  inadequate 
training;  it  can  provide  a  continuous 
flow  of  energetic,  ambitious,  interest¬ 
ed  youngsters  who  will  improve  store 
morale  and  retail  salesmanship. 

He  did  not  minimize  the  demands 
which  D-E  sponsorship  makes  upon 
the  store  management:  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  training  station:  to  plan 
carefully  with  training  coordinators  so 
that  students  will  get  enough  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  right  expierience;  to  as¬ 
sign  someone  in  the  company  to  work 
with  the  coordinator  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  students;  to  arrange  appro¬ 
priate  wage  scales  and  provide  for 
evaluation  of  the  student’s  progress. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Stroble,  assistant  com¬ 
missioner,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
reviewed  the  long  history— dating  back 
to  1925— of  NRDGA  cooperation  with 
federal  vocational  training  programs. 
Their  next  joint  effort  in  the  public 
schools,  he  said,  should  be  to  eradicate 
the  current  prejudice  against  selling, 
and  espiecially  retail  selling,  as  a  career. 

Samuel  W.  Caplan,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Department  of  Distributive 
Education,  Temple  University,  urged 
the  use  of  the  spiecially  equipped  retail 
training  rooms  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  work.  Pennsylvania  schools  are 
rapidly  acquiring  these  units,  which 
contain  store  equipment  —  counters, 
show  cases  and  windows,  display 
equipment,  cash  registers  and  tables 
and  chairs.  The  cost  of  the  equipment 
has  been  borne  in  some  cases  by  the 
local  school  districts;  in  others  by  the 
Sears  Foundation  or  the  G,  C.  Murphy 
Co.;  in  still  others  by  groups  of  coop¬ 
erating  merchants. 
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STORES 


Centralized  Buying 

Its  effect  on  merchandising  and  training 


^^ITH  so  many  department  stores 
^  becoming  multi-unit  operations, 
the  advisability  of  separating  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  sales  management  jobs  the  way 
the  chain  stores  do  is  being  widely  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Merchandising  Division 
and  the  Personnel  Group  therefore  in¬ 
vited  Herbert  H.  Schwamb,  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney’s  vice  president  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  discuss  the  Penney  setup  at 
a  joint  session  of  the  groups.  While  he 
did  this  chiefly  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  effect  on  merchandise  training 
methods,  Schwamb  also  gave  an  in¬ 
formative  description  of  how  Penney 
handles  the  complicated  job  of  sup¬ 
plying  store  managers  with  informa¬ 
tion  to  guide  their  ordering,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion. 

Schwamb  emphasized,  to  begin  with, 
that  he  considers  the  combination  of 
the  buying  and  selling  functions  in 
one  person  to  be  the  ideal  setup;  no 
farsighted  merchant  would  separate 
them  if  he  could  avoid  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  widespread  expansion  of 
a  company  will  inevitably  force  a 
rather  definite  separation.  Schwamb 
summarized  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  this  as  follows: 

Central  buying  offers  certain  basic 
advantages:  high  grade  buying  skill, 
intensely  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
markets,  the  ability  to  devote  full  time 
to  the  buying  job.  For  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  the  store,  there  is  a  parallel  set 
of  advantages:  he  can  give  more  time 
to  sales  training  and  supervision, 
spend  time  on  the  selling  floor,  famil¬ 
iarize  himself  thoroughly  with  cus¬ 
tomer  reactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  who 
spends  all  his  time  in  the  market  does 
not  have  the  daily  opportunity  to 
check  his  buying  judgment  against 
customer  demand.  And  the  store  man¬ 
ager,  for  his  part,  is  hampered  by  lack 


of  contact  with  the  markets. 

Bridging  the  Gap.  Therefore,  Schwamb 
said,  when  buying  and  selling  respon¬ 
sibilities  must  be  separated,  manage¬ 
ment’s  main  concern  must  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  by  which  the  buyer 
and  seller  can  bridge  the  gap  between. 
In  the  Penney  setup,  with  1,632  stores 
and  175  buyers  in  three  buying  offices, 
much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
field  trips  which  the  central  buyers 
and  their  assistants  make  to  the  stores. 
Each  season  the  buyers  spend  several 
days  in  stores  in  different  locations, 
actually  selling  merchandise,  learning 
customer  reactions,  checking  with  the 
store  manager  and  the  salespeople  and 
shopping  the  local  competition. 

Guiding  the  Store  Manager.  In  the 

Penney  system,  no  merchandise  is 
shipped  without  an  order  from  the 
store  manager,  since  he  has  complete 
responsibility  for  inventory.  He  orders 
from  price  lists  which  also  give  him 
general  information  to  guide  his  selec¬ 
tion,  merchandising  and  sales  training. 
A  central  sales  department  prepares 
more  detailed  sales  planning  material, 
for  each  department,  and  this  is  pre¬ 
sented  seasonally  to  the  store  managers 
assembled  in  small  groups  at  district 
meetings.  Similarly,  the  central  train¬ 
ing  division  prepares  detailed  coach¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  manager  to  use  in 
training  salespeople. 

Buyers  of  fashion  merchandise  send 
out  weekly  bulletins  to  the  stores. 
Also,  Penney’s  is  making  increased  use 
of  colored  slides  and  strip  film  to  give 
managers  the  buying  information  they 
need  before  they  order  many  apparel, 
accessories  and  home  furnishings 
items.  A  sample  service  is  sometimes 
used  to  present  new  items  quickly  to 
the  larger  volume  stores;  this  proced¬ 


ure  Schwamb  recommended  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  not  too  expensive  if  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fairly  small  group  of  stores. 

Of  all  the  means  used  to  keep  the 
store  manager  well  informed,  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  merchandise  lines  ate 
presented  in  advance  of  the  selling 
season  is  the  most  effective.  It  is  also 
the  most  expensive,  in  terms  of  travel 
costs  and  time  consumed.  Next  best  is 
the  presentation  of  the  merchandise 
through  visual  media;  third  in  effec¬ 
tiveness,  but  by  far  the  least  expensive 
and  the  most  used,  is  printed  material. 

Training  Procedures.  Out  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  buying  and  selling  there  does 
come  one  effect  which  is  unequivcxally 
gocxl,  .Schwamb  said:  the  fact  that  the 
store  manager  has  more  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  improving  the  performance  of 
his  salespeople.  Fhis  is  important, 
Schwamb  pointed  out,  because:  “When 
salespeople  are  deprived  of  personal 
contact  with  the  buyer,  his  skills  and 
attitudes  must  be  develojjed  in  those 
other  people  who  are  expected  to  as¬ 
sume  training  responsibility.” 

The  Penney  plan  of  increasing  sales 
effectiveness  works,  Schwamb  said,  and 
he  described  its  ingredients  as  these: 
“Helpful  selling  leadership  and  coach¬ 
ing  by  management  jreople,  plus 
simple  informative  training  materials 
prepared  in  language  salespeople  un¬ 
derstand,  plus  a  sound  sales  incentive 
plan  that  encourages  development  of 
sales  ability.”  The  fcnindation  of  the 
system  is  the  personal  interview'  tyjre 
of  discussion  between  store  or  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  salesperson;  in  the 
larger  stores  there  are  also  small  group 
meetings.  Printed  materials  for  sales 
training  are  prepared  by  the  Central 
Training  Division  under  two  head¬ 
ings:  “Know  Your  Merchandise”  and 
"Know  How  to  Sell.”  The  pamphlets 
are  issued  for  all  major  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  lor  many  individual 
items;  they  are  continuously  revised. 
I'he  monthly  training  guides  sent  to 
store  managers  include  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  for  discussion  programs  on 
specific  merchandise. 

Another  important  element  of  the 
program  is  the  informative  label  which 
apf>ears  on  many  of  the  Penney  brand¬ 
ed  lines;  they  are  designed  for  the 
salesiJerson’s- information  as  well  as 
for  the  customer’s. 
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Merchandise  and  Merchandising 
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Merchandisiiifi  Division  sessions  on  fashion,  accessories  and 
smallnares,  piece  floods  and  mens  and  boys"  near 


FASHION  MERCHANDISING 


c^W’O  roads  to  greater  volume  in 

ready-to-wear  were  pointed  out  to 
retailers  at  a  Merrhaiulising  Division 
session  on  merrhaiulising  fashion.  One 
route  was  by  way  of  greater  specializ¬ 
ation  for  tall,  petite  and  half-size  fig¬ 
ures,  and  the  other  traveled  through 
the  land  of  new  synthetic  fabrics.  The 
session  also  featured  a  side  excursion 
into  the  problem  of  a  ilepartment’s 
volume:  what  it  should  be  and  why 
some  tlepartments,  notably  children’s 
underwear,  are  nowhere  near  their 
full  volume  potential.  Tours  were 
under  the  guidance  of  .Morris  Ciuber- 
iiiaii,  presitlent  of  Kaufman’s,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Ready-to-Wear  Ciroiip. 

The  Impact  of  New  Fabrics.  Although 
the  jrercentage  of  retail  advertising, 
manufacturers’  hoopla  and  convention 
speeches  about  the  new  “miracle”  fib¬ 
ers  and  fabrics  is  far  greater  than  the 
pertentage  of  those  materials  actually 
available  for  sale  or  manufacture,  the 
fact  remains  that  synthetics  will  de¬ 
mand  more  and  more  respect  from  re¬ 
tailers  as  time  goes  on.  Jackson  Sjrears, 
vice  president  of  Burlington  Mills, 
Inc.,  New  York,  cited  figures  on  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  in  his  speech  to  the 
session. 

Of  the  6,500,000,000  pounds  of  fiber 
consumed  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  23  per  cent  is  man-made.  Sub¬ 
tracting  well-established  synthetics  like 
rayon  and  acetate  from  this  figure,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  new  synthetics 
used  in  non-apparel  products,  the  total 
of  new  synthetic  fiber  consumption  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  2.7  per  cent.  With 
the  elimination  of  nylon,  which  has 
been  accepted  on  the  apparel  scene 


for  some  time,  the  figure  lor  new  fiber 
(onsumptioii  becomes  less  than  one 
half  of  one  |)er  cent. 

What  significance  do  these  figures 
have  lor  retailers?  Spears  said  it  was 
important  lor  them  to  gain  a  better 
irerspective  of  the  synthetic  fiber  jiic- 
ture;  retailers  should  know  at  what 
point  synthetic  fiber  development  now 
stands,  how  far  it  still  has  to  go  and. 
most  important,  how  fast  it  will  accel¬ 
erate.  If  the  ready-to-wear  merchan¬ 
diser  keeps  abreast  of  new  fiber  devel¬ 
opment,  particularly  in  blends,  he  will 
be  in  gocnl  position  to  reap  the  high 
volume  potential  of  synthetics  when 
they  make  their  full-fledged  ap|>ear- 
ance  in  ready-to-wear  fabrics. 

.\s  for  the  effect  of  new  fabrics  ujxm 
merchandising,  Spears  pointed  out 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of 
article  usually  means  a  heavier  stock 
and  a  slower  rate  of  turnover  for  a 
department  at  first.  Retailers  should 
be  prepared  for  such  a  development 
with  synthetic  fabrics,  he  said,  but 
they  should  also  be  prepared  for  new 
volume.  He  noted  the  “downward 
trend  in  price”  of  new  textile  develop- 
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ments  due  mainly  to  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  consetpient  lowering  of  prices 
and  obsolescence.  In  regard  to  the  last 
item,  Spears  said,  “the  rate  and  speed 
of  obsolescence  [may]  increase  in  some 
ratio  to  the  development  of  new  fibers 
and  new  fabrics.” 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  mer¬ 
chandising  the  new  fabrics,  he  said, 
the  buyer  must  select  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  .She  must  know  her  market  and 
its  tastes;  a  garment  or  the  fabric  it’s 
made  of  can  have  a  utilitarian  or  fash¬ 
ion  apjieal,  or  both.  The  buyer  must 
know  what  she  wants. 

Size  Specialization.  The  extra  volume 
that  may  be  had  through  specializing 
in  tall  girl  sizes  in  the  ready-to-wear 
department  may  not  amount  to  more 
than  eight  jier  cent  of  the  department’s 
regular  volume,  but  it’s  a  steady,  year- 
in,  year-out  eight  per  cent  and,  as  such, 
shouldn’t  have  to  go  liegging.  This 
was  one  of  many  potent  arguments 
favoring  size  specialization  offered  up 
by  Wilma  L.  Bell,  promotion  director 
of  .Mademoiselle,  when  she  addressed 
the  session  on  merchandising  fashion. 

Girls  are  getting  taller— there  are  at 
present  3,I(K),0(K)  over  5'  8"  in  the 
U.  S.— and  their  demands  for  fashion 
apparel  that  will  fit  them  properly  are 
mounting  in  volume  each  year.  The 
duty  of  the  department  store  is  clear; 
specialized  tall  girl  shops,  offering  a 
complete  line  of  fashion  items  from 
hosiery  to  swim  suits,  are  in  order. 
I'hose  stores  that  have  already  set  up 
such  special  size  departments  are  find¬ 
ing  it  well  worth  the  effort.  They  not 
only  attract  a  faithful  clientele  for 
their  tall  sizes,  but  also  sell  more  acces¬ 
sories,  home  furnishings  and  gifts. 

Miss  Bell  stressed  the  fact  that  tall 
girls,  having  found  it  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  clothe  themselves  in  fash¬ 
ions  that  fit,  joyously  Hock  to  a  well- 
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stocked  source  that  has  their  particular 
problem  in  mind.  She  mentioned 
small  sp)ecialty  shops  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  country,  often  started  by  tall 
girls  who  know  the  problem  intimate¬ 
ly,  that  have  become  outstanding  suc¬ 
cesses. 

But  she  also  warned  retailers  that  a 
tall  girl  shop  takes  hard  work,  particu¬ 
larly  with  resources,  before  it  can  suc¬ 
ceed.  Most  manufacturers  have  to  be 
bullied  and  cajoled  into  making  spe¬ 
cial  cuttings  for  tall  figures.  Those 
who  will  cooperate  must  be  sought  out 
and  then  convinced,  not  with  inspir¬ 
ing  talks  about  potential,  but  with 
substantial  orders. 

Department  stores  contemplating 
specialization  in  tail  sizes  could  take 
a  few  hints  from  the  experiences  of 
others.  A  separate  shop,  for  one 
thing,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Tall  girls  have  a  clannish  feeling;  they 
even  like  to  see  tall  sales  girls  serving 
them  in  their  tall  size  shop.  More 
pertinent,  they  take  their  size  problem 
seriously  and  if  a  sjjecial  shop  shows 
that  it  understands,  more  tall  custom¬ 
ers  will  return  with  more  confidence, 
ready  to  spend.  One  store  put  its  tall 
girl  shop  in  the  basement  floor,  when 
faced  with  a  space  shortage,  rather 
than  return  it  to  a  few  shelves  and 
racks  in  the  parent  department.  .\ii- 
tonomy  pays  dividends. 

Once  resources  and  space  are  found, 
a  tall  girl  shop  must  be  promoted  ex¬ 
tensively.  Best  media  found  so  far. 
Miss  Bell  pointed  out,  were  heavy  use 
of  small  ads,  an  active  mailing  list  and 
sjjecial  fashion  showings.  The  volume 
is  there,  she  said,  if  stores  “don’t  sell 
the  tall  girl  short.” 

Petite,  Too.  Another  aspect  of  the 
specialized  size  situation  involves,  nat¬ 
urally,  the  smaller  girl.  But  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  so  pressing  here,  since  jjetite 
sizing  is  fairly  well  established  and  a 
regularly  sized  garment  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  smaller  figure.  Mary 
Joan  Glynn,  merchandise  editor  of 
Glamour,  treated  the  problem  in  a 
general  sense,  warning  retailers  not  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  trend 
to  specialization.  She  pointed  to  the 
need  of  retailers  to  do  a  better  job  of 
promoting  and  displaying  their  “size 
consciousness”  Salespeople  should  be 
trained  to  the  importance  of  good  fit; 
merchandising  should  be  aimed  along 


the  same  lines,  making  better  use  of 
the  potentials  for  greater  volume. 

She  cited  the  role  played  by  fashion 
magazines  in  making  the  woman  shop¬ 
per  “size  conscious”  and  stressed  the 
need  for  retailers  to  match  that  same 
frame  of  mind. 

The  Right  Volume.  How  a  department 
can  be  underestimated  in  respect  to 
its  volume  jjotential  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  compared  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store  was  illustrated  by 
Arthur  W.  Einstein,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing  and  retailing  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  chose 
children’s  underwear  as  an  example 
and  presented  the  statistical  results  of 
a  study  he  and  his  associates  had  con¬ 
ducted  among  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country. 

I'he  mailt  point  of  Professor  Ein¬ 
stein’s  talk  was  that  some  departments, 
whether  through  custom  or  faulty 
reasoning  on  tlie  part  of  top  manage¬ 
ment,  have  been  relegated  to  a  minor 
position  in  the  store.  They  receive 
less  space,  fixturing,  display,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  organizational  weight  than 
other  departments.  Yet  these  same 
“weak  sisters”  often  produce  as  much, 
if  not  more,  volume  than  their  more 
favored  neighliors.  .Another  point 
brought  out  by  the  study  was  the  dis¬ 
closure  that  few  merchants  have  the 
tiecessary  facts  and  figures  available 
with  which  they  can  projjerly  appraise 
the  worth  of  a  department  in  terms  of 
its  contribution  to  total  volume. 

In  the  case  of  the  children’s  under¬ 


wear  deparunent.  Professor  Einstein 
presented  figures  showing  that  it  re 
ceived  far  less  importance  than 
women’s  coats,  considered  an  “excel¬ 
lent  operation”  in  many  stores.  Yet 
the  actual  ratio  of  children’s  under¬ 
wear  volume  to  that  of  women’s  coats 
dill  not  justify  the  difference  in  em¬ 
phasis.  VV^ith  an  increase  of  emphasis 
to  such  a  neglected  department,  he 
said,  its  true  potential  could  be  ex¬ 
ploited. 

Looking  Ahead  in  Fashions.  In  a  talk 
on  the  probable  developments  in  fash¬ 
ion  styling  that  retailers  can  expect, 
Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  predicted  a  growing 
emphasis  on  femininity  and  elegance. 

Due  in  part  to  the  publicity  paid  to 
the  feminine  leads  in  the  year’s  two 
ceremonial  highlights— the  inaugura¬ 
tion  and  the  coronation— a  good  deal 
of  fashion  activity  will  have  a  tie-in 
with  the  headlines.  Miss  Pope  pointed 
out  that  the  situation  was  even  more 
agreeable  for  retailers  because  the 
headlines  would  publicize  both  youth¬ 
ful  and  mature  fashions. 

She  predicted  further  that  the  “re 
latetl  look”  would  be  found  in  every 
phase  of  fashion,  giving  a  big  boost 
to  color  correlations  in  shoes  and  ac¬ 
cessories  ami  spurring  business  in  in- 
terchangeables.  Colors  and  fabrics  are 
expected  to  be  light  and  gay,  and  styl 
ing  lines  w'ill  draw  attention  upwards. 
Thus,  a  bigger  market  for  hats,  neck¬ 
laces,  costume  jewelry,  stoles,  and 
other  accessories. 
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A  VV.\R.\1\G  against  extolling  the 
new  fibers  without  investigating 
their  negative  qualities,  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  cultivating  the  youth  market, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  fundamentals 
of  piece  gootls  merchandising  —  these, 
plus  the  now  traditional  fashion  show 
staged  by  pattern  companies,  constitut¬ 
ed  the  program  of  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Piece  Goods  Group.  Arthur 
VV’ingate,  piece  goods  buyer,  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  presided. 

Man-Made  Fibers.  Charles  W.  Dorn, 
director  of  research,  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  outlined  the 
“plus  and  minus”  qualities  of  man¬ 


made  fibers.  Knowledge  of  these  new¬ 
comers  to  the  textile  field,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  still  largely  theoretical,  as 
“the  actual  proof  of  use  at  the  present 
time  is  somewhat  limited.”  Dorn  de¬ 
plored  advertising  which  “would  lead 
one  to  beliete  that  with  each  fiber  we 
have  the  answer  to  all  fiber  problems.” 
Man-made  fibers,  he  said,  accounted 
for  two  per  cent  of  fiber  consumption 
in  1925;  today,  they  account  for  24  pier 
cent.  The  importance  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  each  of  the  new  tex¬ 
tile  fibers  thus  becomes  apparent. 

rhe  plus  and  minus  qualities  item¬ 
ized  by  Dorn  for  each  fiber  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
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Plus  and  Minus  Factors  of  New  Textile  Fibers 

(As  Outlined  by  Charles  W.  Dorn,  before  the  Piece  Goods  Merchandising  Session) 


Fiber 

Plus  Factors 

Minus  Factors 

RAYON 

Has  many  properties  of  cotton,  and  can  l)e 
given  appearance  of  silk  or  wool. 

Washable,  takes  colors  well,  is  cool  and 
absorlient. 

Loses  about  50  per  cent  of  strength  when  wet: 

regained  when  tlry. 

Subject  to  shrinkage  unless  treated. 

FIBER  E 

Largely  same  as  rayon. 

Crimping  adds  resilience. 

Crisper  and  springier  in  pile  and  nap  fabrics 
than  ordinary  rayon. 

C^an  be  cleaned  and  cared  for  like  ordinary 
rayon. 

ACETATE 

Heavier  hand  and  l)etter  drape  than  rayon. 

Fast  drying,  resistance  to  shrinkage  and 
mildew. 

Dilferent  dyeing  characteristics  from  other 
fibers,  making  possible  interesting  cross- 
dyed  effects  in  blends. 

Subject  togas  fading,  but  can  be  treated  against 
this. 

Heat  sensitive;  sjK-cial  care  in  ironing. 

Loses  some  strength  when  wet— not  as  much  as 
rayon. 

Dissolves  in  nail  polish  or  remover. 

VICARA 

(Always  used 
in  blends) 

\V(M)l-like;  warm  to  touch;  has  absorption, 
resilience. 

lilends  well  with  wool  and  nylon,  particularly 
in  knit  goods  and  pile  fabrics. 

Low  wet  strength:  must  f)e  blended  with  other 
fibers  for  support. 

Tends  to  mat  wiien  wet. 

NYLON 

Strong,  very  resilient,  tjuick  drying,  non-shrink¬ 
ing,  easily  cleaned. 

Resistant  to  mildew  and  insect  damage. 

C^an  l)e  given  silk-like  or  wool-like  appearance. 

Excellent  wet  strength. 

Can  be  set  to  shape  with  heat,  as  in  permanent 
pleats. 

Blends  well  and  adds  strength  to  blended 
fabrics. 

Must  be  ironed  witli  tare  or  fabric  will  fuse. 
Poor  absorption  makes  it  uncomfortable  in  hot 
Aveather. 

'Fends  to  puckei  in  sewing. 

Poor  resistance  to  sunlight;  does  not  endure  as 
well  as  cotton,  rayon  or  orlon,  as  in  curtains. 

ORLON 

\'ery  strong,  low  shrinkage,  resistance  to  mil- 
ilew  and  insect  damage. 

Excellent  resistance  to  sun  and  weather. 

High  bulking  power  —  more  bulk  for  given 
weight  —  important  in  pile  faltrics. 

(^an  f)e  heat  set  to  shape. 

Blends  satisfactorily  with  wool  or  rayons. 

Must  be  pressed  at  low  or  medium  tempera¬ 
tures  to  prevent  yellowing. 

.\o  satisfactory  bleach  to  date:  hence  not  avail¬ 
able  in  pure  white. 

High  sheen  objectionable  in  some  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Poor  absorption. 

DYNEL 

lough,  resilient,  quick  drying,  wrinkle  re¬ 
sistant. 

Resists  insect  damage,  bleaches,  and  household 
chemicals. 

Retains  shape  even  when  wet.  Can  be  heat  set 
for  pernTanent  creases  or  pleats,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrinkage. 

In  blends,  makes  good  suiting  w'ith  excellent 
wrinkle  resistance. 

Must  be  ironed  at  low  temperature  to  avoid 
shape  distortion. 

Has  poor  affinity  for  dye  stuffs. 

Poor  absorption. 

ACRILAN 

Similar  to  Orion,  with  slightly  different  minor 

characteristics. 

In  general  terms,  he  credits  the  newer 
fibers  with  crease  retention  and 
wrinkle  resistance:  with  quick  drying 


properties  and  resistance  to  abrasion; 
with  fair  to  good  resilience  and  bulk¬ 
ing  jx)wer.  “The  fact  that  they  do  not 


absorb  moisture  readily,’’  he  warned, 
“has  a  marked  effect  upon  comfort.” 
Many  of  the  negative  qualities  in  the 
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new  fibers,  he  explained,  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  judicious  blending  with  other 
fibers. 

“We  are  in  a  period  of  trial  and  er¬ 
ror  with  these  new  fabrics,”  Dorn  de¬ 
clared.  “The  public  will  take  anything 
which  has  one  of  the  new  ‘miracle’ 
names  attached  thereto,  whether  the 
fiber  is  suited  for  that  particular  end 
use  or  not.  As  time  goes  on,  through 
the  process  of  proof  in  use,  these  fibers 
will  seek  their  own  proper  end  use 
levels.” 

Merchqndising  Fundamentals.  Detail¬ 
ing  the  merchandising  policies  neces¬ 
sary  for  profitable  operation,  William 
Vorio,  piece  goods  buyer,  Ginibel 
Brothers.  New  York,  made  a  plea  for 
consistency.  “You  cannot  appeal  to 
I  tidy  O’Grady  six  months  of  the  year 
and  to  the  Colonel’s  Lady  for  the  other 
six,  and  expect  to  wind  up  with  either 
one  as  a  regular  customer.” 

Although  some  managements  insist 
on  price  sales  to  expand  volume,  Yorio 
does  not  believe  in  them  because;  (1) 
excessive  markdowns  must  be  taken  to 
move  unsold  balances,  (2)  money  is 
tied  up  in  incomplete  stocks,  (3)  the 
accumulation  of  remnants  is  acceler¬ 
ated,  (4)  the  sale  of  regular  and  more 
profitable  merchandise  is  slowed,  and 
(5)  operating  costs  are  increased.  Price 
sales  have  a  place,  he  believes,  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  special  event,  or  to  clean  out 
the  department’s  own  stocks  of  slower 
selling  items, 

Advartising's  Effect.  Two  New  York 
stores.  Yorio  explained,  had  studied 
the  effectiveness  of  price  advertising 
and  had  found  that  only  10  to  13  per 
cent  of  Monday  shoppers  came  into 
the  store  because  of  heavy  price  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Sunday  papers.  With 
85  per  cent  of  customers  coming  into 
the  department  to  buy  regularly  priced 
merchandise,  Yorio  urged  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  fabrics  that  will  satisfy  the 
everyday  wants  of  this  high  percentage. 
“I  have  seen  and  I  have  heard,”  he  said, 
“many  tales  in  the  past  where  on  sale 
days  it  was  necessary  to  remove  most 
of  the  regular  goods  in  favor  of  the  off- 
price  merchandise.  This  is  wrong  and 
must  be  corrected.  The  sensible  formu¬ 
la  is  to  devote  the  greatest  amount  of 
your  time  to  the  selling  of  appealing, 
regularly  priced  merchandise,  present- 
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GROSS  HEADS 
MERCHANDISING 

gERNARO  L.  GROSS,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  for  the  coming  year, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Division's  board 
of  directors  held  during  convention 
week.  He  succeeds  Edward  J.  Brown 
of  Saks-34th,  New  York,  to  whom 
the  directors  presented  a  plaque  ex¬ 
pressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
successful  leadership  of  the  Division 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chairmen  of  affiliated  groups 
were  also  elected:  William  Yorio, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Piece  Goods  Group,  and 
Walter  Channing,  Crowley,  Milner 
&  Company,  chairman  of  the  Men's 
and  Boys'  Wear  Group. 

Rtllllilillllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllli 

ed  with  creative  imagination.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Yorio  recom¬ 
mends  a  lO-point  program; 

1.  Maintain  an  inviting  and  eye- 
appealing  department. 

2.  Staff  with  a  balanced,  well 
trained,  properly  briefed  sales  pterson- 
nel. 

3.  Carry  complete  color  assort¬ 
ments  of  adequate  fashion  and  basic 
stocks,  which  must  be  maintained  and 
supplemented  all  year  round. 

4.  Change  displays  frequently,  at 
least  once  a  month.  Be  alert  for  new 
and  interesting  seasonal  display  ideas 
and  props. 

5.  Watch  for  the  item  with  a  “gim¬ 
mick”  that  can  be  sold  in  volume  in 
a  regular  way— the  cinch  dress,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

6.  Maintain  good  relations  with  re¬ 
sources;  they  can  help  the  buyer 
achieve  a  clean,  healthy  operation. 

7.  Have  sewing  classes  and  other  di¬ 
rect  assistance  to  the  home  sewer. 

8.  Take  full  advantage  of  assistance 
offered  by  pattern  companies. 

9.  Assign  responsibility  to  assistants 
and  sales  clerks,  to  help  them  take 


more  pride  in  their  jobs.  The  hiner. 
however,  must  remain  close  to  his  op¬ 
eration. 

lO.  Make  the  merchandise  man  a 
member  of  the  team.  Let  him  know  of 
any  problems,  and  keep  him  informed 
of  news  in  the  market. 

Getting  the  Young  to  Sew.  Study  and 
jxmserverance  will  help  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  get  the  young  to  sew,  said 
Caroline  Hutchins,  educational  direc¬ 
tor,  Simplicity  Pattern  Llompany,  In¬ 
corporated.  The  rewards  are  worth  the 
effort,  she  explained,  for  in  a  city  of 
300.000,  there  may  be  5,000  schoolgirls 
busing  fabrics  for  use  in  class.  ,\ver- 
aging  three  garments  a  school  year, 
these  girls  will  use  more  than  .50.000 
yards  of  fabric,  .\lthough  the  situation 
may  vary  locally,  a  city  of  1,000,000  has 
a  potential  of  63,000  yards  to  teen-age 
customers,  and  a  city  of  75,000  has  a 
potential  of  15,000  yards. 

The  teen-ager  can  be  reached  at 
home,  through  clubs,  or  through 
schools.  To  reach  the  girls  through 
their  groups,  the  store  should  offer  its 
help  to  the  teacher  or  club  leader. 

“  Teachers  and  leaders,”  Miss  Hutch¬ 
ins  explained,  “look  to  business,  indus¬ 
try  and  retailers  for  much  of  their 
teaching  ammunition.  They  still  dis¬ 
courage  blatant  advertising,  but  wel¬ 
come  information.” 

Youth  Program.  As  a  general  program 
for  reaching  the  style-conscious  teens 
individually.  Miss  Hutchins  recom¬ 
mended  making  the  store  a  hospitality 
center  by  inviting  key  {leople,  like 
teachers  and  club  leaders,  to  tour  the 
department  and  get  the  fabric  news. 
She  also  advised  sewing  classes  for 
teens,  to  be  held  at  the  store  on  .Satur¬ 
day  mornings  during  the  school  year, 
or  at  any  time  in  summer.  A  fabric 
fashion  boarci.  like  the  fashion  boards 
in  ready-to-wear,  has  proved  successful 
in, some  stores.  Miss  Hutchins  rejxrrt- 
ed.  .Sewing  contests,  fashion  shows, 
special  displays,  and  even  telesision 
and  radio  shows  with  teen  stars  were 
also  recommended.  For  school  and 
club  groups,  the  store  can  provide  pat¬ 
tern  catalogues,  and  swatched  charts, 
or  fabric  displays  with  correlated  pat¬ 
tern  illustrations.  The  young,  she  said, 
“are  customers  worthy  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  have  been  getting.” 
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Th*  busiffss  of  the  convention  was  carried  on  not  only 
in  the  crowded  meeting  rooms  which  saw,  this  year,  an 
attendance  of  over  4,000  retailers,  but  also  in  many 
hard  working  sessions  of  directors  and  committees.  Here 
the  committee  on  resolutions  works  over  a  draft  of 
NRDGA  policy.  Left  to  right:  Leonard  Rovins,  Association 
counsel;  George  W.  Dowdy,  Belk  Brothers,  Charlotte,  N. 
C,;  George  L.  Stearns,  2nd,  L.  L.  Stearns  A  Sons,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.;  Julia  Havill,  secretary  of  the  Association;  Ethyl 


Blanthorn,  convention  secretary;  Joseph  W.  Dye,  Wolf 
A  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  chairman  of  the  committee;  Gail 
G.  Grant,  The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio;  Ira  K. 
Young,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit; 
J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  University,  and  Robert 
J.  Mayer,  director  of  public  relations,  NRDGA.  Turn  to 
page  18  for  the  committee's  finished  product. 
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ACCESSORIES  AND  SMAllWARES 


“when”  and  “how”  of  iner- 

chandising  accessories  and  small- 
wares,  as  well  as  future  prospects  of 
some  items  within  the  department, 
came  up  for  close  examination  at  a 
Merchandising  Division  meeting,  and 
the  accent  was  strongly  placed  on  plan¬ 
ning  throughout.  Lawrence  C.  Organ, 
merchandise  manager,  Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Los  Angeles,  and 
chairman  of  the  Accessories  and  Small- 
wares  Group,  presided  over  the  session. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  The  vital  role 
played  by  timing  in  the  successful  mer¬ 
chandising  of  an  accessories  depart¬ 
ment  was  the  subject  of  a  sf>eech  by 
Harry  L.  Weisman,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  referred  to  it  as  “the  fourth 
dimension  in  merchandising”— diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand,  demanding  pains¬ 
taking  effort  to  put  into  effective  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  essential  to  the  continued 
growth  and  profit  of  an  accessories  de¬ 
partment. 

The  basic  concept  necessary  to  a 
good  departmental  operation,  Weis¬ 
man  jx)inted  out,  is  contained  in  the 
old  axiom  of  “having  the  right  goods, 
at  the  right  price,  at  the  right  time.” 


Timing  is  implied  throughout,  and  in 
order  to  set  up  a  workable  timetable 
for  buying  and  selling  activities  within 
a  department,  a  considerable  amount 
of  careful  record-keeping  must  be 
done. 

To  illustrate,  Weisman  broke  up  a 
fashion  accessory  department  into  four 
categories:  basic  stcKks,  seasonal  goods, 
fashion  goods  and  promotional  goods. 
Within  each  category,  a  further  divis¬ 
ion  must  be  made  as  to  fabrics,  styles, 
price  lines,  sizes  and  colors.  When  de¬ 
partmental  records,  kept  over  several 
seasons,  show  that  $5.98  blouses  •  in 
pastel  shades  or  $2.00  white  nylon 
gloves  sell  best  in  early  spring,  then 
the  department’s  merchandiser  must 
be  ready  with  a  buying  plan.  She  must 
know  when  to  place  her  initial  order, 
when  to  promote,  when  to  have  her 
|ieak  stock,  when  to  reorder  and  when 
to  look  for  sf>ecial  prices  from  manu¬ 
facturers  on  those  items. 

Comparing  a  buyer  of  25  years  ago 
with  today’s  counterpart,  Weisman 
underlined  the  fact  that  the  buyer  is 
no  longer  on  the  selling  floor  as  much 
as  she  should  be  and  the  scope  of  her 
activities  must  often  include  branch 
store  departments  as  well  as  main 


store,  rherefore,  she  must  be  armed 
with  more  accurate  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  is  going  to  sell. 
She  must  have  long  range  perspective; 
she  must  be  able  to  spiot  her  trends 
and  make  her  seasonal  plans  far  in 
advance. 

Weisman  even  hinted  at  the  use  of 
electronic  or  mechanical  brains  as  a 
statistical  aid  to  “piercing  the  super¬ 
sonic  wall  of  low  profit  in  the  retail 
business”  through  accurate  record¬ 
keeping  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
timing. 

Th«  Item  That  "Spins."  Whereas  prop¬ 
er  market  timing  involves  plans  for 
buying,  promoting  and  selling  that  are 
spread  over  a  wide  and  complex  assort¬ 
ment  of  articles,  item  merchandising 
requires  that  the  same  planning  be 
applied  in  great  depth  to  but  one 
item.  Lester  K.  Marcus,  merchandise 
manager  for  [.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  told  merchandisers  at 
the  session  that,  although  “item  pro¬ 
motion  is  no  substitute  for  basic  busi¬ 
ness  ...  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it. 
It  is  the  part  that  spins  while  the 
basics  turn.” 

The  most  difficult  part  of  finding  an 
item  that  “spins”  is  just  that— finding 
it.  Once  found,  even  though  the  search 
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The  Merchandising  Division's  panel  of  experts  on  street  floor  merchandising 
included,  left  to  right.  Nelson  Wilkins,  president.  National  Association  of 
Leather  Goods  Manufacturers;  Harry  L.  Weisman,  merchandise  manager.  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington;  Lawrence  C.  Organ,  merchandise  manager,  Broadway 
Department,  Store,  Los  Angeles,  and  chairman  of  the  Accessories  and  Small- 
wares  Group;  Lester  K.  Marcus,  merchandise  manager,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son, 
Omaha;  William  F.  Williamson,  president.  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers;  B.  H.  Lerner,  executive  director.  National  Association  of  Blouse 
Manufacturers,  and  Irving  H.  Pichel,  president.  National  Authority  for  the 
Ladies"  Handbag  Industry, 


■  -m 

may  take  buyers  to  foreign  markets, 
the  item  can  be  sold  successfully  with 
aggressive  merchandising.  Top  man¬ 
agement  must  be  ready  to  cooperate— 
must  have  the  foresight  and  courage  to 
take  the  gamble— or  else  an  item  pro¬ 
motion  will  never  get  off  the  ground. 

In  order  to  successfully  exploit  the 
potentials  of  this  type  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  Marcus  pointed  out,  a  buyer  needs 
an  open-to-buy  for  the  item  large 
enough  to  stock  it  in  depth.  The  open- 
to-buy  should  also  be  of  a  special 
nature  so  that  a  heavy  plunge  on  one 
item  will  not  prevent  the  buyer  from 
keeping  his  basic  stocks  replenished. 
He  mentioned  that  his  store  has 
formed  a  "pot  of  gold”  fund  to  be  used 
when  a  department  is  over-bought  so 
that  the  buyer  will  not  be  ham-strung 
in  his  attempts  to  promote  a  “hot” 
item.  In  addition,  buyers  sometimes 
get  "guarantees”  from  their  merchan¬ 
dise  heads  so  that  if  an  item  should 
fail,  it  will  not  be  used  as  an  obstacle 
to  future  attempts  at  item  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Management  cooperation  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  display  also  attests  to  his 
firm’s  belief  in  the  value  of  item  mer¬ 
chandising,  Marcus  said. 

He  classified  possibilities  for  item 
promotions,  stating  that  they  could  re¬ 
sult  from  a  new  fashion,  low  priced 
“knock-offs”  of  exjiensive  items,  acci¬ 
dent  or  hunch,  new  uses,  magazine 
promotions,  advertising  promotions 
(Lucky  Strike  blouse),  retailer-devel¬ 
oped  promotions  and,  simplest  of  all, 
a  low  end  impulse  item. 


The  buyer’s  task,  after  finding  the 
item,  is  to  develop  enthusiasm  for  it 
among  his  associates,  the  advertising 
and  display  departments  and  the  sales¬ 
people.  Then,  if  he  features  it  promi¬ 
nently  and  in  depth,  he  will  most  like¬ 
ly  have  an  item  that  “spins.” 

As  for  benefits  to  the  store,  item 
promotions  are  an  antidote  to  depart¬ 
ment  lethargy,  strengthen  the  store’s 
leadership  in  the  community,  act  as  a 
tonic  to  advertising  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  and,  incidentally,  bring  in 
the  volume. 

Item  merchandising,  Marcus  said, 
takes  courage,  but  “it’s  better  these 
days  to  be  a  good  seller  than  a  good 
buyer.” 

Prospects  in  the  Department.  A  panel, 
composed  of  representatives  from  sev¬ 
eral  accessories  industries,  followed 
the  speeches  at  the  session  with  reports 


and  it's  going  to  a 
competitor  who 
offers  less  value 


on  the  immediate  future  for  theii 
products. 

William  F.  Williamson,  president  oi 
the  National  Association  of  Hosieiy 
Manufacturers,  predicted  a  good  yeai 
for  hosiery  if  retailers  have  enough 
confidence  in  prices  to  leave  them 
alone  and  concentrate  upon  style  and 
color  tie-ins  with  ready-to-wear  fash 
ions.  A  heartening  factor  in  men’s  and 
infants’  hosiery,  he  pointed  out,  was 
the  growing  size  of  those  two  markets; 
more  men  are  at  work,  wearing  out 
socks  in  the  process,  and  baby  crops 
are  still  big. 

W.  Nelson  Wilkins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Leather  Glove 
Manufacturers,  warned  department 
store  merchandisers  not  to  overlook 
the  profit  potential  in  leather  gloves. 
“Genuine  leather  gloves  are  quality 
items,”  he  said,  “and  attract  the  able- 
to-buy  customer.” 

Continued  growth  of  the  blouse  in¬ 
dustry  was  well  assured  by  B.  H.  Ler¬ 
ner,  executive  director  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers. 
He  pointed  to  the  important  role 
blouses  play  in  the  trend  toward  casual 
sportswear  that  is  so  much  in  evidence. 
Now  a  $300  million  a  year  business,  at 
wholesale,  the  blouse  industry  has  a 
rosy  future.  Much  of  it,  Lerner  point¬ 
ed  out,  is  due  to  lower  prices  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  use  in  blouses— both  of  which 
factors  present  opp>ortunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  merchandising  to  wide  awake 
accessories  departments. 

Irving  H.  Pichel,  president  of  the 
National  Authority  for  the  Ladies’ 
Handbag  Industry,  said  that  a  gcKxl 
handbag  year  depends  upon  how  well 
retailers  educate  the  consumer  to  the 
“fashion  rightness”  of  handbags.  The 
salesperson,  he  asserted,  also  needs  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  elements  of  handbags 
and  what  makes  them  sell.  These  fac¬ 
tors,  plus  proper  merchandising,  will 
help  to  overcome  the  “unfair”  burden 
of  the  20  per  cent-excise  tax  on  hantl- 
bags,  he  said. 


The  story  of  the 
Merchandising  Division's 
convention  sessions  is 
continued  on  page  47. 
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UNtVERSAL 


When  all  Herns  are  hooked  up  for  demonstration,  a  major  appliance  department  becomes  an  exciting  place 
to  shop.  Shown  here  is  the  Wolf  &  Dessauer  department,  where  any  Hem  can  be  demonstrated  any  time. 


The  Merchand 


in  Department  Stores 


SPEAKING  for  the  NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group,  William  Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
asked  in  the  September  1952  issue  of  STORES  the  question  that  is  in  the  minds  of  most  people  concerned  with 
the  home  furnishings  business:  "Has  H  a  future  in  the  department  store?"  Burston  thought  H  had,  if  top  management 
would  drop  Hs  "calico  attHude"  and  think  along  hard-goods  lines.’ 

With  particular  reference  to  major  appliances,  radio  and  television,  the  research  staff  of  STORES  undertook  to 
investigate  the  situation  further.  It  surveyed  retail  opinion  from  coast  to  coast;  H  questioned  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors;  it  sought  case  histories  of  successful  department  store  operation.  It  found  most  department  stores  far  from 
pleased  wHh  their  volume  and  profit  in  these  lines.  InHial  markons  are  low;  price  cutting  is  rife;  service  is  costly. 
Some  stores  are  withdrawing  from  the  field;  others  are  keeping  operations  to  a  minimum;  a  few  have  turned  the 
problem  over  to  lessees. 

STORES  found,  however,  a  small  but  growing  number  of  department  stores  in  which  management  is  pleased 
with  the  results  in  major  appliances.  In  TV,  tool  InHial  markons  are  no  higher,  and  competHion  is  no  less  tough  for 
these  stores.  The  great  difference  between  the  thriving  few  and  the  rest  of  the  merchandising  world  lies  in  the 
attHude  of  top  management. 

If  top  management  is  willing,  as  in  these  stores,  to  accept  dollars  of  gross  margin  in  place  of  percentage  of 
gross  margin,  then  appliance  and  television  volume  becomes  important.  To  get  that  volume,  the  successful  stores 
have  jumped  into  the  business  wHh  both  feet,  adopting  specialty  methods  and  getting  a  hefty  share  of  the  business 
that  is  to  be  had.  Their  advice  to  other  stores,  identical  wHh  the  advice  offered  by  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
some  buying  office  men,  is  succinctly  put:  "Get  in  the  business  properly  —  or  get  outl"  The  details  of  how  and  why 
to  get  in  are  presented  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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MARGIN:  DOLLARS  VERSUS  PERCENTAGES 


ri^HE  late  Carlos  B.  Clark,  when  he 
was  controller  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  indicated  that,  with  respect 
to  an  individual  department,  there 
could  be  no  true  profit  or  loss.  There 
could  be  merely,  he  said,  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  store’s  total  over¬ 
head,  after  direct  exp>enses  had  been 
deducted  from  gross  margin.  If  man¬ 
agement  goes  along  with  Clark’s  idea, 
and  thinks  of  a  department  in  terms 
of  its  dollar  contribution  to  overhead, 
then  major  appliances,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  departments  are  of  interest,  and 
their  potential  is  worth  exploring. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  indirect  ex¬ 
penses  are  to  be  prorated  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  sales,  these  departments  are 
licked  before  they  start.  Their  initial 
markons  (about  30  per  cent  at  best  in 
television,  and  a  little  higher  in  ma¬ 
jors)  are  just  too  low  for  a  store  whose 
operating  expenses  are  32  or  33  per 
cent  of  sales.  In  1951,  the  typical  de¬ 
partment  store,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  NRDGA’s  Controllers’ 
Congress,  had  o{)erating  ex{>enses 
equal  to  32.5  }jer  cent  of  sales,  but  its 
gross  margin  on  major  appliances  was 
24.9  per  cent;  on  radio  and  TV,  19.0. 

Percentage  Thinking.  It  is  under¬ 


standable,  then,  that  those  who  think 
in  percentages  have  little  interest  in 
these  departments.  They  say  frankly 
that  it  is  less  costly  to  hold  volume  to 
a  minimum  until  the  industry  makes 
higher  initial  markon  possible. 

.\n  occasional  manufacturer  agrees 
that  department  stores  need  a  larger 
markup,  but  he  will  be  quick  to  point 
out  that  there  is  nothing  he  alone  can 
do  about  it.  The  problem  is  industry¬ 
wide,  since  competition  sets  the  retail 
price,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sets  the  factory  price.  Part  of  the 
spread  l>etween  the  two  figures  is  taken 
up  by  national  advertising,  and  an¬ 
other  part  by  the  distributor’s  margin. 
What’s  left  is  for  the  retailer. 

There  are  department  store  men 
who  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  out¬ 
lay  for  national  advertising  shifted 
over  to  the  retail  margin.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  falls  on  deaf  ears,  for  the 
manufacturers  say,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  }x>liteness,  that  department 
stores  are  not  doing  a  creative  job  of 
selling;  that  it  is  up  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  to  pull  customers  into  the  store 
and  in  a  mood  to  buy;  that  even  then, 
retail  salesmen  muff  the  play  and  miss 
sales  that  have  been  practically  hand¬ 
ed  to  them.  But  the  advertising  is  not 


always  as  potent  as  the  manufacturei 
thinks  it  is,  nor  does  it  infallibly  send 
the  customer  to  a  department  store  to 
buy.  The  huge  outlays  in  national 
media  thus  become  salt  in  the  mar¬ 
gin-conscious  retailer’s  wounds. 

Department  store  men,  some  of 
them,  also  suggest  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  distributor  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  retailer  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer;  there,  at  least,  some  margin  can 
be  saved.  To  this,  manufacturers  reply 
that  someone  has  to  do  the  distrib¬ 
utor’s  job  locally;  if  the  factory  does  it, 
the  cost  will  l)e  at  least  as  great,  and 
the  retailer  will  gain  nothing.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  the  distributor  does  his 
job  in  a  slapxlash,  irresponsible  way, 
his  presence  and  his  percentage  are 
also  salt  in  the  retail  wounds. 

Volume  Versus  Percentage.  There  is  a 
small,  not  too  vocal,  contingent  of  de¬ 
partment  store  men  who  are  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  the  narrow  margins  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  business.  For  one  thing, 
until  manufacturers  and  distributors 
are  more  selective  about  the  outlets 
they  choose,  a  narrow  margin  offers  de¬ 
partment  stores  a  strange  advantage:  it 
gives  the  price  cutter  little  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  reductions  large  enough  to  lure 
away  the  department  store’s  customers. 
But  principally,  their  satisfaction  with 
the  narrow  margin  stems  from  their 
own  ability  to  roll  up  enough  volume 
and  turn  their  stocks  fast  enough  so 
that  the  profit  dollars  are  there  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  regardless  of  what  the 
bookkeeping  system  may  show. 

One  way  to  illustrate  their  p>oint  is 
to  develop  a  figure  that  is  a  little  for¬ 
eign  to  department  store  concepts— the 
dollars  of  gross  margin  per  square  foot 
of  selling  space.  A  department  with 
high  sales  p>er  square  foot  shows  up 
beautifully  on  this  basis,  whereas  some 
of  those  with  fine  gross  margin  per¬ 
centages  make  a  poor  showing. 

Margin  Per  Square  Foot.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  using  1951  figures  for  stores  with 
total  annual  volume  of  one  million  or 
more,  as  compiled  by  NRDGA’s  Con-  | 
trollers’  Congress,  we  find  that  the  | 
total  main  store  had  sales  of  $75  per  j 
square  foot.  With  a  gross  margin  per-  i 


This  partial  view  of  major  appliance  department  at  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
shows  items  grouped  by  category  and  brand.  Each  appliance  carries  card  with  selling 
points.  Posts  throughout  department  hold  boxes  (not  seen)  for  product  literature. 
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centage  of  36.0,  the  dollars  of  gross 
-nargin  per  square  foot  come  to  $27 
for  1951.  The  major  appliance  figure 
works  out  to  $23.40;  the  one  for  radio, 
phonographs  and  television,  $27.93— 
better  than  the  total  main  store  result. 
A  high-margin  de|)artment  like  mil¬ 
linery,  in  spite  of  its  45.7  per  cent  gross 
margin,  turns  in  only  $26.96  of  gross 
margin  per  square  foot. 

If  the  volume  per  square  foot  can  he 
increased,  even  with  ik)  improvement 
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in  margin,  the  dollars  of  gross  margin 
per  square  foot  will  also  grow.  Among 
stores  that  did  a  better  than  average 
job  in  1951  (upper  quartile  figures  in 
the  Controllers’  Congress  reports),  the 
total  main  store  sales  per  square  foot 
were  $94,  or  25  per  cent  better  than 
the  typical  figure.  On  the  36.0  gross 
margin  that  is  typical,  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  per  foot  of  selling  space  becomes 
$33.84  for  the  upstairs  store.  An 
above-average  major  appliance  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  does  36  per  cent  more 
than  the  typical  one  in  sales  per  square 
foot,  and  therefore  yields  $31.87  mar¬ 
gin  per  square  foot— a  figure  fairlv 
(  lose  to  the  total  store’s.  In  radio  and 
television,  a  strong  department  does 
nearly  double  the  typical  volume  per 
stjuare  foot,  and  its  gross  margin  per 
square  foot,  in  these  theoretical  exam¬ 
ples,  becomes  $48.83. 

In  an  individual  store,  it  is  simple 
enough  to  work  out  the  dollars  of 
gross  margin  achieved  by  an  appliance 
or  television  department,  divide  by  the 
number  of  square  feet  occupied,  and 
see  how  the  resulting  figure  stacks  up 
against  a  similarly  derived  store-wide 
figure.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  significantly  without 
stepping  up  the  selling  space  required, 
then  the  department  holds  a  far 
brighter  promise  than  its  initial  mark¬ 
on  percentage  seems  to  indicate. 

How  Big  a  TV  Market?  In  order  to 
measure  its  sales  potential  in  televis¬ 
ion,  the  department  store  can  make 
little  use  of  national  estimates,  cheer¬ 
ful  though  they  may  be.  The  question 
is  primarily  one  of  how  new  television 
is  in  one’s  own  area,  and  how  good 
the  reception  is.  There  is  no  expecta- 
j  tion  that  TV  sets  will  be  in  short  sup- 
I  ply,  nor,  for  the  next  few  years,  is  any 
I  great  amount  of  dumping  expected. 

^  When  the  Korean  situation  first  de- 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

MAJOR  APPLIANCES,  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  CAN  BE  PROFITABLE 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  IN  SPITE  OF  LOW  MARKUP  AND  PRICE 
COMPETITION,  AS  SOME  FEW  STORES  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED. 
HERE  IS  THEIR  ADVICE  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  VOLUME  AND  PROFIT 
STILL  LEAVE  MUCH  TO  BE  DESIRED. 

•  GET  IN  ALL  THE  WAY  —or  get  oufi  Less  harshly  slated,  this  dictum  means 
there  can  be  neither  profit  nor  prestige  in  a  minimum-volume  operation. 
Volume  must  be  big. 

•  MEASURE  MARKUP  IN  DOLLARS— not  percentages!  With  big  volume  and 
high  turnover,  department  stores  make  a  profit  in  these  departments.  That 
is,  their  dollar  contribution  to  overhead  becomes  satisfyingly  large  in  terms 
of  the  floor  space  they  occupy,  despite  the  low  percentage  figures  they 
may  show. 

•  WORK  WITH  FEWER  BRANDS.  The  fewer  the  brands,  the  simpler  the 
problems  in  running  the  department.  And  the  more  important  the  depart¬ 
ment  becomes  to  its  resources.  Private  brands  are  fine  for  those  stores  that 
will  go  into  them  in  a  big  way,  but  they're  not  for  dabblers. 

•  DO  CREATIVE  SELLING.  This  means  using  events  and  consulting  service 
to  bring  customers  into  the  store.  It  means  effective  display,  and  the  kind 
of  set-up  that  permits  any  model  to  be  demonstrated  at  any  time.  It  means 
having  a  strong  selling  force,  outside  as  well  as  inside,  systematically  trained 
and  supervised.  Tried  by  some:  A  sales  manager,  to  take  this  responsibility 
off  the  buyer's  hands. 

•  PLAY  UP  SERVICE.  The  department  store's  important  advantage  over  its 
competitors  is  its  reputation  for  dependable  service.  Many  prefer  to  run 
their  own  service  operation  at  a  loss,  rather  than  farm  it  out  and  risk  losing 
customer  good  will. 

•  REVIEW  THE  TRADE-IN  SITUATION.  Appliances  and  sets  taken  in  trade 
should  be  salable,  after  reconditioning,  at  a  profit.  The  trade-in  that  is 
taken  simply  to  reduce  the  price  is  best  left  for  the  price  cutter.  A  sound 
trade-in  operation  has  a  place  here,  just  as  it  has  in  the  automotive  field. 


velojjed,  there  was  scare  buying  and 
hoarding;  then,  with  the  leveling  off 
of  buying  and  the  freeze  on  new  sta¬ 
tions,  there  was  wild  dumping.  Now, 
supply  and  demand  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  ’  balanced  against  one  another, 
with  new  stations  opening  gradually, 
and  drawing  off  any  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  that  may  develop. 

For  the  store  in  a  new  television 
area,  such  a  situation  is  encouraging. 
It  spells  a  nice  combination  of  ready¬ 


made  customers  and  steady  supply  of 
goods.  For  stores  in  well  established 
TV  areas,  there  is  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing  replacement  and  second  sets,  a 
more  difficult  and  expensive  job  than 
selling  in  a  fresh  market.  With  new 
fields  to  open  up,  manufacturers  may 
show  little  concern  for  the  problems  of 
retailers  in  the  older  territories,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  no  oversupply 
of  sets  to  be  dumped,  there  is  less  like- 
lihcKxl  of  price  wars. 
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Major  Appliances,  Radio  &  TV  (Continued) 


Expanding  Appliance  Market.  In  the 

case  of  major  appliances,  the  national 
situation  is  a  fairly  dependable  guide 
to  the  local  market.  One  company 
estimates  that  the  current  market  for 
majors,  at  retail,  is  more  than  four 
times  what  it  was  in  1940.  Part  of  this 
increase  in  dollar  volume  must,  of 
course,  be  charged  off  to  increased 
prices  and  to  the  prevalence  of  new 
and  sometimes  expensive  features  that 
were  not  in  general  use  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  But  even  so,  the  company 
reckons  that  at  least  twice  as  many 
units  of  merchandise  a  year  are  in¬ 
volved.  Since  we  have  only  25  to  30 
per  cent  more  households  now  than 
we  had  in  1940,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
number  of  major  appliances  bought 


per  household  per  year  has  gone  up. 

One  of  the  big  causes  for  the  in¬ 
creased  purchase  of  appliances  has 
been  the  almost  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  scene  of  domestic  serv¬ 
ants.  Electrical  servants  have  replaced 
them  in  most  households.  A  second 
important  element  in  the  market  for 
household  appliances  is  the  working 
wife,  numbering  more  than  10  million, 
and  usually  tackling  a  full  scale  house¬ 
keeping  job  in  her  spare  time,  with 
the  aid  of  household  appliances. 

New  Appliances  to  Sell.  A  third  im¬ 
portant  element  in  estimating  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  major  appliances  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  and  more  new  items, 
which  will  not  reach  a  noticeable  de- 


Two  views  of  the  Broadway's  appliance  department,  Los  Angeles,  where  E.  P.  Platt 
is  home  furnishings  merchandise  manager.  Note  cubbyholes  for  demonstrating  auto¬ 
matic  laundry  equipment,  including  chair  for  sit-down  work.  Open  ironer  shows  wide 
work  space;  open  refrigerators  show  shelf  capacity,  separate  freezer  doors.  Brand 
names  are  conspicuously  posted  overhead.  Current  ads  are  posted  on  columns. 


gree  of  saturation  for  years  to  come 
In  this  category  are  food  freezers,  dish 
washers,  garbage  disprosal  units,  clothes 
dryers,  hot  water  heaters.  Newest  ol 
the  new  include  a  home  laundry  ma¬ 
chine  that  does  both  the  washing  and 
the  drying  job  automatically,  without 
requiring  the  housewife  to  handle  the 
wet  clothes  at  all,  and  a  refrigerator 
with  a  built-in  ice  making  unit  instead 
of  trays. 

To  the  retailers,  these  newcomers  to 
the  household  appliance  held  mean 
fuller  markup  and  no  trade-in  worries. 
They  also  mean,  however,  selling  of  a 
high  order,  and  a  share  in  the  job  of 
educating  the  consumer  to  the  need 
for  these  new  wonder  workers. 

Consumer  Education.  The  industry 
itself  does  some  of  the  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  job  through  its  advertising,  of 
course,  and  still  more  is  done  in  the 
women’s  service  magazines  and  the 
women’s  pages  of  newspapers.  An  in¬ 
dustry-wide  effort  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  takes  the  form  of  teaching  man¬ 
uals,  prepared  for  home  economists  by 
the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association.  Sold  to  home  economics 
classes,  and  occasionally  to  stores, 
these  booklets  mention  no  specihc 
l)rands  or  models,  but  tell  the  custom¬ 
er  how  to  get  the  best  use  from  her 
electric  range,  food  freezer,  fan,  etc. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  education 
and  pre-selling,  however,  before  tlie 
customer  is  ready  to  walk  into  a  store 
and  buy  a  still-new  appliance.  Manu¬ 
facturers  complain  that  department 
stores  seem  content  to  wait  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  reach  this  stage  before  they 
attempt  to  sell  her— the  stage  at  which 
anyone  can  sell  her,  as  a  rule.  They’d 
like  to  see  department  stores,  more 
generally  than  is  the  case  today,  go  out 
and  reach  for  the  customer  who  is  still 
at  the  thinking-about-it  stage,  and 
help  her  decide  to  buy.  To  do  this,  it 
is  not  enough  to  run  an  ad  and  wait 
for  people  to  come  and  buy,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  immediate  jrostwar 
period.  Today,  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  customer  who  is  waiting  to  be  sold, 
to  bring  some  appliances  into  the 
home  for  free  trial,  to  instruct  her  in 
the  proper  use  of  what  she  buys.  For 
today’s  customer,  in  short,  outside  sell¬ 
ing  and  a  specialty  approach  to  the 
job  are  essential. 
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more  than  a  hundred  depart- 
ment  store  merchandise  managers 
who  responded  to  a  questionnaire  cir¬ 
culated  by  Stores,  nearly  all  admitted 
that  the  adoption  of  specialists’  meth¬ 
ods  would  materially  improve  their 
volume  in  major  appliances,  televis¬ 
ion,  and  radio,  too.  But  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  these  have  so  far  adopted  such 
methods.  Most  of  the  others,  in  spite 
of  inadequate  volume  and  profit,  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  the  plunge. 

A  necessary  ingredient  of  specialty 
selling  in  appliances  and  television  is, 
of  course,  outside  selling.  One  store 
that  runs  its  departments  as  if  they 
were  specialty  stores  (except  that  it 
sells  everything  at  suggested  list  price) 
says  that  l)etter  than  70  jier  cent  of  its 
sales  are  conqjleted  in  the  distomer’s 
home.  Its  volume  is  (juite  satisfactory 
—more  than  eight  per  cent  of  the 
store’s  total,  no  less!  It  would  like  to 
see  larger  markups,  but  with  appliance 
specialists  selling  at  discounts  from 
list  price,  it  expects  no  change  here. 
Because  it  sells  at  full  prices,  its  profit 
is  satisfactory,  and  there  are  opportu¬ 
nities  to  augment  the  profit  through 
sj)ecial  buys.  Discount  sellers  are  seri¬ 
ous  com|x.*tition,  but.  says  this  depart¬ 
ment  store,  “we  are  able  to  get  a  lot 
of  business  because  we  give  extended 
terms,  whereas  some  of  the  fly-by- 
nights  do  not  have  the  necessary  capi¬ 
tal  to  carry  the  accounts:  if  they  have 
to  go  to  a  finance  company,  the  charges 
more  than  dissipate  the  savings  on  the 
discount  price.’’ 


do  some  of  it,  but  has  no  definite  plan. 

Store  after  store  reports  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  gocxl  outside  men,  and 
on  this  point,  most  manufacturers  and 
distributors  will  agree.  You  no  longer 
find  them,  they  say;  you  recruit  and 
train  and  supervise  them,  or  you  get 
no  real  selling,  inside  the  store  or  out. 
.Some  suggest,  therefore,  that  manage¬ 
ment  pick  its  buyers  for  ap[)liance  and 
television  departments  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  lead  and 
inspire  men.  Others  otter  to  do  the 
training  job,  if  management  and  the 
buyer  will  simply  make  it  clear  to  the 
staff  that  good  selling  is  wanted.  While 
many  stores  admit  that  the  manufat- 
turers  do  a  good  job  of  sales  training, 
the  latter  say  their  courses  go  begging. 


Building  a  Sales  Staff.  A  suggested 
solution  is  to  make  a  complete  change 
in  the  organization  of  major  appli¬ 
ance  and  television  departments.  .\t 
the  head  would  be  the  buyer,  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promote.  Under  him, 
there  would  be  a  sales  manager,  whose 
responsibilities  would  be  to  hire,  train, 
and  supervise  the  sales  staff.  The 
sponsor  of  such  a  plan  lays  particular 
emphasis  on  the  word  “supervise,”  for 
it  is  his  contention  that  unsupervised 
outside  selling  is  worth  little.  Fcj  keep 
a  man  on  his  toes,  his  calls  must  be 
planned  and  checked;  leads  must  not 
be  wasted  on  lazy  salesmen  and  time 
must  not  be  w'asted  on  pcxir  leads. 

With  gocxl  selling,  say  observers, 
the  department  store  can  overcome 


Outside  Selling.  Among  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  surveyed  in  connection 
with  this  study,  57  per  cent  say  they 
do  outside  selling  of  major  appliances; 
39  |)er  cent  say  they  do  it  for  televis¬ 
ion:  33  per  cent,  for  radio.  Their  num¬ 
ber,  however,  includes  some  who 
merely  let  their  regular  inside  men 
take  turns  going  out  when  business 
slacks  off.  The  typical  reporting  store 
with  an  outside  selling  set-up  has  four 
men  working  on  the  outside.  These 
men  are  on  salary  plus  commission, 
and  are  available  for  evening  calls, 
even  on  nights  when  the  store  itself  is 
closed.  The  typical  store  that  now 
does  no  outside  selling  would  like  to 


Major  Appliances,  Radio  &  TV  (Continued)  really  sells.  h  i 
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any  competition  it  happens  to  meet.  do  to  improve  the  selling  on  its  own  ion  manufacturers  say  that  it  takes  a  lie 

They  f>oint  to  furniture  stores,  which  Hoors  that  it  is  by  no  means  ready  to  highly  trained  salesman,  usually  work  tin 

have  successfully  met  price  competi-  think  about  tackling  outside  work.  ing  on  commission,  to  ilo  right  by  the  le\ 

tion  with  strong  selling.  They  point  to  Anyone  who  has  ever  shopped  a  major  selling  of  television  sets.  But  such  a  ^  fid 

individual  department  stores,  in  which  appliance  or  television  department  man  tends  to  snub  radio,  with  it^  iiu 

buyers  hold  daily  sales  meetings,  and  can  come  up  with  stories  of  wandering  much  lower  unit  price.  Some  manu  ad 

in  which  the  selling  is  of  a  high  order.  about  the  floor  for  incredible  lengths  facturers  suggest,  therefore,  putting  iiu 

Where  union  regulations  make  out-  of  time,  without  ever  being  approached  women  in  the  radio  section.  In  fact,  i’  ini 
side  selling  costly,  stores  have  success-  by  a  .salesman.  One  distributor  tells  of  they  cite  departments  that  have  flour-  he 

fully  trained  men  to  use  the  telephone  asking  a  department  store  salesman  ishecl  under  this  treatment.  lo 

to  follow'  up  on  leads,  and  to  go  out  why  he  did  not  approach  a  couple  who  Women  are  just  beginning  lo  work  ec 

into  the  field  only  to  complete  what  were  inspecting  an  appliance  (the  dis-  their  way  into  appliance  selling,  and 

is  a  practically  sure  sale.  tributor’s  prcxluct)  on  the  floor.  When  their  presence  in  the  field  may  be  one  wl 

C^etting  the  salesman  into  the  home,  he  was  told  by  the  salesman  that  the\  answer  to  the  problem  of  improving  ^  ni 

say  those  who  have  tried  it,  is  an  al-  were  “just  lookers— I  can  tell,”  he  selling.  One  Eastern  buyer,  after  see-  |  ill 

most  sure  answer  to  price  competition.  asked  permission  to  try  selling  them.  ing  them  in  action  in  a  W^est  Coast  jl  cfi 

The  customer  is  less  price  conscious  .\ncl  maile  the  sale.  But  the  next  pair  store,  hopes  to  replace  his  men  in  lime  ai 

in  her  own  home,  and  the  salesman  is  of  “just  lookers”  were  similarly  ig-  with  women.  Their  natural  tendency  |  ra 

lixjked  upon  more  as  an  advisor  than  not  ed  by  the  salesman  who  relied  on  a  is  to  speak  of  an  appliance  in  let  ms  of  1  is 

as  a  seller.  (Some  appliance  and  TV  sixth  sen.se  to  tell  hitn  if  they  were  what  it  w'ill  do  for  the  woman  of  a  I  tli 

s|jecialists,  not  afflicted  with  depart-  worth  his  effort.  house— a  better  sales  approach  than  [j  w 

ment  store  ethics  on  the  subject  of  one  .Another  distributor  tells  of  buyers,  that  of  the  usual  man,  whose  sales  talk  I  ai 
price  for  all,  have  found  that  they  can  frankly  discouraged  by  the  cpiality  of  may  run  to  technical  points  and  con-  I  ni 


get  a  higher  price  in  the  home  than  selling  in  their  departments.  Instead  slruction  features.  And  women  who  |  it 

they  can  get  for  the  same  article  in  of  the  usual  request  for  cooperation  in  tackle  the  outside  selling  job  have  the  i 

the  store.)  Opportunities  to  sell  a  sec-  the  cost  of  a  newspaper  ad,  these  buy-  iKlvantage  of  finding  it  easier  than  |  D 

ond  item  suggest  themselves,  too,  when  ers  pay  the  tost  of  the  advertising  men  do  to  get  a  timid  housewife  lo  I  p 


the  salesman  is  in  the  home,  able  to  themselves,  but  ask  the  distributor  to  open  the  door.  I  is 

size  up  its  needs,  and  help  the  cus-  station  one  of  his  own  men  in  the  de-  I  st 

tomer  find  room  for  new  appliances.  partment  on  the  day  the  ad  breaks,  to  Stepping  Up  Traffic.  Aside  from  what-  tf 

“help”  widi  the  selling.  Especially  on  ever  the  department  store  may  do  li 

On-the-Floor  Selling.  Many  a  depart-  items  of  relatively  low  unit  cost,  the  about  outside  selling,  there  is  much  it  ii 


ment  store,  however,  has  so  much  to  system  has  been  paying  off  all  around  can  do  within  its  own  walls  to  step  iqj 


DISPLAYS  THAT  TELL  .  .  .  ARE  DISPLAYS  TH, 


Another  suggestion  for  retailers  from  the  new  GE  showroom  in  "Sleep  Cool,  Work  Cool,"  says  the  sign,  and  a  couple  of 

Chicago's  Merchandise  Mart:  individual  pieces  of  home  laundry  pieces  of  furniture  suggest  the  comforts  of  home  with  an  air 

equipment,  each  with  a  wall  sign  and  a  nearby  rack  for  leaflets.  conditioner  —  at  GE's  new  Chicago  showroom. 


ti.itfic.  Few  letail  organizations  have 
ilie  ilepartnient  store’s  facilities  tor 
liiinging  customers  downtown  lor 
demonstrations,  cooking  schools,  lec¬ 
tures  on  household  operations.  .\ml 
lew  organizations  ins[iire  as  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  customer  as  the  tlepart- 
ment  store,  when  she  comes  seeking 
advice,  just  as  she  uses  the  store’s 
niotlel  rooms  and  its  interior  decorat¬ 
ing  department  to  help  her  furnish  her 
home,  the  customer  can  also  be  en- 
louraged  to  considt  the  store’s  home 
economist  or  television  expert. 

Fo  make  more  sales  to  the  customer 
who  is  already  in  the  store,  the  ilepart- 
ment  store  can  do  a  great  ileal  moie 
than  is  usually  done  to  help  the  mer- 
(hanilise  sell  itself.  Signing  is  poor 
and  liapha/ard  in  most  appliance, 
radio  anil  television  departments,  and 
is  likely  to  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  price  tag.  Yet  in  departments 
where  customers  ilo  a  lot  of  browsing 
and  considering,  it  would  seem  ele¬ 
mentary  to  post  on  each  item  a  list  of 
its  features  and  selling  points. 

Demonstration  and  Sales.  Another 
point  that  woidd  also  seem  elementary 
is  that  of  having  facilities  for  demon¬ 
strating  every  article  on  the  floor,  yet 
there  are  departments  with  no  facili¬ 
ties  for  hooking  up  a  washer,  or  show¬ 
ing  the  tumbling  action  of  a  clothes 
dryer.  There  are  phonograph  sections 


with  no  symphony  lecorils  for  demon¬ 
strating  tone  anti  range,  and  there  are 
radio  and  TV  sections  which  expect 
the  customer  to  select  a  set  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  floor,  on  which  a  dozen  may 
be  blasting  away  at  once. 

Oneoutstantlingly  sticcessful  depart¬ 
ment  hooks  up  every  piece  of  laundry 
et|uipment  on  its  floor  for  demonstra¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  customer  can  see  any 
one  at  work  at  any  time.  The  same 
store  displays  related  items  together, 
to  encourage  suggestion  selling.  In 
another  successful  department,  the  au¬ 
tomatic  lauiulering  section  has  a  cubi¬ 
cle  for  each  brand  carried,  where  cus¬ 
tomers  (an  see  these  washers  anil  ilr'ers 
ileinonstrated.  (  hair  in  front  of  ea(  h 
pair  of  machines  is  a  silent  reminde/ 
that  the  customer  can  take  her  ease 
while  this  once  back-breaking  job  is 
done  by  machine. 

Even  relatively  simple  forms  of  deni- 
onstraticjii  tend  to  be  overlooked  in 
I'.epartment  stores.  Refrigerator  ca¬ 
pacity  can  be  demonstrated  l)y  leaving 
the  door  open,  revealing  an  interior 
fitted  with  dummy  food  packages  and 
l:ottles.  Door  shelves  and  frozen  food 
sections  can  be  similarly  stocked  for 
silent  demonstration.  And  if  the  froz¬ 
en  food  section  has  its  own  door,  (jr 
inner  door  that  drops  down  for  use  as 
a  temporary  shelf  when  the  contents 
are  being  rearranged,  the  doors  will 
demonstrate  themselves  if  they  are  left 


open  on  one  or  more  nKxlels.  .Most 
stores,  however,  show  refrigerators 
neatly  closed,  without  even  a  sign  on 
tlie  outside  to  call  attention  to  the 
inner  features  that  make  a  higher 
priced  iiKxlel  worth  more  than  a 
stripped  l)Ox. 

Credit.  -An  important  tool  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  is  not  always  used 
as  efficiently  as  it  should  be.  just 
about  every  department  store  report¬ 
ing  in  this  study  offers  extended 
credit,  and  nearly  all  of  them  mention 
this  fact  in  their  advertising.  Yet  in 
oidy  half  of  them  can  the  customer 
talk  terms  in  or  near  the  department. 

.Appliance  specialists  seldom  offer 
credit  as  inexpensively  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  do,  l)Ut  they  usually  ar¬ 
range  things  so  conveniently  that  the 
customer  can  complete  the  transaction 
as  (prickly  as  if  he  were  paying  cash. 
If  the  department  store  retprires  the 
customer  to  go  to  arrother  floor  to 
arrarrge  ternrs,  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  the  interruption  will  kill 
the  sale.  And  the  conscientioirs  sales- 
rrran  who  escorts  his  customer  to  the 
credit  office  has  reason  to  resent  the 
time  lost  fronr  the  selling  floor.  Cheat¬ 
er  convenierrce  in  the  mechanrcs  of 
offering  credit  would  undoubtedly 
help  things  along  in  the  appliance  and 
television  departments. 

{^Continued  on  next  paf^e) 


THAT  SELL! 

General  Electric  demonstrates  how  the  liberal  use  of  signs— 
informative  as  well  as  decorative— can  help  sell  electric 
ranges,  right,  and  water  heaters,  below. 


BREAKING  PRICE  COMPETITION 


not  only  makes  their  merchandising 
and  inventory  problems  more  difficult, 
and  their  sales  training  more  involved, 
but  it  is  also  something  of  a  slap  at  the 
few  manufacturers  who  seek  honestly 
to  follow  a  policy  of  selective  distribu¬ 
tion.  Departments  cooperating  in  this 
study  carry  up  to  20  brands  in  appli¬ 
ances  and  up  to  10  or  1 1  in  radio  and 
television— too  many  for  the  store  to 
give  any  one  brand  the  prominence 
and  promotion  it  should  have. 

With  fewer  brands,  planning  is  easi¬ 
er,  and  the  buyer  can  work  more  close¬ 
ly  in  merchandising,  sales  training, 
and  promotion  with  each  of  his  re¬ 
sources.  He  can  display  a  sufficient 
representation  of  each  brand  to  show 
the  customer  that  his  store  is  solidly 
Too  Many  Brands.  The  department  behind  it.  .\nd  he  can  do  a  good 

stores  themselves  admit  that  they  have  enough  job  for  each  brand  to  give  the 

been  carrying  too  many  brands.  This  resource  reason  to  heed  wliatever  com¬ 
plaints  he  may  have  about  local  com- 


1'N  their  eagerness  for  volume,  most 
national  brands  in  the  appliance, 
radio,  and  television  field  have  placed 
their  lines  in  stores  of  ail  kinds  and 
sizes,  without  regard  to  the  dealer’s 
capital,  ethics,  or  willingness  to  adjust 
complaints  after  the  customer’s  money 
has  changed  hands.  Department  stores 
complain  once  iiiore  of  being  used  as 
showrooms  for  hole-in-corner  opera¬ 
tors;  they  charge  manufacturers  with 
having  used  them  to  lend  authenticity 
to  suggested  retail  prices  they  never 
inteinled  policing;  they  say  manufac- 
tureis  .seek  the  prestige  of  department 
stole  advertising  but  are  unwilling  to 
protect  the  legitimate  retailer  from 
indiscriminate  price  cutting.  The 
franchise  to  carry  a  well  known  brand 
is  meaningless,  say  the  department 
stores,  and  some  of  them  are  bitter  in¬ 
deed  over  the  concessions  they  made  a 


few  years  ago  in  order  to  get  and  keep 
these  franchises.  For  most  brands,  dis¬ 
tribution  is  wide  open  today. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  de¬ 
fend  themselves  by  accusing  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  lack  of  brand  loyalty. 
.Some,  however,  admit  that  this  is  not 
exclusively  a  department  store  failing, 
riiey  cite  undercapitalized  specialists 
who  feature  one  brand  until  their 
credit  is  strained;  and  who  then  switch 
to  another  brand  to  postpone  the  in¬ 
evitable  day  when  bills  must  be  paid. 
.\lter  the  third  or  fourth  switch,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  looms.  At  this  point,  each  of 
the  distributors  involved  looks  to  the 
tlepaitment  store  with  renew'ed  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  virtues. 


Private  Brands.  Some  stores  look  to 
the  private  brand  for  help  in  meeting 
two  tyjaes  of  price  competition— cut 
prices  on  national  brands,  and  low- 
priced  private  brands  of  chain  and 
mail  order  companies.  Those  who 
have  used  private  brands  with  success, 
however,  warn  that  this  is  no  field  for 
dabblers.  Unless  a  store  can  go  into 
private  brands  in  a  big  w'ay,  they  ad¬ 
vise  staying  out  of  the  field  entirely. 
Plan  big,  buy  big,  promote  big— or 
leave  it  alone,  they  say. 


•  •  X  « N  • 


The  Trade-In.  Another  weajjon  that  is 
said  to  work  best  when  used  in  a  big 
way  is  the  trade-in.  The  theory  runs 
like  this:  first,  take  no  appliances  or 
TV  sets  unless  they  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  with  superficial  recondition¬ 
ing  will  be  susceptible  to  quick  sale— 
at  a  profit.  (If  the  trade-in  is  merely 


Bmmm 


New  Yorkers  who  want  to  buy  at  a  dis¬ 
count  find  it  hard  to  price-compare  offer¬ 
ings  of  local  chains.  These  two  ads,  left, 
from  pre-Christmas  promotions  of  Vim  and 
Davega,  illustrate  the  approach.  Vim 
mentions  no  prices  at  all;  Davega  speci¬ 
fies  price  for  the  small  set,  but  gives  no 
details  of  size  or  cabinet. 
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junk,  let  it  go  to  the  price  cutter,  unci 
let  his  trade-in  operation  consist  only 
of  the  forlorn  hopes.) 

When  the  gcxxl  trade-in  has  been 
spruced  up,  placed  on  sale,  and  adver¬ 
tised,  its  high  resale  price  will  give  cus¬ 
tomers  for  new  merchandise  the  con¬ 
fidence  to  sftend  what  they  wish.  They 
will  feel,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  cars, 
that  the  new  appliance  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  purchase,  and  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  outlay  can  be 
redeemed  if  they  find  later  that  a 
newer  model  suits  them  better.  More¬ 
over,  the  presence  of  the  reconditioned 
appliances  on  the  flcxjr  will  give  the 
store  something  to  sell  at  every  price, 
and  will  ptermit  easy  trading  up  from 
the  top  used  merchandise  to  the  lower 
priced  new  merchandise. 

rhat’s  the  theory,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  buy  it  to  this  extent:  they 
go  through  the  motions  of  taking 
gcKxls  in  trade,  but  they’d  much  rather 
sell  articles  on  which  the  trade-in 
question  does  not  come  up.  Most  of 
those  contacted  by  Stores  take  trades 
on  appliances:  half,  on  television  sets: 
one-third,  on  radios.  They  advertise 
their  willingness  to  take  trade-ins; 
they  do  the  reconditioning  themselves: 
they  usually  resell  the  merchandise  in 
a  separate  section  of  their  departments, 
rhey  are  not  sold  on  the  idea  that  you 
can  tratle  a  ctistomer  for  a  used  appli¬ 
ance  up  to  a  new  one,  or  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  a  new  appliance 
thinks  aheatl  to  its  ultimate  trade-in 
value. 

To  many  department  store  men,  the 
trade-in  allowance  is  just  a  cut  in 
markup,  which  the  price-cutter  around 
the  corner  will  match  or  exceed  with¬ 
out  even  bothering  to  take  the  old 
appliance  or  set  from  the  customer. 
They  are  understandably  cool  to  offers, 
by  leading  manufacturers,  to  train 
them  and  their  men  in  the  profitable 
handling  of  used  merchandise.  Nor 
do  they  seem  keen  on  suggestions  that 

Two  well  planned  —  and  thriving!  —  tele¬ 
vision  departments  are  shown  here.  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  department,  below,  has  indi¬ 
vidual  viewing  rooms  in  the  background, 
and  selling  signs  on  instruments  and  col¬ 
umns.  The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  uses 
signs  liberally,  too;  gets  home-like  effect 
with  manikin,  chair,  piano. 


they  take  a  more  aggressive  attitude 
toward  rounding  up  old  refrigerators 
and  small-screen  TV  sets,  to  make  way 
for  the  new.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
may  be  annoyed,  if  anything,  by  the 
national  advertising  of  one  maker  who 
stresses  that  “it’s  time  to  trade”  for  his 
new  model. 

Service  As  a  Defense.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  servicing  op>eration  sel¬ 
dom  pays  for  itself,  and  in  spite  of  a 
general  scarcity  of  trained  men,  most 
department  stores  do  their  own  servic¬ 
ing  of  major  appliances,  radio,  and 
television.  Typical  of  the  department 
store  attitude  is  the  statement  of  a 
Connecticut  merchandise  manager: 
“We  cannot  depend  on  an  outside  or¬ 
ganization  to  take  care  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  We  must  maintain  our  own,  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost." 

Service,  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  are  quick  to  admit,  is  the  depart¬ 


ment  store’s  “built-in”  edge  over  its 
price-cutting  competitors.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  can  regard  any  difference  in 
price  between  the  department  store’s 
retail  and  that  of  the  neighborhood 
store  as  insurance  that  her  complaints 
will  get  a  fair  hearing. 

There  are  some  products,  like  tele¬ 
vision,  on  which  much  service  is  usual¬ 
ly  required.  Others  need  little  or  no 
attention,  but  customers,  it  has  been 
found,  like  the  feeling  that  they  will 
be  taken  care  of,  should  trouble  de¬ 
velop.  It  is  this  attitude  that  gives  the 
department  store  branch  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  it  is  reassuringly  close  to 
the  customer’s  home. 

Minimizing  Problems.  Retailers  insist, 
however,  that  their  service  headaches 
are  much  worse  than  they  need  be. 
'I'liey  find  manufacturers  doing  a  poor 
job  on  parts  and  service,  and  see  much 
(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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of  their  profit  going  on  free  service 
for  [xtorly  constructed  or  poorly  engi¬ 
neered  products.  If  the  merchandise 
has  not  been  manufactured  to  cjuality 
standards  that  give  the  customer  satis¬ 
faction  without  excessive  service,  then 
the  maker,  they  believe,  should  share 
in  the  cost  of  putting  the  appliance  or 
set  in  shape  to  sell. 

There  is  consideraljle  demand  from 
retailers,  too,  for  help  in  the  running 
of  their  service  departments.  Not  only 
is  it  hard  to  get  good  men,  but  also, 
it  isn’t  easy  even  for  a  good  man  to 
know  every  model  of  every  line  that  is 
cat  l  ied.  The  department  stores  would 
like  to  see  factory  service  centers  in¬ 
stalled  in  large  cities,  and  w'ould  like 
fretpient  visits  from  factory-trained 
trouble  shooters. 

Limiting  Free  Service.  One  depart¬ 
ment  store  reports  that,  when  it  con¬ 
tracted  for  an  outside  organization  to 
do  its  servicing,  it  found  itself  giving 
much  less  free  service,  and  that  this 
change  wiped  out  the  loss  on  its  serv¬ 
ice  operation.  Another  store,  report¬ 
ing  at  a  Store  Management  Group  ses¬ 
sion  in  Chicago  in  inid-1952,  makes  a 
profit  on  its  TV  servicing  by  practical¬ 
ly  refusing  to  sell  a  set  without  a  serv¬ 
ice  policy.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  Los 
Angeles  store  reported  on  its  success 
with  a  policy  of  treating  TV  returns 
as  auto  dealers  treat  cars  that  have 
been  purchased,  used,  and  found  un¬ 
satisfactory.  This  store  has  a  scale  of 
discounts  against  the  original  price, 
which  applies  on  any  returns  made 
beyond  a  30-day  limit.  The  policy 
brought  TV  returns  from  22  per  cent 
down  to  a  minute  figure.  Again  at  the 
same  meeting,  another  store  reported 
keeping  service  calls  down  by  giving 
customers  cards  specifying  the  various 
services  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  they 
bought  a  service  jxrlicy  with  a  TV  set. 
It’s  a  simple  enough  w’ay  to  prevent 
misunderstandings  about  free  service. 

Enter  the  Lessee.  For  many  stores, 
however,  service  remains  the  unsolved 
riddle.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  tele¬ 
vision.  According  to  one  store  that  has 
been  drowned  in  customer  complaints 


and  service  requests,  few  of  the  calls 
are  justified.  Many  of  them  arise  from 
the  customer’s  imperfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  TV,  combined  with  a  perfect 
understanding  of  how  department 
stores  behave  when  good  customers  (or 
customers  with  large  o|)en  balances) 
write  sharp  letters  to  the  president. 
“We  don’t  mind  losing  money  on  the 
department,’’  explained  a  spokesman 
for  this  store,  “but  we  certainly  can’t 
afforti  to  lose  long-time  customers  be¬ 
cause  the  TV  set  didn’t  do  right  by 
Milton  Berle  or  Howdy-Doody.’’ 

This  store’s  solution,  one  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  large  stores  have  also  tried, 
is  to  lease  out  its  major  appliance  and 
television  operation  to  a  specialist. 
The  lessee,  of  course,  can  be  no  shoe¬ 
string  operator.  He  has  to  have  the 
buying,  warehouse,  and  service  facili¬ 
ties  to  give  better  service  to  the  store’s 
customers  than  the  store  itself  can 
give;  often  the  lessee  has  a  delivery  set¬ 
up  of  his  own,  too,  that  is  superior  to 
what  the  store  can  supply  for  mer¬ 
chandise  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  lessees  who  have  tackled 
the  department  store  job  have  been— 
and  may  still  be— specialty  operators, 
with  all  the  cut-price,  splashy-advertis- 
ing  techniques  that  appliance  chains 
use.  When  they  get  into  a  department 
store,  they  exercise  decorum  in  their 
advertising,  and  sell  at  list  prices.  With 
their  natural  drive,  salesmanship,  and 
good  service  set-ups,  they  prosper  in¬ 
side  the  department  store. 

For  the  lessee,  the  department  store 
location  means  traffic  and  custotner 
confidence  such  as  he  could  not  enjoy 
in  his  own  store.  It  means  a  chance  to 
contact  lookers  who  drop  in,  and  turn 
them  into  prospects— lookers  who 
would  never  turn  up  in  appliance 
shops  until  they  had  definitely  made 
up  their  minds  to  buy.  For  the  store, 
it  means  that  the  customer  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  everything  for  her  home 
under  its  roof. 

Prospects  for  Cooperation.  Not  every 
department  store  finds  it  necessary  to 
search  out  a  lessee.  Some  have  found 
the  problems  of  servicing,  low  mark¬ 
up,  price  competition  and  trade-ins 
far  from  insurmountable.  Moreover, 


they  have  found  that  manufacturers 
aiid  distributors  are  eager  to  work 
with  them,  once  they  see  the  store  is 
really  out  for  volume.  I'he  industry 
may  grumble:  it  may  accuse  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  wanting  to  do  business 
only  on  specials;  it  may  insist  that  the 
buyer’s  tenure  is  so  uncertain  that 
there  is  no  use  planning  ahead;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  manufacturers 
and  distributors  continue  to  send  their 
best  men  to  work  with  department 
stores.  It  could  be,  say  some,  that  the 
industry  has  had  all  it  wants  and  more 
of  the  irresponsible  retailers— trans¬ 
shippers,  price-cutters,  under-capital¬ 
ized  Johnny-come-latelies,  those  who 
milk  businesses  and  go  bankrupt. 

Api)liance  makers  in  particular,  talk¬ 
ing  wistfully  of  the  clean  business  it 
was  in  the  old  days  when  department 
stores  dominated  the  scene,  are  eager 
to  see  the  department  stores  in  the 
business  again  with  both  feet.  No  one 
they  say,  can  do  the  job  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  coidd  do— if  they  only 
would! 

If  that  is  to  happen,  the  industry 
itself  will  first  have  to  do  a  job  of 
healing  old  wounds.  There  are  stores 
that  have  given  up  appliances  and 
television  for  reasons  like  tlvese;  “The 
more  business  we  did,  the  more  money 
we  lost.  We  served  as  an  advertising 
and  display  medium  for  mmufactur- 
ers,  and  almost  anyone  in  any  kind  of 
business  could  get  it  for  you  wholesale. 
When  new  items  came  out,  w’e  couldn’t 
get  them  until  the  demand  was  satis¬ 
fied,  and  then  we  had  to  take  carloads 
to  retain  our  precious  franchises. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  models  were 
changed.’’ 

Even  among  those  department  stores 
that  have  stayed  with  TV  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  that  have  rolled  up  impres¬ 
sive  sales  figures,  a  certain  coldness 
may  be  in  the  air.  A  merchandise 
manager  in  one  such  store  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  simmering  in  the 
minds  of  appliance  and  television 
makers;  “Our  troubles  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  who  are  now  biting  the  hands 
that  fed  them.  What  will  they  do  when 
die  chips  are  down  again  and  the 
leveling  off  period  is  here?  Are  they 
going  to  run  to  Joe  Zilch  or  will  they 
depend  on  Mr.  Department  Store 
again?’’ 
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Merchandise  and  Merchandising 

[Report  of  Merchandising  Division  convention  sessions,  continued  from  page  34] 


MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 


Members  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  met  to  discuss  the 
many  problems  and  opportunities  fac¬ 
ing  the  men’s  wear  industry  today. 
The  group  was  primarily  interested  in 
obtaining  advice  on  what  the  men’s 
wear  industry  should  do  to  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Walter  R.  Granger,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Woodward  &:  Lxjthrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  chairman  of  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  presided. 

Durability  Plus  Looks.  The  current 
demand  is  for  more  serviceable  fabrics. 
Therefore,  to  increase  its  profits,  the 
men’s  wear  industry  must  provide  the 
consumer  with  durable,  yet  attractive, 
fabrics.  This  can  be  accomplished,  in¬ 
dicated  A.  W.  Zelomek,  president  of 
the  International  Statistical  Bureau, 
Inc.,  by  combining  synthetic  and  man¬ 
made  fibers.  Now  that  man-made  fib¬ 
ers  are  no  longer  regarded  as  complete 
substitutes,  “they  are  offering  a  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  industry.’’  Even  with  in¬ 
creased  production  and  use  of  syn¬ 
thetics,  the  natural  fibers  have  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  textile  world,  he 
stated.  The  demand  is  for  improved 
quality  and  performance,  and  thus 
blends  of  two  or  more  fibers  are  re¬ 
placing  100  per  cent  cotton  and  wool 
fabrics.  It  is  the  fabrics,  not  the  fiber 
content,  Zelomek  pointed  out,  that  is 
competing  for  the  men’s  wear  dollar. 

In  regard  to  the  fiber  content,  he 
warned  retailers  of  the  harm  they  are 
doing  themselves  by  advertising  the 
“miracle”  of  new  fibers  in  clothes  con¬ 
taining  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
new’  fibers.  “I  w’ould,  as  a  retailer,  be 
wary.  I’d  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
promoting  any  new  blend  containing 
less  than  30  to  40  per  cent  of  a  new 
fiber.” 

Although  some  improvement  has 
been  noted,  Zelomek  believes  the  ma¬ 
jor  detriment  of  the  men’s  wear  indus¬ 
try  has  been  its  lack  of  research  and 


aggressiveness  in  promoting  the  new 
fabrics  and  fashions.  With  com{)eti- 
tion  for  the  men’s  wear  dollar  expect¬ 
ed  to  become  more  intense  in  the  next 
several  years,  both  synthetics  and  nat¬ 
ural  fibers  will  have  prominent  roles 
in  the  apparel  industry.  More  research 
and  development,  more  advertising 
and  promotion,  Zelomek  felt,  can  help 
further  the  expansion  of  the  newer 
synthetics  as  well  as  widen  the  market 
for  the  natural  fibers. 

New  Boys'  Wear  Market.  Sidney  S. 
Rosenzweig,  divisional  merchandise 
manager.  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate, 
N.  Y.,  told  retailers  that  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  most  stores  are 
missing  out  on  one  of  the  strongest 
potentials  available  in  retailing  today: 
pre-school  boys’  merchandise.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  tremendous  new 
market,  Rosenzweig  proposed  that 
“every  store  that  has  a  boys’  wear  de¬ 
partment  should  expand  the  coverage 
of  that  department  to  include  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  complete  pre-school  boys’ 
wear  section.”  Statistics  reveal  that, 
whereas  in  1940  the  pre-school  age 
group  represented  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  boys’  population,  by  1951  it 
had  reached  44  p>er  cent.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point,  Rosenzweig  maintained,  is 
that  retailers,  to  develop  and  keep  cus¬ 
tomers,  must  adopt  and  revise  policies 
so  they  can  always  adequately  service 
the  needs  of  their  customers— and  the 
pre-school  boy  is  an  important  cus¬ 
tomer.  “If  you  will  start  proper  male 
apparel  habits  in  your  customers  at  the 
pre-school  age,  you  can  hold  them 
through  the  junior,  cadet  and  student 
stages  before  turning  them  over  to  the 
men’s  wear  departments,”  he  asserted. 
Boys’  wear  manufacturers  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  new  field  to  the  extent  “that 
40  per  cent  of  the  Spring,  1953,  line  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
nationally  branded  boys’  wear  manu¬ 
facturers  is  composed  of  the  pre-school 
or  2-7  range.” 

Information  obtained  from  ques¬ 


tioning  store  buyers  revealed  that  by 
expanding  coverage  of  the  boys’  wear 
department  to  include  sturdy,  boy- 
tailored  clothes  for  the  pre-school 
child,  “an  added  volume  and  not  a 
substitute  one  was  available  to  the 
store.” 

Big,  Promising  and  Undersold.  Re 

porting  on  the  ojjerations  of  the  Men’s 
Wear  Inter-Industry  Council  and  The 
Wool  Bureau,  Eugene  Ackerman,  who 
heads  both  groups,  also  indicated  that 
the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  market  ’’act¬ 
ually  and  potentially  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  promising  of  all  con¬ 
sumer  good  industries,  just  as  it  is. 
probably  one  of  the  most  undersold  in 
the  country.”  In  an  .effort  to  correct 
the  existing  situation,  the  Inter-Indus¬ 
try  Council,  a  group  of  15  national 
business  associations  representing  all 
phases  of  the  men’s  wear  industry,  has. 
endeavored  to  increase  the  average  f>er 
capita  consumption  ofi  men’s  clothing 
and  furnishings,  without  regard  to  any 
specific  product,  by  raising  the  general 
standard  of  quality  in  all  clothing  and 
by  stimulating  sales  in  all  divisions 
and  price  ranges  of  the  industry. 

Various  research  programs  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Council  have  shown  that 
personal  appearance  is  a  vital  factor  in¬ 
fluencing  decisions  as  to  employment 
or  advancement.  The  Council,  there¬ 
fore,  has  initiated  a  national  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  designed  to  make 
men  more  clothes  conscious.  In  less 
than  one  year,  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter¬ 
industry  Council  has:  (I)  supplied 
10,000  retail  men’s  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishing  stores  with  complete  seasonal 
merchandising  kits;  (2)  provided  news¬ 
paper  supplements  and  publicity  to- 
1600  daily  papers,  and  (3)  conducted 
sales  training  programs  which  have 
reached  more  than  20,000  salesmen. 
Having  passed  the  organizational  stage,. 
Ackerman  has  sought  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  industry  in  expanding 
the  scope  of  the  Council’s  activities, 
and  increasing  the  expenditures  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  better  results. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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W»stinghou$0  put  on  its  already  famous  pantomime  show  for  the  combined 
information  and  entertainment  of  the  convention;  the  company's  store  research 
and  planning  service  was  explained  in  a  series  of  short  playlets. 


The  big  exhibit  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  included 
an  electronic  statistical  machine  for  the  preparation  of  merchandise  control 
reports,  proof  machines,  electric  typewriters,  time  recorders. 


Remington  Rand's  exhibit  was  a  complete  range  of  business  machine  systems 
and  equipment,  including  accounting  machines,  filing  systems,  microfilming 
equipment  and  high  speed  card  punchers. 


{Continued  from  preceding  page) 
Give-Away  Industry?  Bert  Bacharach. 
syndicated  columnist  and  men’s  fash¬ 
ion  editor  of  Collier’s,  criticized  the 
men’s  wear  business  for  becoming  “the 
most  humanitarian  industry  in  all  his¬ 
tory.’’  On  the  basis  of  what  he  termed 
as  “fairly  accurate  guesswork,’’  Bacha¬ 
rach  revealed  figures  which  showed 
how  the  men’s  wear  industry  had  lost 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  by  its  give¬ 
away  policies.  Offering  customers  free 
alterations  and  two  trousers  for  the 
price  of  one,  he  asserted,  are  just  two 
of  the  many  “short-sighted  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  practices.’’ 

In  the  way  of  constructive  advice, 
he  urged  retailers  to  stop  giving  away 
belts  in  the  clothing  department  that 
should  be  sold  in  the  furnishings  de¬ 
partment;  to  sell  suits  and  sell  sport 
jackets  instead  of  one  unit  for  both 
purposes;  to  sell  shirts  for  street  wear 
and  shirts  for  sportswear,  not  a  single 
shirt  that  can  double  for  both  pur¬ 
poses;  to  charge  for  alterations,  and 
to  hold  off  sales  on  seasonable  mer¬ 
chandise  until  the  season  has  at  least 
started. 

Bacharach’s  conviction  that  give¬ 
aways  are  the  cause  of  decline  in  the 
men’s  wear  business  was  contested  in 
the  informal  discussion  following  the 
speeches.  Peter  Simon,  advertising 
manager,  Harry  Suffrin’s,  Detroit,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  answer  to  better  busi¬ 
ness  lies  in  style.  If  the  garment  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  customer’s  psychological 
reasons  for  buying,  then  the  self-belt 
feature  of  the  slacks  or  the  free  alter¬ 
ation  will  clinch  the  sale.  The  indus¬ 
try,  he  said,  is  suffering  because  many 
would-be  customers  are  in  uniform  or 
ready  to  put  one  on. 

Jules  Goldstein,  secretary  and  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  National  Outerwear  and 
Sportswear  Association,  attributed  the 
slump  in  the  men’s  wear  industry  to 
the  cyclical  pattern  present  in  all  in¬ 
dustries.  For  example,  we  are  in  an 
era  which  worships  sports,  the  effect 
of  which  is  reflected  in  the  tremendous 
demand  of  men  for  sportswear  rather 
than  dress  clothes. 

By  carefully  watching  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  times,  by  picking  out  the 
trends  and  by  improving  the  particu¬ 
lar  lines  in  demand,  Goldstein  felt 
certain  that  the  men’s  wear  industry 
can  and  will  improve  its  business. 
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Smaller 


They  intend  to  stay  competitive  and 
independent,  plan  a  promotional  year 


¥N  assessing  the  competitive  posi- 
tion  ot  smaller  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  the  current  “retail 
revolution,”  one  sjieaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  oi  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
said,  “I  do  not  believe  .  .  .  that  the 
independent  department  or  specialty 
store  is  through  as  a  vital  ct)g  in  the 
distribution  machinery.  .  .  .  Retailers 
generally  have  a  much  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  totlay  than  they  have  ever  had 
before.” 

The  speaker,  Richard  D.  El  well, 
principal,  .McKinsey  8:  Co.,  New  York, 
was  referring  to  the  changes  in  the 
economy  which  have  produced  a  broad 
base  of  middle  income  consumers  who 
are  acquiring  new  living  habits  in  new 
locations,  and  whose  buying  habits  are 
being  pressured  to  change  as  a  result. 
The  “opportunity”  he  spoke  about 
concerns  the  vast  increase  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  this  middle  income  group 
coupled  with  its  demantl  for  new  and 


better  merchandise.  But,  said  Elwell, 
although  the  department  or  specialty 
store  has  the  goods  and  services  to 
offer,  it  “has  steadily  been  losing 
ground  in  relation  to  other  types  of 
retailing”  like  chains,  supermarkets 
and  mail  order  houses. 

Small  and  large  stores  face  the  same 
problems  in  this  respect,  but  the  small 
store  has  fewer  specialized  facilities 
for  meeting  them.  However,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  speakers  at  the  banquet 
and  at  another  smaller  stores  session, 
the  smaller  retailer  can  and  should 
capitalize  on  his  inherent  advantages. 
Because  he’s  smaller,  he  can  establish 
a  stronger  personal  bond  with  the  con¬ 
sumer,  giving  her  better  personal  serv¬ 
ice.  Because  he’s  independent,  he  can 
set  policies  best  suited  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  location  and  clientele.  I'liese 
inherent  qualities,  coupled  with  better 
selling  techniques,  spell  success  for  the 
smaller  store  today. 


Sarvics  and  Selling.  Elwell  criticized 
store  management  in  general  for  being 
“slow  to  see  the  changing  trends  and 
slower  in  improving  their  selling 
methods.”  He  emphasized  assortment 
and  service  as  the  two  strongest  points 
tlepartment  stores  can  offer  in  answer 
to  the  competition  of  chain  and  super¬ 
market  retailing.  In  respect  to  self- 
service,  Elwell  declared  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  could  best  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment,  rather  than  to  replace,  the  full 
selling  services  of  department  stores. 

Inqjrovement  of  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  on  the  selling  floor  will  take 
some  self-analysis  by  the  retailer,  he 
said,  but  it’s  something  that  must  Ite 
done.  In  spite  of  the  large  variety  of 
merchandise  carried  by  department 
stores,  they  must  find  ways  to  bring 
it  all  within  easier  reach  of  the  shop¬ 
per.  I'he  tendency  at  present  is  to 
group  merchandise  on  the  selling  Hoor 
just  as  the  buyers  find  it  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  not  as  the  customer  looks 
for  it.  A  more  logical  layout  of  depart¬ 
ments,  with  better  signing  throughout 
the  store,  are  two  badly  neetled  im¬ 
provements,  Elwell  said. 

The  merchandise  itself,  once  found 
by  the  customer,  must  be  visible,  if  not 
touchable.  It  must  also  tell  its  story, 
with  or  without  a  salesperson  present. 
.\nd  once  a  sale  is  made,  the  customer 
should  not  be  faced  with  a  final,  time- 
consuming  hurdle  of  a  sales  transac¬ 
tion.  I'oo  many  department  stores, 
Elwell  pointed  out,  have  erectetl  over- 


Leff,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  speaker  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  president  of  Hess  Brothers;  Gail  G.  Grant,  president 
of  the  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.  and  retiring  chairman  of  the  Division,  and  speaker  Richard  0.  Elwell,  principal,  McKinsey  &  Co. 
Right,  Fred  W.  Deisroth,  P.  Deisroth's  Sons,  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Division,  and  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  its  manager. 
Mongeon,  completing  25  years  with  NRDGA,  was  presented  with  a  watch  and  scroll  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 
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Deisroth  Elected  Smaller  Stores  Chairman 

NEWLY-ELECTED  officers  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  are;  Fred  W. 

Deisroth,  P.  Deisroth  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  chairman,  and  Stuart  Cleave- 
land,  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  vice  chairman.  The  following  have 
been  appointed  directors  for  three-year  term;  F.  Web  Hill,  Web  Hill  Co., 
Rapid  CHy,  S.  D.;  Louis  J.  Kahn,  Kramer's  Department  Store,  Metuchen,  N.  J.; 
Lester  Lieb,  The  Babs  Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Alfred  Moffatt,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Maurice  Nordlinger,  Rice's,  Norfolk,  Va.;  A.  D.  Patterson, 
Patterson's,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Charles  Upham,  Jr.,  Ives,  Upham  &  Rand, 
Meriden,  Conn.  As  retiring  chairman,  Gail  G.  Grant,  Gail  G.  Grant  Co., 
Painesville,  Ohio,  was  appointed  to  the  advisory  council  of  past  chairmen. 


complicated  methods  for  taking  cash 
and  consummating  the  sale,  suffering 
greatly  by  comparison  with  supermar¬ 
kets  and  variety  stores. 

A  Declaration  of  Independence.  Max 

Hess,  Jr.,  president  of  Hess  Brothers, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  carried  some  of  El- 
well's  points  a  few  steps  further  when 
he  addressed  the  banquet  audience  on 
the  place  of  the  independent  in  retail¬ 
ing  today. 

Pointing  to  the  large  portion  of  the 
nation’s  retail  business  done  by  inde¬ 
pendent  stores,  Hess  declared  that  alert 
independents  could  show  volume  in¬ 
creases  of  from  five  to  14  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  1953  “w'hile  the  chains  may  have  to 
struggle  to  beat  or  even  to  make  their 
figures”  during  the  same  period.  His 
optimism,  he  said,  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  smaller  stores,  free  of  absentee 
management,  had  “flexibility  of  opera¬ 
tions,  an  unlimited  ceiling  on  our 
capacity  for  sales  and  .  .  .  closer  con¬ 
tacts  with  our  own  customers  in  our 
own  home  trading  areas.” 

He  cautioned  his  listeners  to  be 
truly  independent,  “in  mind,  in  point 
of  view,  in  action.”  Most  important,  he 
advocated  that  independents  become 
independent  of  the  chains.  “Too 
many  of  us  .  .  .  think  we  must  follow 
their  actions”  in  such  matters  as  night 
openings,  self-service,  etc.  Hess  called 
for  a  concentration  on  the  department 
store’s  own  strength,  “selling  good 
merchandise.” 

He  also  told  his  audience  of  smaller 
store  representatives  to  be  more  ag¬ 
gressive  in  their  advertising  policies, 
spending  more,  if  necessary,  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  their  own  localities. 
Fair  trade  practitioners  came  in  for  a 
share  of  Hess’  criticism,  also.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  expect  their  suggested 
retail  prices  to  be  upheld  “want  to  lay 
down  all  the  rules  .  .  .  how  to  sell,  at 
how  much,  with  what  market,  under 
what  terms,  and  so  on.  If  we  accepted 
such  domination,  we’d  be  lost,”  he 
said. 

It  may  have  been,  as  one  observer 
put  it,  a  case  of  Goliath  telling  David 
to  hold  his  club  for  him,  since  Hess 
Brothers  is  more  than  20  times  the  size 
of  the  average  member  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division.  However,  Hess’  advice 
to  his  audience  that  they  blow  their 
own  horns  a  bit  was  well  taken. 


Parking  and  Real  Estate.  An  open  dis¬ 
cussion  following  the  banquet  speeches 
centered  around  night  openings  and 
downtown  parking,  two  problems 
which  affect  all  department  stores,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size.  One  relatively  unpub¬ 
licized  argument  for  night  selling  was 
offered  up  by  a  Detroit  retailer:  “It’s 
a  dirty  shame  to  let  all  that  plant  and 
equipment  lie  idle  for  so  much  of  the 
week.  We’re  letting  our  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment  go  to  waste  if  we  remain 
closed  at  night  while  other  stores  are 
open  and  doing  business.” 

Robert  .Vrmstrong  of  .\rmstrong’s, 
Gedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  CMark  Simon  of 
The  D.  H.  Cole  Co.,  Billings,  .Montana, 
both  reported  instances  of  cooperation 
between  retailers  and  municipalities 
to  set  aside  more  parking  space  in 
downtown  shopping  areas,  .\rmstrong 
mentioned  the  fact  that  his  store,  oper¬ 
ating  a  large  parking  lot  on  land  rent¬ 
ed  from  the  city,  expects  to  do  a 
$250,000  business  in  parking  fees,  gas 
and  oil  sales  and  service  this  year. 

Gail  G.  Grant,  president  of  the  Gail 
G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  O.,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  banquet  meeting. 

How  the  smaller  store  can  get  full 
mileage  out  of  merchandising,  person¬ 
nel,  exposed  display  and  promotion 
was  illustrated  at  another  session.  The 
accent  here,  as  at  the  banquet,  was  on 
the  store  playing  up  its  inherent 
strong  points  with  more  self-reliance. 

Self-Evaluation  in  Buying.  To  mer¬ 
chandise  properly,  a  smaller  store 
must  look  itself  squarely  in  the  eye 
for  a  realistic  appraisal.  What  kind 


of  a  store  does  it  want  to  be:  fashion, 
bargain,  general  family?  The  answer 
will  determine  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  it  carries,  how  it  buys  and  from 
whom,  anti  what  selling  techniques  it 
will  use.  This  was  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  Milton  J.  Cireenebauin, 
president  of  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New 
York,  built  his  talk  on  buying  plans. 

Such  an  appraisal,  he  said,  should 
be  extended  to  a  breakdown  of  re¬ 
sources  and  merchandise  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  market.  Previous  experience 
as  to  the  markons,  markdowns,  deliv¬ 
eries,  volume,  return  quota  and  gen¬ 
eral  cooperation  resulting  from  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  store’s  resources  will  deter¬ 
mine  which  manufacturers  are  in  the 
“must  see”  category  and  which  only 
warrant  a  “look  in.” 

•An  analysis  of  merchandise  accord¬ 
ing  to  classifications,  price  lines  and 
previous  sales  histories  is  another  nec¬ 
essary  preparation  for  a  buying  trip. 
So,  too,  is  an  inventory  breakdown 
and  a  realistic  buying  budget  based  on 
monthly  stock-sales  ratios.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  a  sales  plan,  Greenebaum  said,  it 
is  essential  that  the  buyer  pay  careful 
attention  to  merchandise  trends,  not 
only  among  basic  categories,  but  with 
an  eye  toward  possible  item  promo¬ 
tions  and  novelties.  The  independent 
retailer  has  a  strong  weapon  in  his 
flexibility,  and  one  effective  way  it  can 
be  used  is  in  the  acquisition  and  sale 
of  marginal  novelty  items.  Whereas  a 
chain  outlet  cannot  easily  deviate  from 
the  home  office  buying  plan,  the  small 
store  can  “take  a  flyer”  on  a  promo¬ 
tional  item  with  the  knowledge  that. 
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Deisroth  Elected  Smaller  Stores  Chairman 

K  |£WLY-£L£CT£D  officers  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  are:  Fred  W 
^  Deisroth,  P.  Deisrofh  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  chairman,  and  Stuart  Cleave- 
land,  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  vice  chairman.  The  following  have 
been  appointed  directors  for  three-year  term:  F.  Web  Hill,  Web  Hill  Co., 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.;  Louis  J.  Kahn,  Kramer's  Department  Store,  Metuchen,  N.  J., 
Lester  Lieb,  The  Bobs  Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Alfred  Moffatt,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. 
£asf  Orange,  N.  J.;  Maurice  Nord/inger,  Rice's,  Norfolk,  Vo.,  A.  D.  Patterson 
Patterson's,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Charles  Upham,  Jr.,  Ives,  Upham  &  Rand 
Meriden,  Conn.  As  retiring  chairman,  Gail  G.  Grant,  Gail  G.  Grant  Co. 
Painesville,  Ohio,  was  appointed  to  the  advisory  council  of  past  chairmen 
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gicatK  hv  ( ompai  isoii  with  siipeiiiiai 
kcts  and  \aricty  stoics 

A  Declaration  of  Independence.  .Max 
I  h  ss,  |r.,  pifsidcnt  ol  llcss  ilioilnis. 
Mlcntoun.  I’.i.,  (.micd  some  ol  I  I 
well's  points  .1  tew  stt  ps  Inithei  wlieii 
he  .iddiessed  the  lKin(|net  .indieiiie  on 
the  pl.ueol  the  inde|Hndeni  in  let.iil 
ing  today. 

I’ointing  to  the  l.iige  poition  ot  the 
n.ition’s  retail  hiisiness  done  hy  inde 
pendent  stoics.  I  less  dia  l.ired  th.it  alei  t 
indi'pendents  (onid  show  yohnne  in 
(ic.ises  ol  liom  liye  to  I  1  |)ei  cent  dm 
mg  l!l.‘).‘{  "while  the  (  h. tins  m.iy  h.iye  to 
stinggle  to  he.it  or  eyen  to  m.ike  theii 
ligmcs  "  dming  the  s.iiiu-  piiiod.  ni> 
o|)iimisni,  he  s.iirl.  was  based  on  the 

l. K  t  ill. It  siii.illei  si  ores.  1 1  ee  ol  .ihseiitee 

m. in.igeiiieiil.  h.id  "Ilexihility  ol  opei.i 
lions,  an  unlimited  <eiling  on  oiii 
i.ip.iiity  loi  sales  and  .  .  .  i  lost  r  con 
I.K  Is  with  oni  own  (iisioiiieis  m  om 
ow  n  home  ti.iding  .iie.is  ' 

lie  (.intioned  his  listeiieis  to  be 
tiiiK  independeni,  "in  mind,  in  point 
ol  y  ii’w  .  Ill  ,K  lion.  "  Most  iiiipoi  i.mt.  lu- 
adyoi.iied  lh.it  independeiils  beionu- 
mdepeiuk  ni  ol  ihe  <  h.iiiis.  1  oo 
ni.inv  ol  iis  .  .  .  think  we  nnisi  billow 
tlu  ii  .Ktioiis"  in  sm  h  ni.itteis  .is  night 
openings,  sril  sei  y  ic  e.  eli.  Hess  (.died 
lot  .1  loiuentr.ition  on  the  dep.iiinieiii 
store's  own  stiengili.  "selling  good 
nu  u  h.mdise." 

lie  .dso  lohl  his  .iiuliiiue  ol  sni.dlei 
stoic  repiesent.itiyes  to  bi'  more  .ig 
gressiye  in  iheii  .idyeitising  policies, 
spending  more,  il  necess.ny.  to  m.ike 
tluiiiselves  lelt  in  theit  own  loialiiies. 
I'. til  tr.ide  piaditioiieis  (.nne  in  loi  .i 
share  ol  1  kss'  nitiiisin.  .dso.  M.hki 
lactmers  who  expect  theit  suggested 
retail  prices  to  be  upheld  "w.mt  to  l.iy 
down  .ill  the  lilies  .  .  .  how  to  sell.  .ii 
how  mnch,  with  wh.ti  market,  mulei 
wh.ii  terms,  .iiul  so  on.  II  we  accepted 
such  domination,  we'd  be  lost,"  he 
said. 

It  m.iv  h.iye  been,  .is  one  obsc'iyei 
put  it,  a  c.ise  ol  (.oli.ith  telling  D.nid 
to  hold  his  thd)  lot  him.  sin.v’  Hess 
llroiheis  is  more  than  20  times  the  si/e 
ol  the  .lyerage  member  ol  die  .Smallei 
Stores  Diyision.  Howt  \et.  Hess  .ichue 
to  his  .indience  ih.ii  they  blow  then 
own  horns  .i  bit  yv.is  well  taken. 
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Parking  and  Real  Estate.  \n  open  dis 
( iission  lollow  mg  the'  b.impiel  sptC'c  lies 
ceiiieied  .iionnd  night  openings  .ind 
downtown  p.iiking.  two  piobleiiis 
which  .illect  .ill  dep.ii  iineiit  stoics,  le 
gaiclless  ol  si/e.  ( )ne  lel.il.yc  K  nnpnb 
lici/ed  .ngmneni  bn  iiiglii  selling  w.is 
olleied  np  b\  .1  Delioii  let, idea;  "lis 
.1  diiiy  sh.nnc  lo  hi  .ill  tli.ii  pi. nil  ,ind 
ec|mpnicnt  lie  idle  bn  'o  nimh  ol  the 
week.  We  re  Iciiinu  om  ic.d  csi.iie  in 
\csinitni  go  to  w.isie  il  we  leni.im 
closed  .Il  night  while  oilici  sioies  .lu 
open  ,md  doing  bnsmcs^. 

Robcii  \inisiiong  ol  \i  nisti  oiig's. 
( cd.ii  R.ijncls.  I.I..  .mcl  (  l.ii  k  Simon  ol 
1  he  1 ).  1 1  (  ole  C  .o..  riilliiigs.  Moiit.in.i. 
both  lepoiled  iiist.mces  ol  c  oopc  i  .it  ion 
bc  iwecai  ic  i.iilc  is  .nicl  nmnic  iji.dities 
lo  sea  .iside  more  i  .iikimr  sp.ne  m 
clowniown  shopping  .iie.is,  \rmsiiong 
nieniioiKil  the  but  th. it  his  store,  opei 
.iiing  .1  huge  p.iiking  lot  on  l.iiid  lent 
eel  Ironi  the  city,  expects  to  eh.)  a 
s'J.'iO.non  business  in  p.iiking  lees,  g.is 
.Iiul  oil  s.des  .Iiul  seryice  this  ye.it. 

(..dl  (.  (•t.int.  president  ol  the  (..id 
(..  (.r.nit  (io..  R.iinesy  die.  ()..  seryed 
.is  e  h. lit  111. Ill  ol  the  b.iiu|net  meeting. 

How  the  sin. diet  store  can  get  lull 
mde.ige  out  ol  mere  h.inclising.  person 
tiel.  exposed  clispl.iy  .md  promotion 
w.is  ilhisti.ited  .It  .inothei  session.  I  he 
.ICC can  here,  .is  .it  the  b.iiupiet.  was  on 
the  stoic'  pi. tying  np  its  inherent 
siiong  |)oints  with  moie  sell  teli.mce 

Self-Evaluation  in  Buying,  lo  mei 

c  h.mdise  properly,  .t  sni.dlei  siote 
must  look  itsell  scpi.irely  in  the  eye 
lot  .1  realistic  .ippi.tls.il.  What  kind 


ol  .1  stoic  docs  it  w.int  to  be;  l.ishioii. 
b.iig.iin.  geiiei.d  l.iniilyr  The  .iiiswei 
will  deleininie  the  type  ol  nieich.m 
disc  II  carries,  how  ii  buys  .ind  lioiii 
whom,  .md  wli.it  selling  tec  hiiicjiic  s  n 
will  Use.  1  his  W.IS  die  coineisioiie 
upon  which  Milton  |.  ( .leeiieb.mm. 
piesiclcni  ol  knby.  block  v  ( .o..  New 
\oik.  bmit  his  t.dk  on  bnymg  pl.nis 
Snell  .111  .ippi.iis.d.  he  s.iid,  shonlcl 
lie  extended  lo  .i  bre.ikclown  ot  le 
somces  .md  melt  h.mdise  bc  toie  eiitei 
mg  die  ni.iiket.  Rieyioiis  ex|)ei  ieiic  e 
.Is  to  the  111.11  koiis.  ni.ii  kclow  iis,  clelic 
flies,  yolmiie.  retmn  tpioi.i  .md  ueii 
ca.d  t  oopei .ition  residting  lioni  de.il 
mgs  with  .1  stoic's  lesonites  will  delta 
mine  which  ni.iiud.it  miei s  .iie  in  the 
'  imisi  see"  c.itegory  .md  which  onb 
w.irrani  .i  "look  in." 

\n  .m.iKsis  ot  mere  h.mdise  .ictoid 
ing  to  t  l.issilic .itioiis.  price  lines  .inci 
prey  ions  s.des  histories  is  .moihei  net 
ess.ny  pie[)ar.ttic)n  lor  .i  buying  tup. 
So.  too,  is  .111  iinentoiy  bre.ikclown 
.md  .1  re.distic  buying  budget  based  on 
monthly  s tot  k  s.des  ratios.  In  prep.n 
ing  .1  s.iles  pl.m,  (iieenebaum  s.iici.  it 
is  essential  th.it  the  buyer  pay  caieliil 
ittention  to  meichandise  trends,  not 
only  .imong  basic  categories,  but  esuh 
an  eye  toward  possible  item  promo 
tioiis  .md  noyelties.  The  independeni 
ret.iilei  h.is  .i  strong  weapon  in  ho 
Ilexihility.  and  one  ellectiye  way  it  c.m 
be  Used  is  in  the  at(|uisition  and  s.ile 
ol  m.irgin.d  noyelty  items.  W'heie.i'  i 
chain  outlet  cannot  easily  deviate  liom 
the  home  ollice  buying  |)lan.  the  sin.dl 
store  can  take  .i  llyer"  on  a  piomo- 
tional  item  with  the  knowledge  th.it. 
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ta  get  this  assurance  of  sales  performance 

Retailers  consistently  report  growing  clienteles 
as  a  result  of  proved  methods  In  Camp's  Fitting  and  Sales 
Training  Course,  ?«hicfc  crecrtes  alert,  courteous,  poised, 
exper”  and  cusioroer-pleosing  corsetieres. 


cevrset  In  tflieir 


year 
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The  experience  behind  this  25th  Silver 
Anniversary  year  is  your  assurance  that 
you  are  sending  your  fitters  to  the  best 
courses  a>railabie  today.  For  25  years 
Comp  has  constantly  refined  and  developed 
its  knowledge  ol  retailers  sales  problmns. 
These  courses  encompass  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  in  solving  those  soles  problems.  The 
result  is  increased  soles  for  you. 


fe  increase  sab 


earell  your  fhlers  now  in  « 

Siinni'm'yiM.'yy, 


Now  York 
Hotel  Statier 
febctMry  y-ia 


Chicago 
Hotol  ShMirmon 
Mcwch  9-12 


TUITION  FREi,  UMITB)  ENROIIJACNT: 

Applicotioas  accepted  in  ozdeir  arrived. 

OlOSINO  MOi3TtA?IOM  OAnSt 
New  Tsrk,  iswory  30;  Oiteegs,  ^ekruMy  37 
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S.  H.  and  COMPANY,  jACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Largest  Matafac$xr«rs  of  ScieHtific  St^wrts 

i[«w  York;  Metcheil^lllialirt,  Chicago.  FACTORIES:  Windsor,  Ontario;  Louden,  holhdl 
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big  sales  or  small,  the  very  act  of  fea¬ 
turing  something  new  and  different 
will  achieve  recognition  for  the  store. 

Fun  for  Customers?  Fred  H.  Bresee, 
vice  president  of  Bresee’s  Department 
Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  told  smaller 
store  members  that  the  main  elements 
in  keeping  a  store  on  its  collective  toes 
are  to  be  found  in  promotions  and 
personnel.  For  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  up  enthusiasm,  one  is  useless  with¬ 
out  the  other. 

Bresee  referred  specifically  to  the 
killing  lethargy  and  dullness  that  can 
grip  a  store’s  personnel  when  manage¬ 
ment  becomes  lax  in  providing  initi¬ 
ative  and  leadership.  He  warned  his 
audience  that  selling  can  destroy  as 
well  as  build;  “Into  the  hands  of  every 
salesperson,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  are 
placed  all  the  assets  of  the  store,  its 
past  reputation  and  its  future  destiny.’’ 

Promotions  can  serve  to  build  em¬ 
ployee  enthusiasm  as  well  as  volume, 
Bresee  pointed  out.  Established  pro¬ 
motions,  like  Christmas,  must  be  well- 
planned  far  in  advance.  But  planning 
is  only  the  first  and  easiest  step,  he 
said.  Far  tougher  is  the  task  of  making 
the  promotion  work  at  the  point  of 
sale.  To  achieve  the  necessary  em¬ 
ployee  enthusiasm,  Bresee  stressed  fre¬ 
quent  departmental  and  general  store 
meetings.  Employess  must  be  let  in 
on  management’s  plans;  they  must  be 
told  what  the  whole  store  plans  to  do 
and  what  their  individual  roles  will 
be.  Good  training,  alertness,  continual 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  employees— 
both  selling  and  non-selling— will 
make  for  successful  promotions. 

Bresee  illustrated  a  minor  aspect  of 
his  theme— that  a  more  thoughtful 
attitude  on  the  part  of  management 
toward  personnel  will  reap  benefits— 
with  the  report  that  his  store  started 
and  closed  each  day  with  “piped” 
music  throughout  the  building.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  average  addition  of  seven 
minutes  to  each  time  card  because  it 
made  the  store  less  cold  and  imper¬ 
sonal  for  the  employee. 

If  the  store  is  on  its  toes,  inaugurat¬ 
ing  promotions  from  the  point  of  the 
employee,  customers  “will  find  it  fun 
to  shop.”  Once  that  is  done,  a  store 
has  acquired  an  effective  p>ersonality 
all  its  own,  Bresee  emphasized,  adding 
that  a  better  competitive  weap>on 


would  be  hard  to  find. 

Let  riiu  Lady  What  She  Wants.  The 

one  thing  that  the  various  types  of 
department  store  competition  hold  in 
common  is  a  well-developed  technique 
of  selling  by  showing;  supermarkets 
and  chain  stores  have  brought  their 
gocxls  closer  to  the  customer  and  asked 
her  to  pick  it  out  herself.  William  S. 
Wyckoff,  president  of  Edinger-Wyckoff, 
Inc.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  told  those  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  session  that  they  would  have 
to  cast  a  cold,  impartial  eye  upon  their 
fixtures  and  ask  themselves  if  madam 
shopper  could  actually  see  and  feel 
enough  of  the  merchandise  to  make 
her  want  to  buy  it. 

Wyckoff  stressed  the  point  that, 
while  it  was  important  for  smaller 
stores  to  adopt  expxjsed  selling  fix¬ 
tures,  they  didn’t  have  to  become  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  supermarkets.  The  ideal, 
he  said,  lay  somewhere  between  the 
extremes  of  supermarket  self-service 
displays  and  the  okl-fashioned  box- 
on-the-shelf  system.  The  important 
thing  was  that  customers  want  to  see 
the  merchandise,  to  pre-select,  without 
a  sales  prerson  hovering  about.  .And  if 
a  small  store  owner  couldn’t  find  the 
funds  for  a  clean  sweep  and  a  brand 
new  set  of  fixtures,  he  added,  he  could 
still  improve  his  lot  by  building  cheap 
copies  to  tide  him  over.  This,  coming 
from  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  sell 
new  fixtures  to  stores,  may  have 
sounded  strange.  Yet  it’s  just  one  in¬ 
dication  of  how  strongly  Wyckoff  is 
convinced  that  exposed  selling  is  a 
must  for  retailers.  He  saw  few  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  uses  of  open  displays,  cit¬ 
ing  figures  from  one  store  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  It  had  increased  its  brassiere 
sales  by  500  per  cent  only  a  year  after 
instituting  exposed  selling  in  the  cor¬ 
set  department.  The  store  also  dis¬ 
played  large  size  girdles  (44!)  and 
found  it  a  huge  success. 

Rehabilitation.  The  last  speaker  intro¬ 
duced  by  Fred  Deisroth,  who  chair- 
manned  the  session,  was  Brooks  Shu¬ 
maker,  president  of  Wilson  Company, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Shumaker  had  no  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  specialized  nature  to  impart, 
but  he  did  have  a  story  to  tell  which 
kept  his  audience  raptly  attentive, 
since  it  dealt  with  problems  they  had 
all  wrestled  with  at  some  time. 


He  told  them  the  story  of  Wilson’s; 
how  he  bought  it  as  a  decrepit,  78-year 
old  small-town  store  full  to  the  brim 
with  ancient  stock  and  transformed  it 
in  two  years  to  a  modern,  scientifically- 
managed  establishment.  Some  of  Schu- 
inaker’s  details  were  amusing,  as  when 
he  described  the  old  management’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  take  a  markdown  and  its 
“deep  love  for  antiques.”  Within  a 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  marked  down 
100  dresses  to  their  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  price.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  Wilson’s  had  advertised  dresses, 
the  practice  was  to  mortise  out  the 
regular  price  from  the  ad  plate  anti 
insert  Wilson’s  own  higher  version. 

The  store’s  annual  turnover  was  a 
resounding  two,  while  its  over  age 
stock  was  worth  over  $100,000  at  retail. 
In  spite  of  the  archaic  merchandising 
methods,  Wilson’s  was  tloing  a  half- 
million  dollars  in  annual  volume  with 
a  net  profit,  before  taxes,  of  over  10 
per  tent. 

Shumaker  recounted  the  details  of 
Wilson’s  first  men’s  wear  sale,  when 
more  business  was  done  in  three-and-a- 
half  morning  hours  than  had  been 
tlone  iluring  the  entire  month  the  year 
before.  The  same  success  was  had  in 
other  departments  as  Shumaker  fol¬ 
lowed  a  simple,  but  original  for  Wil¬ 
son’s,  policy;  take  your  loss  and  clear 
your  stock. 

Clearances  weren’t  enough  to  put 
Wilson’s  on  a  steady  keel;  a  sound 
organization  had  to  be  erected,  even 
though  the  store  building  was  under¬ 
going  a  complete  alteration.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  Shumaker  struck  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  chord  with  his  audience  of 
smaller  store  men;  “No  one  with  a  big 
store  background,”  he  said,  “has  any 
idea  how  much  he  depends  on  organiz¬ 
ation  until  he  tries  the  one-man  job 
of  running  a  small  store,  sans  person¬ 
nel,  sans  records,  sans  system,  sans  poli¬ 
cies,  sans  everything  the  book  says— 
except  the  ability  to  make  money.” 

Patiently,  the  organization  was  re¬ 
built,  with  the  once  jumbled  stock 
cleared  out  and  divided  into  36  de¬ 
partments  where  there  once  had  been 
17.  Professional  buying  practices  be¬ 
came  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  and,  with  the  opening  of  a  new 
building,  the  new  Wilson’s  recorded 
increases  oi  30  per  cent  in  volume  and 
five  per  cent  in  net  profit. 
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Better  sales  forecasts  and  better  expense  controls 


so  that  no  trend  escapes  the  planner’s 
eye.  “Know  your  seasonals,”  he  warns, 
so  that  adjustments  in  the  figures  can 
be  made.  When  each  quarter  is  cor¬ 
rected  for  seasonal  factors,  the  quarters 
show  trends  up  or  down  that  may  be 
masked  by  annual  figures. 

When  the  forecaster  has  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  trend  of  business,  and 
its  effect  on  each  individual  line,  the 
sales  forecast  can  be  made,  and  ex- 
|)ense  can  be  planned  for  each  branch 


t 


Controllers  got  pointers  for  improved  expense  accounting  from  George  W.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Congress  and  vice  presidertt  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Company  (The 
White  House);  Robert  B.  Wolfe,  advisor  to  the  Controllers'  Congress  on  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting;  Lawrence  Lachman,  treasurer  of  Bloomingdale  Bros.; 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Harvard,  and  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  vice  president.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company. 


^^WO  very  different  types  of  plan- 
ning  absorbed  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
at  their  two  sessions.  One  was  plan¬ 
ning  in  its  broadest  form— forecasting. 
The  other  was  planning  brought  down 
to  its  Bnest  detail  through  production 
unit  accounting.  Each  subject  had  a 
session  of  its  own,  presided  over  by 
George  W.  Hall,  vice  president  of 
Raphael  Weill  &  Company  (The 
White  House),  San  Francisco,  and 
chairman  of  the  Congress. 

Edmond  S.  LaRose,  controller  for 
the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
Rochester,  tackled  the  subject  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  forecasting  and  proved  that 
a  convention  session  can  be  a  one-man 
show.  LaRose,  an  internationally  rec¬ 
ognized  expert  on  budgeting  tech¬ 
niques,  stressed  the  importance  to  prof¬ 
its  of  accurate  forecasting  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Good  budgeting,  he  said,  results 
in  accurately  planned  sales,  inven¬ 
tories,  etc.;  it  stimulates  planning 
throughout  the  organization;  it  helps 
meet  competition;  it  eliminates  waste 
through  cost  control;  it  allows  for  cur¬ 
rent  action  on  expenses  in  the  day, 
week,  or  month;  it  stabilizes  produc¬ 
tion  and  inventories  and  results  in 
steady  employment;  it  measures  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  keeping  abreast  of 
business  conditions;  it  assures  a  profit. 

flexible  budget,  LaRose  believes, 
is  “a  crutch  for  the  weak  executive 
who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  fore¬ 
casting.’’  Management,  he  insists, 
wants  to  know  where  the  business  is 
going,  and  for  this  purpose  an  annual 
budget  is  not  always  sufficient;  five- 
year  forecasts  may  be  needed. 

Steps  in  Forecasting.  First  step  in  sales 
forecasting  is  to  plan  separately  for 
each  branch  and  each  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  since  each  is  affected  differently 
by  trends,  and  each  has  its  own  growth 


curve.  Consumer  goods  have  to  be 
divided  into  necessities  and  luxuries 
for  forecasting  purposes,  since  the  lux¬ 
uries  fluctuate  more  widely  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  business  conditions.  Profit¬ 
able  and  unprofitable  items  should  be 
separately  studied,  too,  he  recom¬ 
mends,  with  a  view  to  more  intensive 
development  of  the  profitable  ones. 

To  forecast  general  business  trends, 
LaRose  recommends  using  the  Federal 
Reserve’s  production  index,  plus  the 
index  of  department  store  sales,  but 
the  sales  index  must  first  be  reduced 
to  a  unit  volume  basis  by  applying 
against  it  the  consumers’  price  index. 
Production  indices.  La  Rose  advises, 
should  be  separately  considered  for 
durables  and  non-durables.  Regional 
fig^ures  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
national  figures  where  they  are  avail¬ 
able,  as  in  the  case  of  department  store 
sales  reports. 

Calendar  Quarters.  LaRose  is  no  ad¬ 
mirer  of  theorists  who  bank  on  busi¬ 
ness  cycles;  he  believes  in  studying 
business  by  quarters  rather  than  years. 


or  department.  If  recession  or  business 
uncertainty  is  anticipated,  LaRose  rec¬ 
ommends  an  early  tightening  up  on 
inventory,  receivables,  and  capital  ex- 
|)enditures,  instead  of  waiting  until  it 
is  too  late  to  make  adjustments. 

Along  with  the  budget,  which  should 
be  worked  out  through  sales,  capital 
outlays,  cash  requirements,  and  labor 
requirements,  LaRose  recommends  in¬ 
centive  plans  to  encourage  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  goals  set  by  the  budget. 
In  his  company,  sales  are  usually  with¬ 
in  a  few  percentage  points  of  plan; 
salesmen,  therefore,  are  eligible  for 
bonus  when  they  reach  95  per  cent  of 
the  planned  figures,  so  that  the  reward 
will  be  worth  working  for. 

1953  Prospects.  Getting  down  to  the 
immediate  job  of  forecasting  for  1953, 
LaRose  advised  the  controllers  to  read 
all  the  forecasts  they  can  before  reach¬ 
ing  their  own  conclusions.  His  own 
opinion  is  that  the  change  of  adminis- 
stration  will  breed  confidence;  that  the 
inflationary  spiral  will  level  off;  that 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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price  and  wage  controls  will  lapse; 
that  some  tax  relief  will  be  given  the 
lower  income  brackets.  He  foresees  a 
high  stock  market  level  in  the  first 
quarter,  with  spotty  declines  in  indi¬ 
vidual  companies.  Capital  goods  and 
consumer  s|)ending,  says  LaRose,  need 
careful  watching.  Labor  will  still  be 
scarce,  and  competition  will  be  stiff. 
The  current  boom  has  been  long,  and 
may  crack,  but  as  defense  needs  level 
off,  the  government  may  step  in  to 
avoid  a  business  slump.  Watchfulness, 
particularly  with  reference  to  quar¬ 
terly  trends,  is  especially  important 
now,  even  though  business  may  be 
largely  static  in  1953.  Least  helpful  of 
the  many  guides,  according  to  LaRose, 
is  consumer  disposable  income— unless 
it  is  adjusted  for  price  increases,  and 
unless  the  forecaster  recognizes  that  it 
may  lag  behind  other  trends.  He  did 
admit,  however,  that  it  is  useful  in 
making  share-of-market  estimates. 

Production  Unit  Accounting.  At  the 

session  on  production  unit  account¬ 
ing,  Lawrence  Lachman,  treasurer  of 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York,  led  a 
panel  of  four  speakers  in  a  discussion 
of  this  accounting  tool. 

Robert  B.  Wolfe,  who  is  currently 
advisor  to  the  NRDGA  Controllers’ 
Congress  Research  Committee  on  pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting,  led  off  with 
a  definition  of  terms  and  some  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  this  procedure  sheds 
light  on  high  and  low  performance. 
Other  factors  being  equal,  a  step-up  in 
productivity  means  a  decrease  in  ex¬ 
pense,  and  productivity  studies  thus 
provide  steady  downward  pressure  on 
the  expense  figure. 

The  expense  of  doing  any  one  job 
in  the  store.  Wolf  explained,  is  made 
up  of  work  load,  productivity,  and  pay 
rate.  Work  load  is  the  total  amount 
of  work  done  at  any  given  exp>ense 
center.  Productivity  is  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  average  hour— total 
work  load  divided  by  number  of  hours 
worked.  Pay  rate  is  the  effective  cost 
of  an  hour  of  labor  at  the  expense 
center— payroll  divided  by  number  of 
hours  worked. 

The  productivity  measurement  se¬ 
lected  must  not  only  actually  measure 
the  basic  activity,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
stant  and  it  must  be  common  to  all 
stores  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


The  information  provided  by  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  can  lead  to  di¬ 
rect,  concentrated  action  in  the  areas 
likely  to  produce  favorable  residts. 
When  a  group  of  stores  uses  it  as  a 
basis  for  an  expense  exchange,  Wolfe 
believes,  maximum  benefits  will  ac¬ 
crue,  for  such  an  exchange  will  point 
directly  to  the  store  that  does  the  best 
job,  so  that  others  may  study  and 
adapt  its  methods.  For  purposes  of 
such  exchange,  therefore,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  figures  be  compiled 
on  the  basis  of  each  $100  of  sales,  so 
that  the  variable  element  of  individual 
store  volume  will  be  removed. 

Store  Experience.  Sp>eaking  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  store  that  has  begun  using 
production  unit  accounting,  Harrs' 
Margiiles,  treasurer  and  store  manager 
of  Saks-34th,  New  York,  outlined  some 
of  the  things  protiuction  unit  account¬ 
ing  has  accomplished.  “1  have  tasted  a 
few  of  its  benefits,”  he  said.  “I  doubt 
that  I  will  ever  give  it  up.” 

Expense  center  supervisors  at  the 
Saks-34th  store  give  Margules  weekly 
reports  on  the  total  number  of  units 
handled,  the  total  man  hours  worked, 
and  the  protluctivity  per  man  hour. 
Special  conditions  affecting  their  oper¬ 
ations  are  also  noted.  .\ny  falling  off 
of  productivity  is  spotted  immediately, 
and  attention  is  focused  also  on  idle 
time.  Department  heads  are  given 
credit  for  idle  time  they  give  up  to 
other  departments,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  utilizing  idle  time  is  helped 
along.  There  is  also  indication  of  de¬ 
partments  that  have  increased  their 
work  loads,  and  can  again  do  so  with¬ 
out  extra  help  at  peak  periods.  Pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting,  Margules  has 
found,  helps  teach  supervisors  what 
constitutes  a  good  day’s  work;  it  also 
shows  that  some  departments  which 
may  look  poor  on  the  basis  of  per  cent 
to  sales,  will  actually  prove  strong  in 
terms  of  productivity  when  compared 
with  other  stores. 

Research  Committee.  Speaking  also  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gress’  Research  Committee,  and  of  the 
special  committee  delegated  to  revise 
the  Expense  Manual,  Margules  report¬ 
ed  on  progress  made  to  date.  The 
AMC  has  contributed  its  manual,  but 
in  addition  to  this,  the  committee  is 


working  on  the  needs  of  smaller  stores. 
When  completed,  the  new  Expense 
Manual  will  suggest  about  12  expense 
centers  for  smaller  stores;  about  30  for 
medium  sized  stores;  and  about  80  for 
the  larger  stores.  It  will  also  suggest 
the  unit  of  measure  for  each  center. 
For  stores  that  do  not  wish  to  compile 
productivity  figures,  the  new  manual 
will  make  it  possible  to  compile  dollar 
figures,  but  by  expense  centers. 

Group  Expuriunce.  E.  C.  Stephenson, 
vice  president  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  offered  his  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  experience  in  a 
store  that,  as  part  of  the  AMC  group, 
has  been  exchanging  productivity  re¬ 
ports  with  other  stores.  Work  center 
accounting,  as  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  is  called  by  AMC,  gets  into 
the  corrtroversial  phase  when  produc¬ 
tion  nreasuring  units  are  selected. 
Once  an  agreement  has  Ireen  reached 
oir  what  to  include  in  the  units  for 
each  work  center,  Stephenson  warned, 
the  agreement  must  be  obsei^^ed  re¬ 
ligiously;  otherwise  misunderstanding 
and  dissatisfaction  will  result. 

Experience  with  the  exchange  of  fig¬ 
ures  in  this  field  indicates  that,  when 
a  store’s  figures  are  out  of  line,  some 
store’s  executives  tend  to  find  fault 
with  the  units  chosen,  and  seek  to  have 
them  changed.  “Such  compromising 
and  justifying,”  Stephenson  warned, 
“would  destroy  the  purpose  and  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  work  center  tool  for  man¬ 
agement  purposes.” 

Causes  of  High  Cost.  High  cost  |)er 
unit,  experience  has  shown,  may  be 
caused  by  a  variance  in  wage  rates; 
too  much  overtime  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  personnel;  excessive  supply 
costs,  etc.  High  cost  in  relation  to 
sales  may  indicate  high  cost  per  unit, 
or  it  may  indicate  the  |X)ssibility  of 
eliminating  some  of  the  work  being 
done.  “Perhaps  sufficient  study  had 
not  yet  been  given,”  suggested  Steph¬ 
enson,  “to  find  out  what  needless  sys¬ 
tem  was  in  existence  in  the  store  which 
caused  selling  departments  or  other 
non-selling  departments  to  create  an 
excessive  number  of  units  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  work  center.” 

Finding  wide  monthly  variations  in 
their  figures,  the  AMC  stores  reduced 
their  reports  to  five  a  year,  quarterly 
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The  real  advance,  however,  “has  been 
made  in  certain  groups  of  stores,  not¬ 
ably  the  AMC  stores,  where  these  pi¬ 
oneering  developments  have  achieved 
marked  success.”  Detailed  productiv¬ 
ity  comparisons,  McNair  believes,  "ran 
best  be  made  within  small,  relatively 
homogeneous  groups  of  stores,  but  he 
sees  "also  a  place  for  trade-wide  or 
association-w’ide  comparisons.  Here 
the  conventional  {percentage  compari¬ 
sons  may  be  continued,  but  on  the 
basis  of  a  new  exfiense  classification 
built  around  the  exf)ense  centers.” 

“I  don’t  think  exfpense  center  ac¬ 
counting  is  just  a  fad,”  McNair  con¬ 
cluded.  "I  think  it  is  a  logical  and  im- 
(portant  development.  It  is  not  my 
concept  that  ex{pense  center  account¬ 
ing  displaces  or  su{persedes  the  familiar 
retail  percentage  system,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  highly  necessary  supplement  to 
that  system  and  one  which  is  of  at 
least  parallel  im|Portance.” 


among  the  natural  divisions.”  A  third 
fault  he  finds  is  that  ex{pense  budget¬ 
ing  in  many  stores  is  a  "top  down” 
process,  rather  than  "bottom  u{p,” 
since  the  organization  of  the  accounts 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  res|Ponsibilities  of  those 
who  get  the  work  done. 


and  annual.  Such  figures  have  suffi¬ 
cient  bulk  and  cover  long  enough 
{Periods,  it  has  been  found,  to  wi{pe  out 
monthly  distortions. 

Stressing  the  value  of  results  when 
a  store  is  a  member  of  a  group  pledged 
to  maintain  exactly  compparable  units, 
Stephenson  emphasized  the  stimula¬ 
tion  to  better  {performance  in  com¬ 
paring  one’s  own  results  with  a  medi¬ 
an  and  of  holding  seminars  on  the 
operations  of  individual  departments. 
For  stores  not  in  such  groups,  it  is  {Pos¬ 
sible  only  to  compare  present  with 
past;  there  must  be  a  constant  search 
for  a  better  way  to  do  things. 

The  most  formidable  {Part  of  work- 
center  accounting,  Stephenson  said,  "is 
the  name.  Work  center  accounting  is 
nothing  but  a  minor  rearrangement  of 
the  present  NRDGA  Standard  Ex- 
{pense  Accounting  Manual,  and  is  no 
more  costly  to  ofperate.  It  has  the  same 
basic  characteristics  of  the  14  natural 
divisions,  and  five  functional  divisions 
of  ex{pense.  The  figures  it  produces 
are  readily  arranged  for  both  Harvartl 
and  M.O.R.  reports.  .  .  .  The  store 
using  the  old  Manual  simply  fails  to 
have  the  many  added  management  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  Manual.” 


Percentages  Poor  Guides.  fourth 
fault  lies  in  the  practice  of  re{Porting 
ex{pense  data  as  {Percentages  of  sales. 
“Outlays  must  be  budgeted  in  dollars, 
not  in  {Percentages,”  said  McNair, 
"and  behind  those  dollars  lie  such  sig¬ 
nificant  factors  as  work  load,  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  wage  rates.  To  all  of  these, 
exfpense  data  in  the  form  of  {percent¬ 
ages  of  sales  furnish  a  very  {poor 
guide.”  Harvard,  he  said,  has  been  re- 
{porting  data  such  as  transactions  {per 
sales{person,  dollar  payroll  {per  sales 
transaction,  and  “similar  productivity 
figures  of  a  rudimentary  character.” 


The  Credit  Job 


McNair's  Viawpoint.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  why  the  traditional  ex¬ 
pense  classifications  do  not  successfully 
fulfill  the  major  purpposes  of  exppense 
budgeting  and  improvement  of  {per¬ 
formance,  said  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  exppense  classifi¬ 
cation,  he  said,  has  not  correspponded 
closely  to  the  organization  and  o{pera- 
tion  of  store  activities.  “The  typical 
store  organization  has  no  counterpart 
for  Administrative,  which  is  in  fact  a 
mixture  of  top  executive,  control,  and 
opperating  functions,”  he  pointed  out, 
nor  has  it  one  for  Occupancy.  He 
suggested  instead:  management,  con¬ 
trol,  sales  promotion,  merchandising, 
o|perating. 

A  second  fault  McNair  found  with 
the  existing  exppense  classification  is 
that  “it  fails  to  focus  on  the  controlla¬ 
ble  exppenses,”  but  “seems  to  be  {pre¬ 
occupied  with  subdividing  as  many  as 
{possible  of  the  14  naturals  among  the 
18  subfunctionals  with  no  attention  to 
the  large  differences  in  character 


Productivity  standards  increase  output 


TT OW  to  establish,  maintain  and  im- 
prove  production  standards  for 
credit  department  operations  was  the 
main  theme  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  session.  Edward  J. 
Higgins,  general  credit  manager  of 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  told  the 
session  that  rising  costs  and  the  de¬ 
creasing  supply  of  trained  personnel 
are  acute  problems  for  which  the  only 
possible  solution  is  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  each  employee.  Higgins  said 
that  stores  generally  have  been  much 
too  slow  about  adopting  productivity 
measurement  techniques.  Allied’s  pio¬ 
neer  effort  in  this  field  began  six  years 
ago.  (Job  breakdowns  and  standard 
job  descriptions  for  the  entire  accounts 
receivable  operation  at  Allied,  plus 
average  and  high  hourly  production 
figures  for  each  job,  were  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Credit  Management  Year 


Getting  Started.  Improvement  of 
credit  department  production  has  two 
phases:  (I)  job  analysis  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standard  procedures,  and 
(2)  production  standards,  maintained 
by  careful,  continuous  training  and 
generally  coupled  with  incentive  {jay- 
ments.  In  operation,  Higgins  re{X)rt- 
ed,  such  a  program  reduces  overtime 
and  drains  off  ineffective  payroll  dol¬ 
lars:  distributes  work  loads  more  effec¬ 
tively;  improves  budgeting  and  plan¬ 
ning,  and  reduces  hidden  payroll  costs 
by  highlighting  unproductive  ele¬ 
ments.  He  recommended  that  a  start 
be  made  with  one  section  of  a  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  program  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  to  others. 

“The  department  supervisor,”  he 
said,  “should  study  the  flow  of  work 
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FLOW  is  the  key  to 

service  building  design! 


Sound  engineering  and  industrial  principles  pay  off  in  warehouse  and  service  building  layout. 

Here  are  a  few  points  to  watch: 

1.  Move  merchandise  in  one  direction,  on  one  level,  without  backhauls  or  cross-traffic. 

2.  See  to  it  that  the  fastest  moving  items  take  the  shortest  route. 

3.  Make  full  use  of  modern  handling  equipment  to  minimize  manual  pushing  and  lifting  of 
loads. 

In  the  above  flow  chart,  the  green  lines  indicate  incoming  merchandise.  The  red  ones  show  out¬ 
going  flow.  In  both  cases  width  of  line  indicates  volume  of  traffic. 

During  28  years  we  have  developed  a  special  skill  for  designing  and  laying  out  successful  ware¬ 
houses  and  service  buildings.  May  we  show  you  how  improved  flow  can  cut  your  costs? 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


through  the  department  in  order  to 
determine  which  operations  lend 
themselves  readily  to  production  con¬ 
trol.  .  .  .  Once  the  operation  has  been 
selected,  a  brief  job  description  can  be 
written.  .  .  .  Remember  that  all  jobs 
can  be  broken  down  to  their  basic  ele¬ 
ments  and  that  the  operations  can  be 
set  down  in  writing.  After  that,  it  is 
easy  to  measure  the  amount  of  work 
performed,  operation  by  operation, 
and  to  compare  the  results  in  order  to 
take  whatever  corrective  action  is  in¬ 
dicated. 

“Once  your  production  data  starts 
coming  in,  and  once  you  begin  mak¬ 
ing  comparisons  with  the  standards 
you  have  set  up,  several  fundamental 
questions  will  present  themselves;  Is 
this  operation  necessary?  Can  any  of 
it  be  eliminated  or  simplified?  Do  we 
have  the  right  layout,  equipment,  and 
other  tools  to  do  an  efficient  job?  .\re 
there  delays  or  interruptions  in  getting 
work  into  or  out  of  the  department? 
Have  the  employees  been  projierly 
trained?  Are  these  employees  suited 
to  this  type  of  work?  Is  siqjervision 
efficient?” 

Training  Is  the  Key.  The  training  per¬ 
formance  of  the  supervisor  is  obvious¬ 
ly  a  key  element  in  the  production  im¬ 
provement  program.  Sam  Magi  11, 
Allied’s  training  director,  told  how 
their  supervisors  were  helped  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  and  standard  training. 
Breakdowns  were  prepared  of  how 
each  job  should  be  done.  .\s  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Magill  showed  a  form  which 
breaks  down  the  interviewing  proced¬ 
ure  into  seven  steps;  for  each  step, 
Sjjecific  “key  points”  are  spelled  out. 
The  “key  points”  provide  information 
which  helps  the  trainee  to  understand 
the  purpose  and  importance  of  the 
procedure.  Magill  said  that  getting 
this  information  on  paper  helps  to 
break  down  any  tendency  a  super¬ 
visor  may  have  to  behave  as  if  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  certain  things  were  too 
complicated  for  a  trainee  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  is  to  be  prepared  for  peak 
periods  in  certain  sections,  and  for  pro¬ 
motions  within  the  department.  For 
this  purpose,  Magill  exhibited  an  “in¬ 
ventory  of  skills”  form.  It  is  a  record 
of  what  kind  of  work  each  employee 


now  does  and  what  other  work  of  the 
department  he  or  she  is  also  able  to 
handle.  Such  a  form  shows  almost  at 
a  glance  how  to  relieve  bottlenecks  or 
to  fill  vacancies;  at  the  same  time,  it 
reminds  and  helps  the  department 
head  to  determine  who  should  be 
trained  on  what  job  and  by  what  date. 

Robert  M.  Grinager  of  Hudson’s, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  session,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  has  been  using  the  “in¬ 
ventory  of  skills”  system  for  six  years, 
and  fills  practically  all  jobs  by  upgrad¬ 
ing,  rarely  hiring  new  employees  other 
than  beginners. 

Cost  of  Standards.  Many  of  the  credit 
managers  were  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  keeping  production 
records  would  be  a  complicated  and 
time-consuming  procedure.  Magill 
stressed  that  one  jierson’s  activities  do 
not  necessarily  constitute  a  “job.”  Al¬ 
lied  uses  both  “job”  descriptions  and 
“position”  descriptions,  the  latter 
often  being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
number  of  people  in  a  department. 
Each  “job”  is  given  a  number,  and  the 
individual’s  daily  production  report 
shows  the  number  of  hours  or  hour- 
fractions  spent  on  each  job.  All  agreed 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  establish 
standards  of  jiroduction  for  billers  and 
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STOP  INVINTORY  LOSSISi 

Our  staff  consists  of  industrial 
•nginoors,  trained  in  dotac- 
tion  and,  tharafora,  uniqualy 
aquippad  not  only  to  dis- 
covar  systam  flows,  but  also 
to  traca  dishonasty  and  inaf- 
ficiancy — from  tha  lowast  to 
tha  highast  amployaa  laval. 

Writa  For  Fraa  Beoldal* 
"StaaUng  From  Ttio  Boat" 
No  OMigotion 
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cashiers.  In  the  case  of  authorizers,  the 
establishment  of  standards  was  consid¬ 
ered  more  difficult;  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
terviewers  and  customer  contact  em¬ 
ployees  generally,  some  of  the  credit 
managers  questioned  whether  stand 
ards,  if  they  could  be  established,  were 
advisable. 

Walter  J.  Robertson,  assistant  con¬ 
troller  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  said  that 
their  production  record  and  incentive 
payment  system  has  increased  the  de¬ 
partment’s  over-all  efficiency  by  30  per 
cent.  Each  job  in  the  billing  division 
has  been  broken  down  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,  by  time  study  engineers,  and 
the  same  has  been  done  for  authoriz¬ 
ing,  diversified  as  it  is.  The  salary  of¬ 
fice  has  a  formula  for  figuring  incen¬ 
tive  payments  due  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
duction  records  turned  in  by  the  em¬ 
ployees.  and  one  girl,  said  Robertson, 
can  handle  this  for  125  people.  In  an 
authorizing  division  of  40  people,  the 
work  of  one  clerical  is  required  to  pass 
out  controls  to  each  authorizer  and  so 
pre-determine  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  handled.  The  expense  of  this  one 
clerical,  he  said,  is  far  outweighed  by 
the  recorded  improvement  in  output. 
Even  interviewers  keep  production 
records  at  Macy’s.  They  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  incentive  payment  plan, 
but  their  records  are  consulted  for  rat¬ 
ing  reviews. 

Macy’s  posts  production  ratings  and 
bonus  payments;  so  does  Gertz,  Jamai¬ 
ca,  N.  V.  Both  stores  feel  that  pride 
and  the  conqjetitive  spirit  help  per¬ 
formance. 

To  questions  about  the  risk  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  quality  to  sf>eed  in  a  production 
improvement  program,  Magill  an¬ 
swered  that  the  job  analysis  itself  tends 
to  eliminate  unproductive  activities 
and  also  sets  standards  of  performance. 
Robertson  reported  that  Macy’s  keeps 
a  record  of  errors  as  well  as  output: 
some  of  these  are  chargeable  against 
the  incentive  bonus. 

Members  of  a  panel  which  answered 
questions  not  only  on  production 
standards  but  on  collection  procedures 
and  aging  techniques,  were,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Grinager  and  Robertson: 
Charles  H.  Dicken,  Gimbel  Brothers. 
Philadelphia;  Clyde  C.  Kortz,  The 
Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  and 
John  T.  Rose,  Crowley,  Milner  8c 
Company,  Detroit. 
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Desert  Dan  was  hot  and  tired,  he’d  traveled  far 
r  enough.  Said  he,  “I'm  awful  sick  of  sand,  this  life  is 
mighty  rough.  Please  show  me  to  the  Statler,  I  only 
want  the  best.  So  I’m  headin’  for  the  Statler  where 
you  really  are  a  guest. 


2  “This  water  hole  is  no  mirage,’’  said  Dan  in  Statler’s 
•  tub.  1‘There’s  lots  of  steaming  water  here  in  which  to 
soak  and  rub.’’  The  desert  dirt  was  soon  dissolved  and 
there  was  Dapper  Dan  with  lots  of  soap  and  snowy 
towels— a  clean  and  happy  man. 


JOut  of  the  finest  bath  he’d  had,  Dan  stepped  and  saw 
t  his  bed.  “The  softest  bed  I’ve  seen,”  he  breathed,  and 
that  was  all  he  said.  For  he  was  in  a  Statler  bed!  A 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep  was  his  until  the  morning 
came.  His  snores  soared  loud  and  deep. 


When  Dan  awoke,  he  spoke  once  more,  “I’ve  had  a 
#  t  bed  and  tub,  but  now  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  have 
some  Statler  grub.  “Oh,  boy,”  said  Dan,  as  he  cleaned 
up  the  last  bite  on  his  plate,  “it’s  Statler  every  time 
for  me.  The  food  is  really  great. 
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STATIOli) 


5’  “I’ve  no  more  use  for  maps  and  mules.  The  Statler’s 
t  so  dam  near  to  shows  and  shops  and  business,  too.  My 
future  plan  is  clear.  I’m  settlin’  down  at  Statler.  I’m 
sure  you’ll  all  agree  you  strike  gold  at  the  Statler.  It’s 
the  only  place  to  be!” 


STATIEB  HOTEIS.  NEW  rOffr  •  BOSTON  •  BUffALO  •  DBTBOIT 
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Simplified  Selling 


A  Joint  session  of  the  Store  Management 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Groups  studies 
layout,  fixturing  and  servicing  methods 
which  speed  the  sales  transaction. 


way  to  get  better  selling  and 
better  service  in  the  department 
store  is  to  make  it  physically  easier  for 
customers  to  buy,  for  salespeople  to 
sell,  and  for  stock  men  to  move  the 
merchandise  to  the  selling  floor.  The 
Store  Management  and  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Groups  call  this  whole 
problem  the  physical  approach  to  bet¬ 
ter  selling  and  service,  and  were  joint 
sponsors  of  a  session  on  the  subject. 
Presiding  were  Louis  A.  Banks,  assist¬ 
ant  to  manager  of  national  store  plan¬ 
ning  and  display  department,  Sears, 
Roebuck  8c  Co.,  Chicago,  and  C.  Vir¬ 
gil  Martin,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  8c  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group.  Both  co-chairmen  em¬ 
phasized  the  im|X)rtance  of  visual  mer¬ 
chandising  today,  and  the  need  for 
careful  analysis  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  developing  simplified  sell¬ 
ing. 

Starting  with  the  behind-the-scenes 
aspects  of  selling,  Ezra  W.  Moscrip, 
principal,  Cresap,  McCormick  8c  Paget, 
New  York,  discussed  engineering  tech¬ 
niques  as  they  apply  to  economical 
servicing.  To  plan  the  movement  of 
merchandise  for  best  servicing  of  the 
selling  operation,  four  factors  must  be 
studied,  he  said.  First  comes  a  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  rate  of  sale  of  individ¬ 
ual  items.  Next,  fixture  space  must  be 
allocated,  for  floor  and  reserve  stocks, 
in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  sale  and 
desired  turnover  of  each  item.  By  effi¬ 


cient  assignment  of  space  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor,  customers  and  salespeople 
can  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  de¬ 
partmental  area;  by  efficient  assign¬ 
ment  of  stockroom  space,  incoming 
stock  can  be  more  easily  handled,  and 
requisitions  can  be  systematically  put 
through  for  replenishing  both  floor 
and  reserve  stocks.  “Substitute  a  plan 
for  guesswork  in  your  layouts,”  Mo¬ 
scrip  pleaded. 

Engineered  Fixtures.  When  fixtures  are 
engineered  for  exposed  merchandis¬ 
ing,  Moscrip  continued,  it  is  {possible 
to  have  effective  visual  control  of 
items,  with  a  high  degree  of  automatic 
merchandising.  Fixture  requirements 
cannot  be  set,  however,  without  defin¬ 
ing  the  assortment  and  knowing  the 
rates  of  sale  of  items.  Visual  control, 
Moscrip  commented,  is  “largely  un¬ 
tried”  in  department  stores;  in  fact, 
it  is  usually  “no  control.”  Yet  the 
metliod  must  be  mastered,  or  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  exposed  selling  come  to 
nothing  more  than  turning  the  fix¬ 
tures  around  toward  the  customer. 

Stockrooms,  said  Moscrip,  should  be 
laid  out  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
selling  floor.  Not  only  must  there  be 
easy  inspection  for  low  points  in  the 
stock,  but  the  layout  must  permit  the 
stock  men  to  follow  a  systematic  path, 
stocking  items  in  the  same  sequence  as 
on  the  floor.  By  such  methods,  he  said, 
supermarkets  have  greatly  increased 
their  sales  per  square  foot.  He  urged 


department  stores  to  realize  that  the 
supers  are  going  into  non-food  lines  in 
such  numbers  that  soon  they  will  com¬ 
pete  with  one  another  on  department' 
store  lines,  with  the  result  that  mai- 
gins  will  drop.  By  adopting  the  serv¬ 
icing  methods  of  the  supermarkets, 
and  by  looking  more  favorably  on 
engineering  techniques,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  work  out  techniques  of 
its  own  and  beat  the  supers  at  their 
own  game,  without  losing  character 
or  personality. 

S*lf>S«l«cHon.  Getting  down  to  cases 
on  what  department  stores  can  do  in 
adopting  self-selection  methods,  Fred 
Sage,  manager  of  simplified  selling 
projects  at  Macy’s,  New  York,  stressed 
the  importance  of  giving  each  item’s 
problems  careful  analysis,  so  that  it 
will  be  given  the  best  presentation. 

A  single  item  may  involve  many  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  soilage,  protection,  and 
seasonal  changes  in  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  assortment. 

“It  is  the  soft  lines  that  present  the 
greatest  challenge,”  Sage  explained, 
"for,  although  it  is  in  this  field  that 
it  is  desirable  to  convert  to  some  de¬ 
gree  to  self-service  or  self-selection,  the 
problem  is  complicated  by  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  department  store  ident¬ 
ity,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  unit 
price  of  this  merchandise  is  higher, 
aikl  'that  much  of  this  merchandise 
still  needs  to  be  sold.” 

Factors  to  Study.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  pile  merchandise  where  cus¬ 
tomers  can  reach  it.  Sage  emphasizetl. 

complete  study  of  directional  sign¬ 
ing  must  be  made,  to  tell  the  customer 
what  to  do  with  her  selection— where 
the  transaction  will  be  completed,  for 
instance.  “Check-out  points  or  central 
wrap  and  cashiering  desks  must  be  re¬ 
designed  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
customer  and  the  store.  They  must  Ire 
designed  so  they  can  be  readily  ex¬ 
panded  to  absorb  peak  periods,  for  it 
is  at  this  point  that  we  must  give  100 
jrer  cent  service.” 

Sage  recommended  highly  the  use  of 
check  writers  and  cashiers,  who  can 
be  moved  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other  with  relative  ease,  and  who  free 
the  salesperson  of  the  mechanics  of 
writing  sales  and  packing.  Let  the 
salesgirl  be  free  to  devote  her  entire 
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Chairman  C.  Virgil  Martin  of  Carson  Pirio  Scott  &  Co.  addressing  the  joint  session 
of  the  Store  Management  and  Visual  Merchandising  Groups  which  discussed  store 
planning  and  fixturing  for  simplified  selling.  Louis  A.  Banks,  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  was  co-chairman;  speakers  were  Ezra  W.  Moscrip,  principal,  Cresap,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  A  Paget,  New  York;  Fred  Sage  of  Macy's,  New  York;  James  H.  Pickering, 
vice  president  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Harold  K.  Melnicove,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 


lime  to  selling,  he  counselled. 

To  put  simplified  selling  across  in  a 
store,  it  is  necessary  to  have  “a  strong 
policy  decision,  plus  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  of  all  involved.”  The  effort. 
Sage  feels,  is  worthwhile,  for  if  the 
store  can  “accelerate  transactions,  sales 
costs  will  go  down,  the  customer  will 
have  more  time  to  shop  and,  per¬ 
haps,  will  make  more  purchases.”  Lost 
sales  because  of  out-of-stock  will  be 
reduced;  more  impulse  buying  will  be 
created;  the  store’s  app>earance  will  be 
maintained  and  improved,  and  stores 
will  again  be  "a  pleasure  to  shop  in.” 

Mcmning  Hi*  Stor*.  The  store  itself 
can  be  planned  and  designed  to  make 
it  easier  for  customers  to  select  mer¬ 
chandise,  said  James  H.  Pickering, 
vice  president  and  director  of  store  de¬ 
sign  division,  Amos  Parrish  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York.  Pickering  urged 
management  to  find  the  right  answer 
for  its  particular  store  in  terms  of  self¬ 
selection  methods— how  far  to  go,  and 
in  which  departments  to  apply  the 
methods.  He  cautioned  department 
stores  against  blindly  copying  syndi¬ 
cate  store  methods. 

“The  only  sound  way  to  plan  a  store 
or  a  floor  for  lower  cost  operation,” 
Pickering  explained,  “is  to  build  it 
around  the  requirements  for  moving 
the  goods  around— from  the  receiving 
room,  through  the  store  and  right  out 
into  a  customer’s  arms  or  onto  a  deliv¬ 
ery  truck.”  Planning,  he  said,  begins 


with  the  question  of  area.  Rather  than 
be  guided  by  sales  per  square  foot  fig¬ 
ures,  he  recommends  an  accurate  anal¬ 
ysis  of  what  goods,  quantities,  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  price  lines  are  needed  at 
one  time;  how  they  are  to  be  arranged 
for  selling;  with  what  kind  of  presenta¬ 
tion;  with  what  customer  circulation 
to  and  through  the  department;  with 
thought  for  stock  areas,  fitting  rooms, 
and  wrapping  desks;  with  reference  to 
the  fixtures  to  be  used;  and  with  plans 
for  fixtures  that  are  functional. 

HxfurM  and  Displays.  Also  urged  by 
Pickering  were:  elimination  of  barri¬ 
ers  between  goods  and  people;  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  steps;  the  right 
number  of  fitting  rooms;  the  right 
amount  of  perimeter  stockrooms.  As 
to  the  fixture  itself,  form  should  follow 
function,  and  the  fixture  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  do  the  work,  and  to  house 
all  the  goods  pmssible  in  minimum 
space. 

Pickering  also  called  for  “powerized 
displays,”  that  include  place  for  high¬ 
lighting  featured  items,  as  well  as  for 
displaying  the  entire  assortments.  “In 
our  opinion,”  he  said,  “one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  jobs  of  fixture  design  is  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  means  of  glorifying 
and  dramatically  featuring  goods.  This 
is  even  more  important  in  depart¬ 
ments  with  less  personal  service  than 
before.  .  .  .  Don’t  regiment  fixtures  as 
though  the  goods  they  displayed  lacked 
all  distinctiveness.”  Fixtures  can  be 


handsome,  with  good  color  and  good 
lighting,  but  they  do  not  need  costly 
embellishment,  he  continued. 

The  fixtures  themselves  won’t  ilo 
the  whole  job,  he  warned.  “It  has  to 
be  somebotly’s  definite  resp>onsibility 
to  keep  fixtures  at  work.”  This  means 
keeping  assortment  displays  in  order; 
keeping  stock  bins  filletl  and  watching 
supply  in  nearby  stock  rooms;  seeing 
to  selling  signs;  watching  out  for  size 
and  price  tickets.  | 

Management's  Problems.  In  all  the  I 

excitement  about  new  techniques,  i 

Harold  K.  Melnicove,  assistant  vice  i 

president  and  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  presentation.  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  found  himself  pitying 
the  poor  man  at  the  top,  with  all  the 
decisions  to  make.  He  enumerated  a 
few;  Shall  there  be  new  fixtures?  New 
layouts?  Should  merchandise  be  ex¬ 
posed?  Do  we  eliminate  showcases 
and  write  off  outmoded  fixtures?  Do 
w’e  use  sup)ermarket  techniques  and 
have  checkout  counters?  Do  we  want 
assortment  displays?  Do  we  take  the 
mechanics  of  completing  the  transac¬ 
tion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sales- 
pieople? 

.Although  Melnicove  saw  every  store 
with  its  own  set  of  problems,  he  rec¬ 
ommended  doing  as  Hecht’s  has  done 
— ccmrdinating  all  selling  improve-  [i 
ments  under  a  director  who  has  both 
the  engineering  and  the  customer  ap¬ 
proach.  Above  all,  he  reminded  stores 
that  their  own  display  men  should  be 
active  in  converting  to  new  methods. 
They  should  have  the  tools  and  the 
budget  to  op>erate  in  selling  improve¬ 
ment,  he  said.  They  have  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  improvise  and  perform  miracles 
at  low  cost,  and  when  their  services  are 
used,  architects  may  not  be  needed  for 
conversion. 

Display  to  Rescue!  Scientifically  engi¬ 
neered  stcKks,  Melnicove  warned,  can 
be  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  display 
man  is  needed  to  give  them  sales  ap-  | 
peal,  and  to  pull  out  an  item  and 
dramatize  it— to  create  best  sellers 
whose  appeal  would  otherwise  be  lost 
in  a  catalogue-type  display.  “Don’t 
lose  sales  appeal  and  ideas.  Ideas  make 
the  store  different  and  important,”  he 
cautioned.  “Never  neglect  the  display 
man’s  knowledge  and  sense  of  sell.” 
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Servicing  the  Saie 


A  Store  Manaftement  session  on  profit  producers 


1YTOT  all  sales  are  made— or  lost— on 
the  selling  floor.  There’s  a  lot  to 
Ite  done  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  way 
returns  are  handled,  in  delivery,  in 
alteration  workrooms,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  telephone  and  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  that  can  serve  to  swell  volume 
and  safeguard  profits.  The  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Delivery  Groups  looked 
into  these  matters  at  a  joint  session  on 
ott-the-floor  selling  and  servicing,  with 
John  W’.  Donaldson,  store  manager. 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more.  presiding. 

Mail  and  Phone  Business.  Where  cus¬ 
tomers  find  it  hard  to  get  downtown, 
or  where  they  are  in  outlying  com¬ 
munities,  the  mail  chute  and  tele¬ 
phone  board  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
build  added  volume.  Jerome  S.  Weill, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Syracuse, 
told  how. 

“I  understand  that  some  merchants 
rather  discourage  the  mail  and  phone 
business  because  of  the  cost,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  prefer  to  have  customers 
shop  in  person  at  the  store.  But  if 
some  people  want  to  shop  by  mail  or 
phone,  it  seems  like  good  business  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  these  sales. 
There  is  no  way  of  forcing  people  to 
shop  at  your  store  in  jaerson." 

The  Edwards  store,  for  the  past  12 
or  13  years,  has  had  a  shopping  service 
for  mail  or  phone  orders,  and  solicits 
such  business  in  its  advertising.  Al¬ 
though  they  coupon  about  25  per  cent 
of  their  ads,  the  store’s  departments 
receive  a  good  deal  of  unsolicited  mail 
and  phone  business,  on  items  not 
couponed,  and  sometimes  not  even  ad¬ 
vertised.  The  store  has  used  “all  the 
standard  media’’  for  mail  and  phone 
orders— daily  papers,  Sunday  rotogra¬ 


vure  magazines,  inserts  in  statements 
(the  store’s  own  and  those  supplied  by 
manufacturers),  separate  mailings  of 
booklets  and  catalogues,  and  tabloid 
sections  of  daily  papers.  Delivery  is 
made  free  within  a  35-mile  radius. 

Ideal  items.  Edwards  endeavors  to  re¬ 
strict  its  mail  and  telephone  features  to 
items  that  are  considered  suitable,  and 
to  those  on  which  the  buyer  can  give 
assurance  of  a  sufficient  quantity  on 
hand,  or  with  reorders  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Even  so,  however,  the  store  has 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  dozen  or 
so  postcard  forms  to  notify  customers 
of  unexpected  delays,  sell-outs,  missing 
details  in  the  order,  etc.  In  response 
to  (piestions  from  the  floor,  Weill  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  l)uyer,  and  Weill  himself  decide 
jointly  on  the  suitability  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  mail  and  phone  selling.  There 
is  no  rigid  figure  as  to  the  amount  of 
merchandise  to  be  set  aside  for  mail 
orders;  in  most  cases,  even  with  large 
personal  response,  mail  orders  can  be 
filled  from  stock  or  from  reorders. 

A  representative  of  a  New  York  store 
explained  that  his  firm  gives  the  super¬ 
visor  of  mail  and  phone  orders  a 
chance  to  advise  on  the  selection  of 
items  for  such  promotion.  Over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  two  years,  the  advice  has  paid  off 
in  increased  volume  and  reduced  re¬ 
turns.  The  same  store  keeps  track  of 
its  returns  on  individual  items  offered 
for  mail  and  phone  selling;  if  returns 
hit  20  per  cent,  the  item  is  not  offered 
again.  At  the  Edwards  store,  Weill 
said  returns  on  mail  and  phone  busi¬ 
ness  run  about  five  per  cent  of  sales. 
Response  on  mail  offerings  is  usually 
20  per  cent. 

Most  successful  for  mail  order  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  Edwards  store  have  been 


items  that  retail  at  fi\e  dollars  or  less. 
Housedresses  and  inexpensive  daytime 
dresses  have  proved  good;  so  have 
sheets,  cases,  and  other  household 
linens;  cosmetics,  tissues,  soap;  house- 
wares;  china  and  glass;  lingerie;  no¬ 
tions;  men’s  and  boys’  items;  curtains, 
stationery. 

Many  of  the  orders,  Weill  rejjorted. 
come  from  customers  who  have  no  ac¬ 
count  with  the  store,  but  send  payment 
along  with  the  order.  Edwards  has  a 
list  of  22,000  such  cash  customers,  and 
is  planning  a  campaign  to  open  charge 
accounts  among  them. 

Returns.  Discussion  of  chronic  return¬ 
ers  among  customers  revealed  that  few 
stores  take  steps  except  when  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  return  jjercentages  of  25  or 
35  jier  cent.  Some  speak  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  store;  others  write  to 
them.  With  both  typ>es  of  approach, 
results  are  usually  the  same:  About 
half  the  customers  agree  to  mend  their 
ways,  but  the  rest  are  displeased. 

Some  returns,  of  course,  arise  from 
poor  service  on  the  part  of  the  store. 
I’o  cut  these  to  a  minimum,  the  store 
managers  of  Philadelphia  described 
their  cooperative  clinic.  George  Whit- 
tam,  manager  of  customer  service, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  described  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  project. 

Local  Cooperation.  “We  feel  returns 
are  a  reflection  on  us,’’  Whittam  ex¬ 
plained.  Self-examination  was  in  ord¬ 
er,  Gimbel’s  believed.  The  store  felt 
that  discussion  with  a  national  or 
regional  group  would  not  help  so 
much  as  one  that  got  right  down  to  the 
local  situation.  Thus  Gimbel’s  store 
manager,  William  F.  Burns,  invited 
the  store  managers  of  all  the  other 
Philadelphia  stores,  their  packing 
managers,  their  purchasing  agents, 
and  representatives  of  United  Parcel 
Service  to  a  luncheon  discussion.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  set  standards,  but 
those  with  low  return  jjercentages  in 
various  departments  were  invited  to 
offer  suggestions.  Wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  methods  were  demonstrated,  and  a 
questionnaire  was  circulated  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  wraps  should  next  come 
up  for  discussion.  A  later  clinic,  with 
another  store  acting  as  host,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  toy  packing  at  Christmas. 

These  meetings,  Whittam  said,  have 
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only  scratched  the  surface  of  what  thev 
can  accomplish,  and  there  is  already 
a  long  list  of  subjects  lined  up  for 
future  clinics. 

An  example  of  how  the  clinic  lias 
paid  dividends  was  cited  by  Whittani. 
His  store  had  used  a  group  of  alter- 
hours  people,  mostly  women,  working 
four  hours  a  night  to  catch  up  on 
Christmas  wrapping,  so  that  send  ord¬ 
ers  would  not  be  delayed.  They  found 
the  operation  cheapier  and  better  than 
overtime  for  their  regular  staff,  and 
more  agreeable  to  customers  than  long 
delays  in  sending  merchandise.  W’ana- 
maker’s,  hearing  about  the  plan, 
adapted  it  to  its  own  needs,  using  men 
for  the  work,  and  reporting  that  they 
secured  a  higher  type  of  employee  and 
a  lower  rate  of  absenteeism  than  (iim- 
bel’s  had  had.  Now  Gimbel’s  will  take 
up  the  Wanamaker  improvement  for 
its  own  operations. 

Alteration  Probloms.  Another  spot 
where  service,  returns,  and  profits  are 
closely  linked  to  one  another  is  the 
alteration  workrcxrm.  On  this  subject, 
G.  J.  Marder,  of  G.  J.  Marder  fc  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  Chicago,  undertook  to  tell  the 
store  managers  how  workrooms  that 
now  show  a  loss  can  be  made  to  show  a 
profit. 

“Learn  the  facts,”  he  exhorted  the 
audience.  “Get  the  real  figures,  and 
then  do  what  has  to  be  done.  Don’t 
ask  the  fitters,  who  will  simply  say 
charges  are  too  low.  Don’t  ask  the 
salespeople,  because  they  will  just  say 
prices  are  too  high.  .And  don’t  go  to 
the  buyers,  because  they  will  just  say 
the  workroom  should  be  more  effi¬ 
cient.” 

The  actual  facts,  illustrated  from 
case  histories  in  Marder’s  files,  usuallv 
show  that  the  fitters  do  excessive  al¬ 
terations  on  each  garment;  also  that 
the  salespeople  talk  the  fitters  into  do¬ 
ing  more  and  charging  less  to  help 
clinch  a  sale  or  to  please  a  favorite  cus¬ 
tomer.  Marder’s  idea  is  to  divide  the 
work  into  small  units,  each  represent¬ 
ing  about  10  cents  in  cost  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  to  relate  the  true  cost  to  the 
actual  charges.  When  the  fitter  does 
only  those  alterations  that  are  needed, 
and  charges  for  them  properly,  the  tle- 
partment  can  handle  more  alterations, 
charge  less  per  garment,  and  make  a 
profit. 
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Productivity.  Part  of  Marder’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  learning  the  facts  concerns  the 
efficiency  of  the  fitting  room  itself.  He 
re|)orted  cases  of  seamstresses  whose 
output  was  little  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  quota,  whereas  others  were  within 
a  few  points  of  expected  output.  The 
slow  ones  were  sometimes  expert  at 
ap()earing  busy  when  they  were  not. 
More  often,  they  went  through  un¬ 
necessary  steps  in  even  such  simple 
items  as  turning  up  hems.  To  discour¬ 
age  excessive  pin-fittings  (where  the 
customer  does  the  sewing  herself,  and 
gets  the  fitter’s  time  gratis),  Marder 
recommends  requiring  the  salesgirl  to 
fill  out  a  special  form  for  each  such 
fitting.  The  extra  chore  usually  dis¬ 
courages  abuse  of  the  pin-fitting  ser¬ 
vice. 

Delivery.  Getting  down  to  delivery 
problems  and  the  feasibility  of  restric¬ 
tions,  a  question  was  raised  about  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries  at  times  specified  by  the 
customer.  Most  stores  represented  at 
the  session  refuse  such  requests.  Ex¬ 
ception  is  made  in  some  stores  on  fur 
service  pick-ups.  If  the  customer  is  not 
at  home  when  ordinary  deliveries  are 
made,  the  delivery  man  either  leaves 
the  package  with  a  neighbor  or  calls  a 
second  time,  de|)ending  on  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  on  whether  or  not  the 
package  is  coded  as  containing  mer¬ 
chandise  of  value. 

The  use  of  hangers  for  apparel  de¬ 
liveries  interested  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present.  Some  reported  great 
savings  from  this  method  of  delivery 
for  men’s  and  women’s  garments,  and 
fewer  returns.  A  United  Parcel  spokes¬ 
man,  however,  said  their  charge  for 
hanger  deliveries  was  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  usual  package  rate. 

Consolidation  of  Orders.  Efforts  to 
save  by  consolidated  packaging  of  mul¬ 
tiple  orders  were  discussed,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  this  job  thoroughly  is  usually 
above  what  can  be  saved.  .Some  stores 
place  an  “other  goods’’  sticker  on  pack¬ 
ages,  to  flag  the  delivery  department 
on  jx)ssible  con.solidations.  In  such 
cases,  they  are  content  with  whatever 
consolidations  are  readily  made:  they 
do  not  aim  for  100  per  cent  perform¬ 
ance.  One  store  reported  excellent  re¬ 
sults  with  a  multiple-item  salescheck 


for  orders  from  the  store’s  Christmas 
catalogue.  Stock  for  items  advertised 
was  concentrated  in  one  area,  so  that 
the  minimum  of  time  was  needed  for 
order  picking.  The  average  salescheck. 
in  this  operation,  contained  four-plus 
items. 

The  question  of  stubbing  or  not 
stubbing  again  came  up  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  In  favor  of  skipping  the  stubbing 
operation  were  such  points  as  econo¬ 
my  through  the  use  of  smaller  sales- 
checks:  time-saving  because  the  sales- 


keep  stock  shortages  down,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  face  of  new  sales 
techniques  like  exp>osed  selling  and 
self-service,  department  stores  will 
have  to  become  psychologists.  Psy¬ 
chology  alone  won’t  do  the  trick,  of 
course,  but  it  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  three  of  the  four  speeches 
delivered  at  a  Store  Management 
Group  session  on  protection. 

With  retailers  bidding  for  more 
business  by  inviting  more  traffic  into 
their  stores  and  making  it  easier  for 
the  customer  to  get  at  the  merchandise, 
they  also  seem  to  be  asking  for  more 
thievery.  It  has  become  practical, 
therefore,  to  put  the  accent  on  preven¬ 
tion  rather  than  apprehension  in  com¬ 
bating  department  store  shoplifters. 
And  the  best  way  to  prevent  thievery, 
it  seems,  is  to  delve  into  the  thief’s 
mind  to  discover  the  weak  points  in 
his  operating  methods. 

Isolate  The  Pilferer.  Edward  Wetton 
of  .Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Lx>uis,  ex¬ 
plained  how  his  store  utilized  its 
knowledge  of  shoplifter  habits  when 
planning  alterations  of  several  depart¬ 
ments.  (^f  the  great  amount  of  pilfer¬ 
age  taking  place  on  a  store’s  selling 
floor,  the  major  jwrtion  involves  “ama¬ 
teurs’’— those  casual  pilferers  who  steal 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 


person  has  less  to  write  on  a  check; 
elimination  of  the  chore  of  filing  stubs. 
In  the  event  of  a  claim  for  lost  ship 
ments,  the  store  makes  good  whether 
or  not  it  uses  stubbing,  say  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  non-stubbing  method. 
If  too  many  claims  come  from  any  one 
customer  or  any  one  route,  investiga¬ 
tion  is  in  order.  For  those  who  plan  to 
try  it.  Chairman  Donaldson,  one  of  the 
enthusiasts,  recommends:  “Go  all  out 
or  don’t  do  it  at  all.  If  you  start  com¬ 
promising,  you  lose  the  economy.’’ 


plan.  Their  favorite  maneuver, 
Wetton  pointed  out,  is  to  sweep  small 
objects  from  counter  tof>s  without 
breaking  stride.  Cruising  along  in  the 
flow  of  traffic,  they  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  notice  as  they  s|x>t  some  ap 
p>ealing  item  and  p>ocket  it  in  the  same 
moment. 

With  long,  straight  aisles  stretching 
before  him,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
counters  piled  high  with  goods,  the 
shoplifter  is  in  a  little  heaven  of  his 
own.  However,  if  the  counters  are 
turned  into  curving  display  cases,  set 
up  in  well  lighted  bays,  a  thief  must 
isolate  himself  from  the  flow  of  traffic 
in  order  to  get  within  reach  of  the 
goods.  Once  he’s  out  in  the  open  and 
attracting  attention,  the  casual  shop 
lifter  loses  his  appetite.  That’s  exact¬ 
ly  the  theory  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller  ap¬ 
plied  when  they  redesigned  their  de¬ 
partments.  Pilferage  reports  fell  off  to 
a  minimum. 

All  open  displays  can’t  be  protected 
so  simply,  however.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  items  which  must  be  right  in 
the  flow  of  traffic,  guarding  them  from 
theft  takes  ingenuity.  Some  methods 
Wetton  has  used  include  displaying 
jjerfume  bottles  filled  with  colored 
water,  with  the  genuine  item  under 
glass.  In  the  case  of  small  electrical  ap 
pliances  and  radios,  a  metal  strip  over 
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Educators,  systematizers,  psychologists:  the  speaker  line-up  on  stock  shortages. 
Left  to  right,  William  G.  Murphy,  protection  manager,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Com¬ 
pany;  Edward  Wetton,  divisional  operating  manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  Sargent 
J.  Curtis,  protection  manager.  Lord  &  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  session;  Dr,  Fabian 
Rouke,  lecturer,  and  Stanley  London,  stock  shortage  director.  The  Hecht  Co. 


tlie  wire  will  give  the  thief  a  plug-less 
appliance  for  his  trouble.  A  popular 
way  of  displaying  shoes  or  hosiery— or 
any  paired  article— is  to  show  only  one 
of  a  pair,  making  the  item  useless  to 
a  shoplifter.  The  more  physical  and 
psychological  obstacles  placed  before 
a  thief,  the  less  pilferage. 

Calculate  The  Risks.  Wetton  empha¬ 
sized  that  many  merchants  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  adopt  open  displays  and  self¬ 
selection  methods  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  seemed  an  open  invitation  to 
thievery.  But  if  the  same  merchant 
Avould  take  the  time  and  effort  to  think 
things  out,  putting  himself  in  the  shop¬ 
lifter’s  place,  analyzing  every  element 
in  the  selling  area,  he  would  be  able 
to  bring  his  goods  into  the  open  with¬ 
out  fear. 

He  characterized  successful  exposed 
selling  as  a  “calculated  risk.’’  With  a 
philosophy  of  “preventive  protection’’ 
in  mind,  the  retailer  can  intelligently 
plan  his  open  displays,  weighing  every 
component  part  for  its  “obstacle-quo¬ 
tient.”  Is  there  enough  lighting?  Are 
sales  j>eople  present?  Can  they  or 
wrappers  see  the  expensive  items?  Will 
the  area  be  enclosed?  .\re  there  hidden 
corners?  If  he  asks  himself  all  these 
questions  and  more— all  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  potential  thief— the  mer¬ 
chant  has  calculated  his  risk.  Lack  of 
such  planning  can  produce  wild,  un¬ 
calculated  risks  —  —  with  excellent 
chances  of  pilferage  eating  up  profit. 

Creative  System  Checks.  An  overall 
view  of  the  stock  shortage  problem, 
with  the  emphasis  ujxin  systematic  pre¬ 


vention  of  theft  throughout  the  store, 
was  presented  by  Stanley  W.  Landon, 
stock  shortage  director  of  The  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Landon  sjxike  about  Ixith  sides  of 
the  stock  shortage  picture:  pilferage 
on  the  floor  by  the  public;  and  losses 
from  within,  caused  by  outright  em¬ 
ployee  thefts  and  faulty  or  lax  receiv¬ 
ing,  shipping,  marking  and  stock  rec- 
oixl  systems.  The  entire  problem,  he 
maintained,  could  lie  cut  down  by 
more  creatite  system  checks. 

The  present  system  of  internal 
auditing,  usually  a  controller’s  func¬ 
tion,  works  best  against  embezzlement 
and  other  forms  of  insurable  loss, 
Landon  pointed  out.  However,  a  con¬ 
troller's  audit  is  like  “fighting  vultures 
with  a  ffy  swatter”  when  it  comes  to 
controlling  stock  shortages.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  system  of  checks  lie  set 
up  under  the  supervision  of  the  store 
manager.  I’hese  safeguards,  regularly 
performed  and  meticulously  planned 
no  matter  how  dull  or  seemingly  un¬ 
productive,  would  prove  effective 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  store 
activities. 

They  would  include  frequent  spot 
checks  as  well  as  regular  perennial 
checks,  but  the  latter  would  receive 
most  attention.  .\  store  manager’s  audit 
system  would  be  primarily  concerned 
with  the  performance  of  all  store  func¬ 
tions,  from  the  receiving  platform  to 
the  marking  room  to  the  sales  floor— 
and  beyond  to  delivery  and  returns! 

As  in  the  case  of  analyzing  a  display 
from  a  shoplifter’s  point  of  view  in 
order  to  find  its  protective  weaknesses, 
the  store  manager  should  analyze  and 


test  the  jjerformances  of  various  de¬ 
partments.  The  methods  are  well 
known;  he  can  have  a  strange  truck 
back  up  to  a  receiving  platform,  load 
up  with  gootls  and  drive  away  just  to 
check  the  platform’s  security.  .\ 
“mistake”  in  incoming  shipments  can 
be  made  to  see  if  it  will  lie  caught  bv 
checkers.  There  are  countless  ruses  for 
testing  a  department’s  alertness,  but 
the  purpose  of  it  all  must  be  to  insure 
that  a  defection  won’t  recur.  System 
checks,  says  Landon,  are  the  answer  to 
merchandise  leakage. 

Dial  212.  Outside  of  erecting  system 
checks  from  within  and  putting  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  obstacles  in  the 
shoplifter’s  path,  still  another  weapon 
is  available  to  the  department  store  in 
its  fight  against  stock  shortages.  That 
weapon  is  the  employee;  with  profx*r 
education,  sales  and  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  can  be  enlisted  as  effective  pro¬ 
tection  aids.  This  was  the  theme  of  an 
address  by  William  G.  Murphy,  pro¬ 
tection  manager  for  Whn.  Filene’s  .Sons 
C^ompany  in  Boston. 

He  advocated  that  “the  cloak  of 
mystery”  be  taken  off  department  store 
protection  activities.  Through  public¬ 
ity  and  employee  education,  the  pro¬ 
tection  department  can  be  increased 
to  include  every  employee  in  the  store, 
as  it  should  be.  At  Filene’s,  Murphy 
reported,  3500  employees  in  the  main 
store,  branches  and  warehouses  were 
so  informed  and  educated  in  protec¬ 
tion  procedures  that  they  became  extra 
eyes  and  ears  for  a  protection  depart¬ 
ment  of  only  20. 

Employee  orientation  courses  were 
the  first  step  in  the  mobilization.  In 
addition  to  learning  their  hours,  pay, 
store  layout  and  procedures,  new  em¬ 
ployees  were  introduced  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  department  and  its  operations,  as 
well  as  given  a  talk  on  the  importance 
of  guarding  against  stock  shortages. 
The  store’s  house  organ  is  also  utilized, 
with  picture  stories  on  shoplifting  and 
bogus  check-passing  technique,  a  regu¬ 
lar  column  mentioning  employees 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  catch¬ 
ing  shoplifters  and  other  items  pub¬ 
licizing  protection. 

The  name  of  the  weekly  column  is 
“212”— a  bit  of  publicity  in  itself,  since 
it  is  the  telephone  number  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  department.  Employees  at 
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FiUne’s  are  instructed  to  dial  “212” 
wluniever  they  see  a  shoplifter  at  work 
or  just  become  suspicious  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  actions.  Since  every  employee 
is  not  within  reach  of  a  telephone  at 
all  limes,  they  are  also  told  to  pass  the 
"212”  warning  along  to  others,  in  the 
manner  of  the  “Hey  Rube”  signal 
used  in  carnivals  and  circuses  when  a 
pickpocket  is  spotted. 

Filene’s  “212”  program  is  a  success 
primarily  because  of  the  education 
and  publicity  given  it,  Murphy  point¬ 
ed  out.  .\nd  more  than  simply  adding 
3500  eyes  and  ears  to  the  protection 
department,  the  program  has  also 
served  to  cut  down  on  employee  trans¬ 
gressions.  For  the  employee  now 
knows  how  easily  he  can  be  appre¬ 
hended  if  he  should  steal. 

Why  Do  They  Do  It?  Essential  to  any 
successful  protection  plan  against  de¬ 
partment  store  crime  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  criminal  motives.  In  order 
to  best  prevent  crime,  w'hether  in  an 
alley  or  in  a  stockroom,  its  causes  must 
first  be  analyzed.  Dr.  Fabian  L.  Rouke, 
psychologist  and  lecturer,  showed  re¬ 
tail  protection  experts  some  of  the 
workings  of  a  criminal’s  mind  and 
explained  to  them  how’  department 
stores  could  profitably  use  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

Retail  criminals,  he  said,  can  be 
classified  into  three  groups:  the  pro¬ 
fessional  thief  who  is  “in  business”  for 
a  livelihood;  the  casual  pilferer  who 
steals  for  his  ow-n  use  or  for  gifts,  and 
the  neurotic  thief  whose  stealing  is  a 
“symptomatic  attempt  to  satisfy  some 
deep  emotional  need.”  Both  the  shop¬ 
lifter  and  the  dishonest  employee  fall 
into  one  of  the  three  categories, 
Rouke  explained. 

Very  roughly,  here  are  the  prevent¬ 
ive  courses  that  can  be  taken  against 
each  type,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Rouke. 
“An  expansion  of  the  function  of  pro¬ 
tection  departments  to  embrace  com¬ 
plete  and  constant  systems  of  stock 
checks  .  .  .  throughout  the  entire  mer¬ 
chandising  operation”  w'ill  slow  down 
the  professional.  Periodic  lie  detection 
tests  among  employees  will  cut  down 
on  casual  pilferage.  (Knowing  he  will 
have  to  face  an  examination  every  six 
months,  the  casual  thief  will  think 
twice  about  stealing.  lie  detection 
program  cut  pilferage  by  90  per  cent 
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in  one  drug  chain.)  Against  the  neu¬ 
rotic  criminal,  the  best  cure  is  clinical 
treatment.  But  the  department  store 
can  protect  itself  by  recognizing  this 
type  and  following  up  the  case,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  treatment  is  obtained. 
For  the  compulsive  thief,  driven  by 
deep  psychological  drives,  will  repeat 
again  and  again,  costing  the  store 
many  times  more  than  what  it  would 
tost  to  treat  him. 

.\s  attested  by  Dr.  Rouke  anti  Sar¬ 
gent  |.  Cairtis,  protection  manager  of 
Lortl  8c  Taylor,  New  York,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  one  stock 
bt)y  at  Lord  8c  Taylor  managed  to  steal 
450  exj)ensive  items  within  a  year,  all 
because  of  a  guilt  complex.  He  never 
soltl  t)r  usetl  any  of  the  stolen  goods, 
but  collectetl  them  in  the  subconscious 
hojje  that  he  might  thus  relieve  the 
strong  feeling  of  guilt  which  stemmetl 
from  an  act  he  hatl  committed  years 
before. 

If  the  boy  hatl  been  apprehended 
and  only  punished,  Dr.  Rouke  pointetl 
out,  he  woidd  eventually  have  re¬ 
turned  to  stealing.  Psychological  help, 
however,  might  have  cured  his  com¬ 
pulsion.  Many  stores  have  similar 
cases,  he  added,  but  neither  recognize 
them  as  neurotic  behavior  uor  kuow 
the  proper  course  to  take.  I'hus,  the 
great  number  of  “repeaters”  who 
helped  ring  up  a  total  of  $500  million 
in  department  store  stock  shortages 
last  year. 
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ffTTOW  long  should  it  take  for  a 
lerrazzo  floor  to  dry  after  a  mop 
ping?”  “What  should  we  call  a  porter 
in  order  to  give  him  a  title  with  more 
prestige?”  “Is  a  wall-washing  machine 
better  than  a  trew  of  men?”  “What’s 
the  best  floor  covering  for  an  infants’ 
wear  department?” 

The  aforementioned  cpiestions  may 
not  be  of  the  earth-shaking  variety 
heard  at  controllers’  or  merchandisers’ 
sessions,  but  they  are  a  sample  of  what 
interests  store  managers  when  they 
gather  together  to  talk  over  mainte¬ 
nance  problems.  Such  a  gathering,  in 
the  form  of  an  informal  panel  iliscus- 
sion,  took  place  at  the  convention. 

The  session  was  led  by  Daniel  Fraad, 
.\llied  Maintenance  Corporation,  New 
York.  Panel  members,  all  of  whom  are 
maintenance  men,  included  Joseph  C. 
Caldwell  of  B.  Ciertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
William  Foyle  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York;  .\.  F'.  Jaquier  of  Abraham  8c 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  and  Peter  Zack, 
L.  Bamberger  8:  C^o.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

■Mthough  most  of  the  discussion 
concerned  specific  situations  brought 
up  by  an  attentive  audience,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  a  general  subject  pattern  which 
covered  industrial  techniques  applic¬ 
able  to  retailing,  the  effect  of  extended 
store  hours  on  maintenance  schedules, 
labor-saving  devices  and  evaluation  of 
cleanliness  standards. 

How  Clean  Is  Clean?  The  last  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  list  is  probably  of  most 
interest  to  department  store  top  man¬ 
agement.  Since  there  can  obviously  be 
no  absolutes  of  cleanliness  for  a  public 
place,  such  as  a  department  store,  the 
({uestion  remains:  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  we  want  a  clean  store? 
Do  we  want  it  clean  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  housewife  or  do  we 
just  want  it  clean  enough  so  that  the 
aisles  are  passable  and  the  dust  is  out 


of  sight? 

Fraad’s  suggestion  was  that  such  a 
question  can  best  be  answered  in  terms 
of  the  dollar  for  department  stores. 
W'ith  rising  expenses  forever  in  mind, 
the  safest  way  to  plan  seems  to  be; 
“We  will  keep  our  store  X  dollars 
clean  this  year”  or,  possibly,  “How 
dirty  can  we  keep  it  and  still  do  busi¬ 
ness?” 

Other  formulas  for  computing  main¬ 
tenance  expenditures  involve  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  sales  done  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  breaking  down  the  store 
area  into  units,  with  a  theory  that  so 
much  should  be  spent  per  square  foot. 

controversy  over  night— or  early 
morning— hours  rages  in  the  house¬ 
keeping  ranks  as  it  does  in  all  of 
retailing,  but  the  great  debate  here 
concerns  night  cleaning  versus  day 
cleaning.  There  were  those  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  who  claimed  that  night  cleaning 
allowed  for  a  better  all-around  job  and 
remained  unaffected  by  the  trend  to 
night  selling.  Counter-arguments  had 
it  that  day  cleaning  lessened  the 
j)ossibility  of  pilferage  by  unwatched 
maintenance  workers  and  meant  bet¬ 
ter  supervision  of  the  whole  house¬ 
keeping  operation. 

Through  discussion  of  their  various 
problems,  maintenance  men  found 
that  each  had  to  think  in  terms  of  his 
own  store  and  its  own  peculiarities. 
Gang-cleaning  might  work  in  one  situa¬ 
tion  and  fail  in  another;  terrazzo  floors 
take  30  minutes  to  dry  after  a  mopping 
in  one  store,  but  another,  whose  floors 
were  old  and  pitted,  found  it  took  two 
days. 

With  disparities  in  buildings,  age, 
location  and  available  labor  supply, 
maintenance  men  still  found  that,  like 
good  housewives,  they  enjoyed  ex¬ 
changing  information  and  found 
housekeeping  a  never-ceasing  chal¬ 
lenge. 
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Scdes  Promotion  Division  hears  case  histories 


¥N(^REASEI)  profits  trom  advertis- 
ing  operations  can  be  realized  by 
advance  planning,  creative  promotion¬ 
al  thinking  and  greater  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  all  tlepartments  of  the  store. 
This  was  the  basic  idea  developed  by 
the  s|jcakers  at  a  session  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  devoted  to  media. 
To  decide  which  medium  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  media  would  be  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  to  use,  the  panel 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  retailer’s  own  situation. 
William  j.  Mcljiughlin,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  .McCurdy  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chairman 
of  the  session. 

.Addressing  the  group  first  was  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Powderly,  retiring  chairman  of 
the  division,  who  warned  retailers 
against  over-optimism  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  effort,  ideas,  sound 
thinking,  merchandise  analysis,  spend¬ 
ing  money,  etc.,  to  make  business 
I  good  in  1953.  “All  the  foreseers  say  it 

I  will  be  good,  but  how’  do  w'e  know 

i  it  will  be  good  for  you?  . . .  The  answer 
f  is:  ‘It’s  up  to  you.’  ’’ 

Pay  Them  What  They  Deserve.  Direct- 
;  ing  his  plea  to  top  management,  Pow¬ 
derly  asked  that  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  people  be  compensated  ac- 
I  cording  to  their  productive  ability  just 
the  same  as  the  buying  staff,  merchan¬ 
dising  staff  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
selling  organization.  “Let  them  earn 
what  they  get,  but  let  them  get  what 
they  deserve.” 

"  He  blamed  store  management  for 
the  lack  of  truth  in  present  day  adver¬ 
tising.  Exaggerations,  false  claims,  and 
customer  dissatisfaction,  he  said,  “can 
all  lie  traced  back  to  store  nianage- 
*  ment,  which  not  only  condones  but 

1  encourages  such  practices  with  the 

i  young,  but  misled,  generation  of  retail 


advertising  executives.”  He  cited  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
as  the  one  group  which  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  l)ring  about  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problem  of  accuracy  and 
truth  in  copy.  People  have  become 
thoroughly  skeptical  of  advertising 
claims;  retailers  can  no  longer  per¬ 
suade  customers,  for  example,  that  it  is 
easy  to  park  downtown  when  there  are 
no  parking  facilities  available. 

The  revolution  brought  about  in 
sales  promotion  l)y  new  night  open¬ 
ings,  suburban  stores  and  new  services 
will  continue  in  1953,  Powderly  said. 
To  exploit  their  value  properly  places 
heavy  demands  on  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar;  wise  sjjending  and  adequate  plan¬ 
ning  is  necessary, .for  the  better  the 
plan  the  better  the  job. 

Radio  Saturation  Technique.  Murray 
L.  Klahr,  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  M.  E.  Rlatt  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlantic  City,  told  the  group 
how  his  company’s  experiences  had  led 
them  to  use  radio  on  a  saturation  basis 
as  the  sole  medium  for  their  daily  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  recommended  to  other 
organizations,  not  necessarily  that  they 
discontinue  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  Blatt  Company  did,  but  rather 
that  they  find  a  better  balance  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  newspapers  to  secure 
better  volume  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

rhe  Blatt  Company  uses  three  radio 
stations,  enabling  them  to  reach  73,000 
homes  in  their  trading  area.  .\  flexi¬ 
ble  schedule,  which  allows  for  an  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  depending  on  sales 
plans,  was  devised.  A  wkle  variety  of 
programs  is  presentetl,  each  aimed  at 
specific  audiences.  For  example,  a  one 
hour  program  of  concert  music  is  pre¬ 
sented  weekly  on  the  M.  E.  Blatt  Com¬ 
pany  Concert  Hall.  1  he  program  is 
used  to  promote  deluxe  refrigerators, 


women’s  finer  hosiery  aiul  other  types 
of  iHJtter  merchandise. 

Because  of  the  public’s  great  con¬ 
cern  with  national  and  international 
conditions,  Klahr  particularly  stressed 
the  effectiveness  of  up-to-the-minute 
news  presentations. 

Besides  opening  a  whole  new  mar¬ 
ket,  that  of  the  out-of-town  shopper, 
the  campaign  has  proven  to  the  Blatt 
Company  that  they  can  sell  all  types 
of  merchandise  successfully  by  the  use 
of  radio. 

Direct  Mail.  Of  course,  what  is  good 
policy  for  one  company  can  often 
prove  detrimental  to  another:  the  ad¬ 
vertising  operations,  like  all  other 
tompany  undertakings,  must  fit  into 
the  total  pattern  of  the  organization. 
Howard  S.  .Mark,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Robert  .Simjjson  Company,  l.td., 
Toronto,  came  to  l)at  for  direct  mail 
and  the  many  advantages  it  can  offer 
over  other  types  of  advertising.  It  can 
be  used  effectively  “to  supjjort  aiul 
augment  a  tlepartment  store  promo¬ 
tional  program”  by  giving  advance 
notice  to  charge  account  customers  of 
coming  events  and  by  re-activating  old 
accounts,  for  example.  Any  retailer 
who  tlepends  upon  direct  mail  when 
he  should  be  using  another  medium 
“will  surely  lose  sales,  if  not  his  shirt.” 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  “there  are  many 
instances  in  a  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  program  where  the  ‘straight  to 
the  heart’  single  bullet  of  direct  mail 
can  f)e  more  effective  than  the  general 
hit  or  miss  ‘bird  shot’  of  some  other 
medium.”  To  those  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  selectivity,  personal- 
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i/ation,  eU’.,  which  direct  mail  allows, 
he  suggested  the  following  five-point 
approach  for  its  use: 

1 .  Be  sure  the  problem  is  one  which 
indicates  a  direct  mail  treatment;  in 
other  words,  that  it  reijuires  a  direct, 
|)ersonali/ecl  approach  rather  than  a 
mass  appeal. 

2.  Be  certain  as  possible  that  it  is 
directed  to  people  who  are  really  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  gtMxls  or  services  offered. 

3.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  message 
is  pertinent,  that  it  applies  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  receive  it. 

4.  Don’t  make  promises  by  direct 
mail  you  can’t  fulfill. 

5.  Give  as  much  time  and  attention 
per  dollar  sjient  on  direct  mail  as  you 
do  on  the  rest  of  your  advertising. 

Newspaper  Sections.  1  he  idea  that 
spec  ial  newspaper  sections  can  be  used 
effectively  to  increase  sales  and  profit 
was  developed  by  H.  Gharles  Bartlett, 
vice  president  of  Macy’s,  New  York. 
Depending  on  such  local  factors  as 
rate  structure  of  the  newspaper,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspaper  production  sched¬ 
ule  so  tliat  the  advertisement  can  ap- 
|iear  close  to  the  time  of  the  event,  and 
availability  of  color  facilitie.s,  the 
use  of  special  sections  varies  greatly 
around  the  country,  he  said.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  he  explained,  they  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  most  efficiently  to  promote 
storewide  sales  events,  intensive  sea¬ 
sons  (Christmas,  Mother’s  Day,  etc.), 
regular  departmental  selling  events 
(furniture  sales.  White  Sale,  etc.),  and 
particular  merchandise  classifications 
(notions,  television,  etc.).  Bartlett 
listed  the  major  reasons  in  favor  of 
using  special  sections  as  these:  (a)  To 
achieve  a  greater  than  normal  impact 
on  your  market  for  an  idea,  an  event, 
or  a  classification  of  merchandise,  (b) 
I'he  exposure  of  a  much  larger  than 
usual  number  of  items  to  a  given  mar¬ 
ket,  particularly  when  you  w'ant  to  get 
maximum  exposure  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  (c)  To  achieve  a  change  of 
pace  from  your  normal  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  which  would  result  in  lifting 
your  store  presentation  above  its  com¬ 
petition.  (d)  The  application  of  direct 
mail  catalog  technique  to  a  larger 
market  at  a  lower  cost. 

Special  Events.  Speaking  for  the  center 
city  store  with  suburban  branches. 


Harold  Ciilbert,  sales  jjioiuoiion  man¬ 
ager  of  Lit  Brothers,  indicated  that  tlte 
center  city  store  must  give  as  much 
thought  to  holding  store  vohtme  as  to 
increasing  sulturban  sales.  primary 
weapon  for  all  departinent  stores  to 
w'elii  in  today’s  marketing  revolution, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  sul)urban 
shopping  center,  is  the  special  event.” 
Because  it  is  untisual,  it  “offers  a 
means  by  which  big  city  department 
stores  can  meet  the  challenge  of  super¬ 
markets,  chain  drug  stores  and  the 
contemporary  competition.”  There  are 
two  basic  types  of  these  events,  he  said: 
those  that  directly  sell  menhandise 
and  those  that  sell  gooil  will  and  in¬ 
directly  sell  merchandise  at  a  later 
date.  Whether  the  event  is  in  the  form 


A  WARDS  in  the  annual  retail  radio 
contest,  co-sponsored  by  the  Broatl- 
cast  .\dvertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  and  the 
N’RDGA,  were  presented  at  a  Sales 
Promotion  session  of  the  convention 
by  John  F.  Hardesty,  BAB’s  director  of 
local  promotion.  The  contest  this  year 
clearly  indicated  that  retailers  are 
using  radio  more  than  ever  for  hard 
selling  instead  of  concentrating  on  in¬ 
stitutional  promotion  as  in  the  past. 
Another  trend  is  the  overwhelming 
use  of  the  spot  saturation  technique 
on  a  staggered  basis  to  tie  in  with  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  of  an  item,  tlepart- 
ment  or  service.  More  stores  than  ever 
are  coordinating  radio  with  other  pro¬ 
motional  tools  to  make  all  promotion 
more  effective. 

The  aw'ard  for  programs  directed  to 
a  general  family  audience  in  the  large 
store  group  was  given  to  Joske’s  of 
Texas,  San  .\ntonio,  Texas;  in  the 
small  store  group,  to  Bigelow’s,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  Joske’s  also  was  honored 
for  its  excellent  spot  saturation  cam¬ 
paign.  Betty  Lee,  Warren,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  award  in  the  small 
stores  group. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester, 


ol  a  personality  appeaiatice,  how-to- 
do-it  clinics,  or  the  sponsorship  ol  a 
teen-age  club,  Gilbert  said  that  its  basic 
function  is  to  get  people  ituo  the 
store.  To  increase  sales  throtigh  the 
use  ol  special  events,  (iilbert  present¬ 
ed  five  “musts”:  choose  the  events 
wi.sely;  merchandise  the  events  you 
select  judiciously:  have  the  entire  con- 
fitlence  of  the  store  in  presenting  them; 
have  every  ilivision  ol  the  store  fol¬ 
low  through  as  a  team  in  planning  and 
executing  the  events,  ami  establish  a 
reputation  with  the  public  for  pre¬ 
senting  interesting,  well  protliued 
events.  For  theti,  he  .said,  “the  public 
will  Hock  to  your  store,  the  cash  regis¬ 
ters  will  ring  and  oti  every  event  day 
you  can  hang  out  the  SRO  sign.” 


N.  Y.,  and  Linn  8:  Scruggs,  Decatur, 
Ill.,  won  large  store  and  small  store 
awards,  respectively,  for  women’s  pro¬ 
grams.  .-^mong  small  stores.  Yards, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  had  the  best  teen-age 
programs. 

Several  special  awards  were  also 
given:  to  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
for  excellent  use  of  the  saturation 
coverage  technique;  to  Rosenbaum 
Brothers,  Cumberland,  .Md.,  for  the 
most  comprehensive  use  of  railio,  and 
to  Robert  Simpson  Montreal  Ltd., 
.Montreal,  Canada,  for  outstanding  co¬ 
ordination  of  radio  with  other  media. 

Awards  for  the  year’s  winning  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  were  announced 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  tint¬ 
ing  convention  week.  In  this  year’s 
contest,  the  entries  were  judged  pri¬ 
marily  by  their  results. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  won  first  prize  in  the  campaigti 
series  classification,  and  received  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Week’s  award— a  gold 
cup— for  outstanding  achievement. 
The  winning  campaign  was  a  series  ol 
small  space  ads  announcing  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  suburban  store  in  Alexan- 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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February,  1953 


I^RDGA  International 

Convention  welcomes  Scandinavian  delegation 


A  GROUP  of  alxiut  50  Scandinav¬ 
ian  merchants  ojx;ned  a  six-weeks 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  attending 
the  NRDCiA  convention  last  month. 
They  came  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Association’s  International  Division, 
tendered  by  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
president  of  Namm-Loeser’s  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division.  Major  Namm 
initiated  the  arrangements  when  he 
visited  Swetlen,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Finland  last  year.  Some  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  came  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency;  others, 
including  the  entire  Swedish  delega¬ 
tion,  traveled  independently.  All  were 
here  to  study  retail  operating  tech¬ 
niques;  all  reported  that  dollar  short¬ 
ages  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
buy  in  this  country. 

.\mong  the  group  leaders  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  delegations  were:  Custaf  Ekholm, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Swedish 
Retail  Federation;  SvendA.  Marcussen, 
heading  the  Danish  group;  Sverre  M. 
Sannes,  Norwegian  group  leader,  and 
Torsten  Hjorth,  Finland. 

In  the  convention  sessions  and  in 
the  carefully  planned  tour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  followed,  the  visitors  hoped 


Welcoming  the  Scandinavian  delegates. 
Major  Namm  also  called  upon  Americans 
to  face  economic  realities:  "We  must 
substitute  trade  for  aid;  re-examine  our 
tariff  policy  and  revamp  our  obsolete 
customs  rules  and  regulations." 

to  learn  much  about  self-service  tle- 
velopments  here,  about  store  design, 
display,  stock  control  and  methods 
generally.  The  information  they 
brought  with  them,  however,  was 
ecpially  important;  and  it  recalled  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Division  is  to  encourage  a 
better  balance  of  trade,  a  freer  flow  of 
foreign  merchandise  into  this  country. 
There  is  nobcxly  better  qualiried  to 
advise  an  American  retailer  about  in¬ 


teresting  merchandise  sources  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  than  a  retailer  who  does 
business  there;  and  nobcxly  more  eager 
to  do  so.  Only  a  sizable  increase  in 
exjjorts  to  the  U.  S.  can  solve  the  dol¬ 
lar  problem  which  plagues  most  of  the 
world  tcxlay;  at  the  same  time,  foreign 
merchandise  sources  have  much  to 
offer  the  .American  retailer  in  his 
search  for  new  and  different  items, 
rhus  many  of  the  Americans  were  busy 
with  notebtK>ks  as  they  talked  to  the 
visitors,  and  there  was  a  big  demand 
for  the  informative  brochures  which 
the  Swedish  delegation  distributed. 

rhe  visitors  were  guests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  also  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet.  Their  presence  added 
considerable  elegance  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  since  it  brought  no  less  than  four 
ambassadors  to  the  speakers’  dais. 

Gustaf  Borgstrom,  general  manager 
of  the  Swedish  Retad  Federation, 
spoke  liefore  a  general  session  of  the 
convention,  describing  the  general 
character,  the  recent  development  and 
some  of  the  problems  of  retailing  in 
his  country.  He  stressed,  as  did  all  the 
visitors,  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
Sweden’s  business  is  of  the  private 
enterprise  type;  neither  public  owner¬ 
ship  nor  the  cooperative  has  as  im¬ 
portant  a  place  in  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  as  has  often  been  assumed. 

Outside  of  the  world-famous  Nor- 
diska  Kompaniet,  there  are  not  really 
any  large  department  stores  in  Sweden, 
Borgstrom  reported;  the  decentralized 
pattern  of  the  Swedish  economy  is  re¬ 
flected,  rather,  in  chains  of  small  spe- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  Scandinavian  delegation,  who  attended  a  dinner  given  in  their  honor  by  NRDGA's 
board  of  directors:  Left  to  right,  Gustaf  Borgstrom,  Sweden;  Follce  Wolrath,  Sweden;  Arne  Birkevold,  Norway; 
Torsten  Hjorth,  Finland,  and  Jes  P.  Gron,  Denmark. 
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■^^ooDWARn  &:  Lothrop  will  receive 
”  the  American  Public  Relations 
Association’s  silver  anvil  trophy  in  the 
field  of  retailing  this  month.  The 
award  is  made  specifically  for  the  1951- 
1952  activities  of  the  store,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  Ireen  shaping  into  its  present 
carefully  detailed  form  since  19-18. 

In  that  year.  Woodward’s  set  up  its 
public  relations  division  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  function;  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Lee,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  store’s  top  manage¬ 
ment.  The  first  year  was  spent  in  de¬ 
veloping  strong  community  publicity 
in  place  of  the  store’s  long-standing 
tradition  of  anonymity  in  contribu¬ 
tions  and  its  general  institutional  mod¬ 
esty.  The  second  year  was  devoted 
largely  to  establishing  Woodward’s  as 
a  community  institution  in  suburban 
Chevy  Chase,  where  the  store’s  first 
branch  was  opened.  As  of  now,  the 
program  is  clearly  divided  into  two 
major  lines:  internal  and  external 
public  relations. 

The  internal  or  employee  relations 
program  involves  a  series  of  activities, 
each  of  which  has  a  clear-cut  objective. 
For  example,  the  annual  report  to 
store  members  is  not  made  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  them  where 
the  customer’s  dollar  goes:  it  aims  to 
encourage  free  discussion  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  various  levels  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  it  has  accomplished  that 
purpose.  The  anniversary  pageant  held 
each  February  is  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  employee  pride  in  the  store’s 
traditions  and  historical  significance  in 
the  community. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  under¬ 
takings  was  an  opinion  [xrll  conducteil 
last  spring  among  the  employees  bv 
the  Psychology  Department  of  (ieorge 
Washington  University.  The  results 
showed  that  employee  morale  was 
generally  higher  than  that  revealed  in 
similar  department  store  surveys  else¬ 
where.  Questioned  as  to  what  the\ 
considered  most  important  about  a 
job,  the  employees  rated  security  and 


interesting  work  highest  on  the  list. 
The  poll,  which  assured  complete 
privacy  for  every  employee,  included 
recommendations  to  management,  and 
many  of  them  were  promptly  put  into 
effect. 

Busy  External  Program.  1  he  external 
public  relations  program  includes 
tours  of  the  store,  of  which  75  were 
conducted  last  year  for  various  organ¬ 
izations  and  school  groups.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  feels  that  these  tours  do  much 
to  impress  up>on  visitors  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  retail  enterprise  and  the 
number  of  services  which  are  involved 
in  merchandising.  A  speaker’s  bureau 
fills  requests  for  talks  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  ranging  from  merchandising 
and  personnel  management  to  interior 
decorating  and  Hower  arrangement. 
The  speakers  are  Wocxlward’s  own  ex¬ 
ecutive  specialists.  The  store's  once- 
a-month  institutional  windows  are  an¬ 
other  carefully  planned  phase  of  the 
program.  These  always  present  an 
exhibit  in  the  community  interest. 
Other  planned  elements  in  the  public 
relations  program  are  donations,  of 
both  merchandise  and  cash:  institu¬ 
tional  package  inserts:  ccxrperation 
with  churches,  especially  in  publiciz¬ 
ing  their  activities:  a  big  twice-a-year 
show  ol  mcxlel  rooms,  and  a  systematic 
cultivation  of  press  contacts. 

Into  a  final  category  of  “special” 
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activities  the  store  has  fitted  a  whole 
series  of  headliner  ideas,  most  of  them 
carried  out  in  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  branch.  One  is  the  Career  Con¬ 
ference,  a  testing  and  lecture  series  for 
the  vocational  guidance  of  high  school 
girls.  Six  hundred  girls  were  tested 
last  year  and,  in  addition  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  scientific  aptitude  tests,  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  c|uestion  out¬ 
standing  authorities  in  their  selected 
professions.  The  store  reports  that 
each  year  brings  1,000  more  applica¬ 
tions  than  can  be  accommodated  for 
the  Career  Conference.  An  even  big¬ 
ger  overflow  of  applications  came  for 
Woodward’s  Finance  Forum,  a  series 
of  four  lectures  for  women  on  invest¬ 
ments  and  finances. 

Publishing,  Too.  The  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  branch,  where  both  of  these 
events  were  held,  has  an  auditorium 
which  seats  300  people.  .\s  part  of  the 
VV'oodward  program  of  establishing 
the  store  as  a  community  institution, 
the  auditorium  is  made  available  for 
all  kinds  of  civic  and  club  meetings 
and  activities. 

Woodward’s  publishes  two  external 
house  organs,  the  Maryland  Spectator, 
which  goes  to  the  trading  area  around 
the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  branch, 
and  the  V^irginia  Spectator,  distributed 
in  the  .\lexandria  area  where  a  second 
branch  will  soon  open.  The  Specta 
tors  are  bi-monthly,  and  handled  in  a 
non-commercial  style;  they  carry  news 
and  feature  stories  about  community 
activities  and  institutions.  The  V'ir- 
ginia  Spectator  will  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  in  its  area  for  a  full  year  betore 
the  op)ening  of  the  .\lexandria  branch. 

Where  the  Business  Goes.  Two  more 
big  stores  chose,  last  month,  to  s;iy 
good-by  to  their  major  appliance  and 
television  departments.  Blck)Ming- 
dale’s  was  one;  Hearn’s,  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  remodeling  of  its  mer¬ 
chandising  policy,  was  the  other.  .And 
Macy’s  New  York  abandoned  the 
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hard  surface  floor  coverings  business. 
(On  the  subject  of  appliances,  see 
SroRts’  Report  to  Management,  page 
35,  this  issue.) 

Selling  in  the  home,  on  a  big,  care¬ 
fully  planned  scale,  was  recommended 
to  department  stores  at  last  month’s 
convention  as  the  logical  way  of  build¬ 
ing  home  furnishings  and  appliance 
business.  .As  evidence  that  the  method 
would  work  if  tried,  department  store 
executives  could  visit  and  study  (some 
of  them  did)  the  goings-on  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker  early  this  month, 
when  the  National  Association  of 
House-to-House  Installment  Compan¬ 
ies  held  a  convention  and  sponsored 
a  three-day  trade  show.  No  less  than 
240  manufacturers  exhibited,  covering 
a  nearly  complete  range  of  home 
furnishings  and  housewares  and  a 
g<Kxl  deal  of  wearing  apparel  and 
smallwares  as  well.  The  association 
conducted  a  clinic  on  selling  and  train¬ 
ing  problems  and  adopted  a  statement 
of  ethical  principles.  Also,  it  made 
public  the  results  of  a  survey  which 
showed  that  one  person  in  five  buys 
from  house-to-house  sellers. 

Night  Closings.  New  York  stores  are 
rapidly  dropping  out  of  the  night 
openings  race.  Fra.nklin  Simon,  Op- 
PE.NHEiM  Collins,  James  McCreery  8c 
Co.  and  Stern  Bros,  have  all  given  up 
their  .Monday'openings. 

Fodoratod's  Retiremont  Plan.  An  em¬ 
ployee  retirement  plan  with  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  has  been  adopted  by 
Federated  Department  Stores.  The 
plan  also  has  a  “thrift  incentive”  fea¬ 
ture:  employees  may  deposit  up  to  five 
per  cent  of  their  earnings  in  the  plan, 
in  which  event  they  receive  a  prefer¬ 
ential  credit  on  the  money  which  the 
company  pays  into  the  plan.  Com¬ 
pany  contributions  to  the  plan  are  to 
be  in  the  amount  of  six  per  cent  of 
income  before  income  and  excess 
profit  taxes,  provided  that  there  must 
remain  net  profits  of  at  least  six  per 
cent  of  the  company’s  invested  capital. 
Retirement  benefits  are  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  upon  retirement  at  age  65,  or 
after  age  60  with  20  years  of  regular 
employment.  Employee  savings  in  the 
plan  are  always  available  for  with¬ 
drawal  and  earn  a  guaranteed  2i/^  per 
cent  interest.  Employee  savings  depios- 
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Recordak  Corporation's  convention  exhibit 
attracted  a  constant  stream  of  retailers 
armed  with  questions  about  photographic 
billing  and  records  equipment,  Recordak 
has  introduced  a  new  table-top  microfilm- 
er  designed  for  small  stores. 


its  are  invested  in  government  bonds: 
company  contributions  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock.  Retirement 
benefits  are  paid  only  on  earnings  up 
to  $20,000  annually. 

Goldwater  in  Economic  Post.  The 

.Arizona  retailer  who  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Sen.  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  will  sit 
on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
during  this  session  of  Congress  and 
will  play  a  prominent  role  in  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  domestic  economic 
matters,  particularly  price  and  wage 
stabilization.  Goldwater  has  been 
named  to  a  subcommittee  on  economic 
stabilization  policy.  He  has  also  been 
appointed  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee. 

In  an  address  before  the  NRDGA 
(onvention  last  month,  Goldwater 
told  retailers  that  they  have  them¬ 
selves  to  blame,  in  large  part,  for  any 
oppressive  legislation  now  on  the 
books.  In  the  instance  of  excessive 
taxation,  better  laws  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  greater  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  information  between  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  legislator,  he  said.  The 


COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES 
SHOW  RETAILERS  HOW 
DISPLAY  SELLS 

the  next  year  colleges  and 
universities*  across  the  nation  will  be  hosts 
to  thousands  of  retailers.  These  "graduate” 
students  will  be  returning  to  the  collegiate 
classrooms  to  attend  two-day  seminars 
devoted  to  open-forum  discussions  on  more 
effective  retail  display.  These  seminars  are 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Display  Industries  and  the  individual 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  retail  merchants 
from  smaller  shopping  centers.  Those 
several  seminars  which  have  already  been 
held  have  met  with  gratifying  attendance 
and  success. 

These  seminars,  promoting  the  use  of  better 
display  methods  are  one  more  step  in  our 
continuing  program  to  educate  the  nation’s 
retailers  to  the  use  of  better  visual 
merchandising;  and  from  these  studies  to 
coordinate  the  production  of  the  industry 
to  the  requirements  of  the  retailers. 

^When  will  there  be  a  seminar  in  your  aroat 
Write  National  Assoeiation  of 
Display  Industries  today  for  a 
$chtdui4  of  Wkd  . 


ttius  increasing  display  effac- 
tiveness  and  profit 
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The  Otis  Elevator  Company's  convention  exhibit  marked  the  opening  of  the 
firm's  centennial  celebration;  featured,  chiefly,  a  historical  theme. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company's  exhibit  featured  the  company's  new 
Sensimatic  cycle  billing  machine  and,  also  new,  the  Controller  multiple  total 
adding-subtracting  machine,  and  a  line  of  microfilm  equipment. 


(Right)  At  the  W.  L.  Stensgaard  exhibit, 
visitors  saw  year-round  promotion  fea¬ 
tures.  The  latest  major  Stensgaard  venture 
is  "Out  of  This  World"  displays  about 
space  and  space  travel— a  big  hit  with 
schools  and  school  teachers  as  well  as  with 
stores. 


you’ve  heard 
of  the  Song . . . 


. . .  but  have  you 
heard  of 

the  market? 


business  man’s  skills  are  needed  and 
wanting  in  government  service  and, 
he  added,  “Your  fears  tliat  your  busi¬ 
ness  will  suffer  if  you  take  a  more 
active  role  in  government  or  lend 
some  of  your  better  people  to  it  are 
groundless.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
business  probably  has  suffered  because 
of  those  very  fears.” 

Tenure  at  Hudson's.  When  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company  last  month  had  a 
dinner  party  for  veteran  employees 
(there  are  more  than  600  with  over  25 
years  of  service),  the  stars  of  the  piece 
turned  out  to  be  the  management  fam¬ 
ily.  Richard  H.  Webber,  chairman  of 
the  board,  has  been  with  the  company 
55  years;  Oscar  Webber,  president, 
and  James  B.  and  Joseph  L.  Webber, 
directors  of  merchandise,  have  records 
of  50  years  of  service  apiece.  Present 
in  the  store  dining  rooms  were  271 
employees  who  will  observe  anniver¬ 
saries  of  25  years  or  more  during  1953. 
Five  of  them  were  entering  their  40th 
year  of  employment  at  Hudson’s. 

Branch  Development.  Ohrbach’s,  Inc. 
will  open  its  fourth  store— a  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  project— near  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  branches  of 
many  big  New  York  stores  are  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  exact  location  is  rejx>rted- 
ly  in  Levittown,  but  Jerome  K.  Ohr- 
bach,  president  of  the  company,  said 
that  full  details  would  be  announced 
later  on.  He  said  that  the  new  store 
will  be  modeled  after  the  Los  Angeles 
unit.  That  store,  too,  is  in  direct  com- 
jjetition  with  full-service  department 
stores. 

Oscar  Webber,  president  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  announced  that 
construction  of  Northland  Center  is 
on  schedule.  If  it  is  completed  as 
planned  for  opening  in  March,  1954, 
construction  of  Eastland  Center  will 
start  before  that  year  is  out.  Eastland 
is  the  second  project  in  Hudson’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  ringing  Detroit  with  at  least 
three  major  branch  units,  each  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  complete  shopping 
center. 

Versatility  Rewarded.  Plaques,  scrolls 
and  citations  were  awarded  winners  in 
the  second  annual  Hess  Brothers  Vers¬ 
atility  in  Design  and  Use  Contest  at  a 
special  breakfast  in  the  Waldorf- 
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Astoli?  in  New  Yoik  last  month. 

Fri/e-winning  items  rangetl  all  the 
way  from  an  expandable  “Stretch  ’n 
Grow”  slip  for  girls  to  a  combination 
sink,  range  and  refrigerator.  Other 
awards  were  given  for  a  men’s  three- 
way  jacket,  a  desk  incxlel  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  an  eight-way  necklace. 

.Max  Hess,  Jr.,  president  of  Hess 
Broihers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  awards,  hailed  the  success  of 
the  contest  as  “an  inspiring  example 
of  manufacturers  and  retailers  work¬ 
ing  together  ...  in  die  best  interests 
of  the  final  judges  of  our  efforts,  the 
public.” 

Best  Convention  Exhibit.  Delegates  at 
last  month’s  convention  were  asked  to 
vote  for  the  best  exhibit  show’ii  there 
and  to  write  a  brief  statement  about 
it.  Edinger-VVyckoff,  Inc.,  showing 
fixtures  for  simplified  selling,  got  the 
most  votes  and  has  been  awarded  an 
NRDGA  scroll.  A  prize  for  the  most 
interesting  statement  about  an  exhibit 
went  to  Barbara  Lincoln,  personnel 
manager  of  Sage-Alien  Inc.,  for  her 
essay  on  the  DuPont  exhibit,  “Mcxlern 
Fabrics  for  .Mcxlern  Living.”  Miss 
Lincoln  received  a  $100  U.  S.  bond. 
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People.  Chari.es  B.  Dclcan,  Sr.,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  and  managing 
director  of  the  Washington  area  stores 
of  I'he  Hecht  Company,  retired  last 
month,  after  40  years  with  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  It  was  in  preparation  for  this 
planned  step  that  Harry  M.  Davidow 
was  last  year  elevated  to  the  position 
of  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Washington  area. 

Dulcan’s  retirement  recalls  a  long 
record  of  retail  pioneering,  in  the 
course  of  which  Hecht’s  in  Washing¬ 
ton  expanded  from  mcxlerate  size  to  a 
group  of  three  large  stores.  The  first 
mechanized  receiving  and  marking 
operation  in  the  country  was  installed 
under  his  direction;  he  led  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  simplified  selling  tech¬ 
niques.  Dulcan  and  Hecht’s  have 
twice  won  the  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion  award;  and  the  branch  stores  at 
Silver  Spring  and  Parkington  have 
been  first  class  newsmakers  in  their 
completeness,  modern  facilities  and 
public  relations  asptects. 

Dulcan  was  awarded  the  NRDGA’s 
medal  for  service  to  retailing  in  1946. 


Ciommenting  on  his  retirement, 
Sami'ei.  M.  HEt;Hr,  president  of  The 
Hecht  Company,  said:  “Prol)ably  Mr. 
Dulcan’s  greatest  contribution  to  the 
strength  ol  I'he  Hecht  Cxjinpany  was 
his  ability  to  select,  train  and  mold  to- 
geUier  a  group  of  executives  into  a 
strong  and  vital  management  organ¬ 
ization.” 

City  S|x.*cialty  Stores,  Inc.,  elected 
CioRDo.N  K.  Greenhei.1)  president  and 
director  of  the  company  and  executive 
head  of  the  Franklin  Simon  Division. 
Greenfiekl  was  formerly  president  of 
Op|x:nheim  C^ollins,  the  other  affiliate 
in  the  newly  formed  company.  Julius 
P.  Hansen  will  be  executive  head  of 
the  Op|X‘nheim  C^ollins  Division;  he 
was  elected  a  vice  president  and  direct¬ 
or  of  the  company. 

C^H ARLES  S.  1  HOMAs,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Foreman  &  Clark, 
Los  .Angeles,  was  appointed  under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Navy  and  received 
Senate  confirmation  this  month. 
Leslie  Ci.  Free.man  has  been  named 
acting  president  of  the  chain. 

NRDG.A’s  lK>artl  of  directors  voted 
a  new  title,  that  of  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  to  J.  CioRiK)N  Dakins,  general 
manager  and  treasurer.  CiEOR<;E  Plant 
was  re-elected  to  the  post  of  assistant 
treasurer  and  jiT.iA  Havtll  contin¬ 
ues  as  secretary.  Under  a  new  stipu¬ 
lation  of  the  by-laws,  which  author¬ 
izes  the  executive  vice  president  to 
name  stall  vice  presitlents  to  fill  jxjsts 
authorized  by  the  board,  John  Hazen, 
the  .Association's  Washington  director, 
was  named  vice  president  for  govern¬ 
ment  affairs.  Robert  J.  .Mayer  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  executive 
vice  presitleiu,  retaining  for  the  time 
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and  it’s  going  to  a 
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WOOD'S  RMAS* 
The  Friendly  Personal 
Door-to-Door^^^H 
Solicitation  Service  I 
offerTyouTBB 
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A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY-MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  qew 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satbfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


25  New  Charge  Customers 
A  Day  Means  $625,000 
A  Year  in  Sales  Volume 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Strset,  PtiilatMphia  2,  Pa. 

*The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


f>eing  his  resjxjnsibilities  as  director 
of  public  relations  and  member  rela¬ 
tions.  Morris  L.\ndau  continues  as 
business  manager  of  the  Association. 
.-\.  L.  I'Ron  A  was  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  International  Division, 
a  |K>st  he  will  hold  in  addition  to  that 
ot  manager  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division. 

W.  EARt.  Miller,  vice  president  of 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
company.  Hugo  Kuechen.meister  gave 
up  his  duties  as  controller  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  development  of  the 
store’s  branch  expansion  plans,  which 
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WANTED:  EXPERIENCED 

CONTROLLER 

Department  store  accountant  and 
ofRce  manager  for  established 
firm  located  in  southern  city. 

Attractive  position  for  capable, 
dependable  man.  Submit  resume, 
give  earnings  and  references. 

Box  101  c/o  STORES 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PERSONNEL 

OPPORTUNITY 

$12,000.00  A  YEAR 

Excellent  Eastern  Store  Has  Fine 
Opportunity  For  Man  In  Personnel 
Field. 

Must  Have  Ten  Years  Operating 
and/or  Merchandising  Experience 
In  Five  Million  or  Better  Store. 

Some  Personnel  Experience  Essen¬ 
tial.  Age  35-40.  College  Degree. 

Guy  Arthur  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Box  47,  Toccoo,  Georgia 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  MANAGER? 

A  vk*  prMidcnt  and  ganarol  managar 
with  15  yaors  af  •vccomImI  oporotian  in 
storM  doing  lix  to  15  millient  took*  o 
choNonging  morchonditing  manogomant 
oMignmont. 

Ho  has  shown  consistont  incroosas  in 
vaivnia  and  has  boon  o  good  profit  mokar; 
has  hod  brood  oxporionca  in  promotion 
and  marchondising  and  is  thoroughly  ox- 
pariancad  in  all  phosas  of  daportmanl 
storo  work. 

Dosiras  basa  salary  and  bonus  basad  on 
rasu’ts. 

Does  this  man  interest  you? 

Your  raply  hold  in  strictast  confidanca.* 
Writa; 

Box  B53,  STORES,  100  Wast 
31st  Straat,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


include  a  $15  million  shopping  center. 
He  is  succeeded  as  controller  by 
Hkrbkrt  St;HAt:HTscHNEiDKR,  who  has 
been  assistant  controller. 

Philip  VVei.bkr  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Robertson  Bros.  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  South  Bend.  Thomas 
Lynch,  formerly  a  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  store. 

Seymoi  R  Nordenberg  was  appoint¬ 
ed  at  Goldblatt’s,  Chicago,  to  the  new 
position  of  general  sales  manager  to 
coordinate  promotion,  advertising  and 
manufacturer  relations. 

Margaret  Egan  became  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager  of 
John  VVanamaker,  New  York,  succeed¬ 
ing  Pall  Mirphy.  Miss  Egan  had 
been  advertising  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  store. 

Joseph  Kracht  became  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  ojjerations  at  Fed¬ 
way  Stores.  Frank  Meley  resigned  as 
vice  president  and  treasurer. 

Russell  Ratigan  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  The  Em- 
jjorium,  St.  Paul.  Russell  Hunsinger, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  promotion, 
was  ap|>ointed  general  manager  of  the 
store. 

Louts  A.  Siegel  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  of  Hearn’s,  New  York, 
it  was  announced  by  .\lbert  M. 
Greenfield,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Siegel  has  Ijeen  with  the  store  for  16 
years  and  will  continue  as  counsel  and 
executive  assistant  to  Clement 
CoNOLE,  president  of  Hearn’s. 

Other  executive  appointments  at  the 
store’s  Bronx  branch  make  Andrew 
C'..  Mara  general  manager  and  Ray 
Guter  merchandise  manager. 

William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
.\ssociation’s  Merchandising  Division, 
was  named  “1952  Merchandising  Man 
of  the  Year’’  by  the  Knitted  Fabrics 
Institute  for  his  work  in  “creating  a 
better  understanding  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers.’’ 

.\t  |ohn  VVanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
two  top  executive  posts  were  recently 
filled.  Thomas  L.  Prendergast  was 
named  vice  president  and  treasurer 
and  James  T.  Dooley  was  named  vice 
president  and  controller. 

Fred  .Mellon  is  the  new  general 
merchandise  manager  at  Gimbels,  New 
York. 


PROMOTION  &  SELLING  AIDS 
Drapery,  Carpet  Color  Library.  Two 

new  swatched  cards,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Textile  Color  Card 
As.scKa.\TioN,  New  York,  form  a  “color 
library”  for  ready  identification  of 
important  carpet  and  drapery  or  ujT 
holstery  fabric  colors.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  color  descriptions  eas¬ 
ier  for  decorators,  buyers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  home  furnishings  field, 
since  each  color  has  its  own  official 
name  and  number. 

The  first  of  these  cards,  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  Carpet  Institute, 
was  published  several  months  ago,  and 
show's  21  colors,  in  actual  carpet  fab¬ 
rics,  mounted  on  detachable  panels. 
The  drajjery  and  upholstery  card,  just 
released,  was  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Decorative  Fabrics  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  shows  a  total  of  83  swatches, 
grouped  in  four  categories— pile  uphol¬ 
stery,  Hat  upholstery,  living  room  dra¬ 
peries,  and  bedroom  draperies.  Loose- 
leaf,  movable  panels  make  color  match¬ 
ing  and  comparisons  easy. 

Cards,  available  from  the  Textile 
Color  Card  .\ssociation,  200  Madison 
-Vve.,  New  York  16,  are  $12.50  each  for 
the  carpet  colors,  $18  each  for  the  up¬ 
holstery  and  drapery  colors,  or  $25  for 
the  two  if  bought  together. 

Nation-Wide  Gift  Certificates.  new 

plan  which  is  designed  to  |K)pulari/e 
gift  certificates  all  through  the  year  on 
a  nation-wide  basis  emanates  from 
■Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Its  name  is  Remem¬ 
brance  Plan  and  it  ojjerates  through 
the  issuance  of  “Gift-Cheks,”  sjjecial- 
ly-printed  certificates  which  are  ex¬ 
changeable  at  their  face  value  for 
goods  or  services  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

0|>erating  much  like  a  regular  com¬ 
mercial  check  or  money  order,  the 
“Gift-Chek”  can  be  purchased  at  pres¬ 
ent  from  the  Stroudsburg  Security 
Trust  Gonipany  for  a  service  charge  of 
25  cents.  The  recipient  of  the  “Gift- 
Chek,”  whose  name  apj>ears  on  it,  can 
use  it  to  buy  at  any  time  and,  with 
wider  circulation,  in  any  place.  The 
merchant  who  receives  the  certificate 
in  payment,  after  it  is  endorsed,  mails 
it  to  a  Remembrance  Plan  “Trustee” 
bank  aiul  is  reimbursed  by  return 
mail. 

J.  F.  Rush,  creator  of  the  plan. 
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ho|K‘s  eventually  to  bring  major  banks 
in  key  areas  of  the  country  into  his 
system.  He  points  out  that  mail  order 
discount  houses  are  at  present  taking  a 
major  share  of  the  country’s  business- 
gift  volume  away  from  department 
stores.  With  widening  acceptance  of 
his  plan  by  hanks  and  merchants, 
Rush  said,  the  gift  certificate  will  he 
freed  from  its  once-a-year  limitations 
and  will  prove  a  sizeable  factor  in  de¬ 
partment  store  volume.  Not  only  will 
gift-giving  become  easier  for  donor 
and  recipient,  but  the  merchant  will 
also  benefit,  since  he  will  be  dealing 
with  a  “preferred  customer’’— one  who 
knows  what  she  wants  when  she  wants 
it,  thereby  eliminating  the  exjienses  of 
gift  wrapping  and  returns. 

Junior  Achievement  Week.  The  week 
of  .May  11-16  has  been  designated 
National  Junior  Achievement  Week 
as  part  of  a  stepped-up  campaign  to 
promote  the  program  to  business  lead¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country.  Based  on 
giving  teen-agers  actual  business  ex¬ 
perience,  the  Junior  Achievement  pro¬ 
gram  is  sponsored  on  local  levels  by 
many  different  businesses.  (See  Janu¬ 
ary,  1953,  issue  of  Stores  for  report 
on  department  store  activity  in  |.\ 
programs.) 

Electric  Gift  Campaign.  Cireater  con¬ 
tinuity  and  coordination  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  electric  housewares  as  gifts 
is  the  aim  of  the  1953  campaign  run 
by  the  Electric  Housewares  Section 
of  the  National  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

A  1953  gift  theme  will  appeal  on 
logotypes  in  the  national  advertisng 
of  manufacturers  who  are  members  of 
NEMA.  The  same  theme  will  also  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  distinctive,  three-color  decal 
which  is  available  to  retailers  free  of 
cost.  Placed  on  doors  and  windows,  it 
will  serve  to  publicize  a  store  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  electrical  housewares  gifts. 

Other  promotional  materials  in¬ 
clude  a  “Spring  Sales  Planner’’  and  a 
set  of  ad  mats  and  streamers. 

Linen  Tie-In.  Irish  Linen  Week  will 
be  held  March  16-21  this  year,  which 
dates  surround  another  Gaelic  celebra¬ 
tion  known  as  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  encouraged  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  tie-in  by  contacting  the 


Irish  Linen  Guild,  1270  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York  20,  for  pro¬ 
motional  material.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  counter  cards  and  window  dis¬ 
play  kits,  special  historical  and  an- 
ticjue  linen  exhibits  are  available  for 
more  ambitious  promotions. 

Corset-Fitting  Course.  The  twenty- 
fifth  consecutive  regional  Sales  Train¬ 
ing  and  Fitting  Course  offered  by  S.  H. 
Camp  &  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan, 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago,  March  9-12.  Subsequent  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
April  6-9:  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  4-7: 
St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  May  25-28,  and  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  June  29-July  2. 

The  course,  which  attracted  record 
attendance  in  New  York,  now  offers  a 
greater  emphasis  on  sales  instruction. 
Sales  approach  at  the  counter,  in  the 
fitting  room,  in  closing,  advertising 
and  merchandising  procedures  are  all 
part  of  this  year’s  curriculum. 

Applications  are  accepted  in  order 
of  arrival,  registration  closing  10  days 
before  the  course  begins  in  each  re¬ 
gion. 

Appliance  Road  Show.  A  new,  fli/o 
million  wrinkle  in  promoting  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  was  tried  by  Westing- 
house  wiUi  its  touring  musical  pro¬ 
ductions  that  served  to  introduce  the 
firm’s.  1953  line  to  salesmen  and  dis¬ 
tributors  last  month.  Four  road  com¬ 
panies,  coni|)osed  of  Broadway  singers 
and  dancers,  visited  37  cities  in  three 
weeks.  Eight  refrigerators,  three  home 
freezers,  four  dishwashers  and  six  elec¬ 
tric  ranges— ail  new— were  presented  in 
the  glittering  two-hour  show. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
Packaging  News.  “Taper-Pak,"  a 
unique  one-piece  set-up  gift  box  devel- 
ojied  last  year  by  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  is  now  being  marketed  by 
Retail  Pac;kaging  Corporation,  Bal¬ 
timore.  Having  tapered  sides  and  a 
hinged  lid,  the  box  is  designed  to 
simplify  the  entire  boxing  operation. 
Important  features  include  savings  in 
storage  space,  ease  of  handling  and 
shipping  economy  because  of  less  bulk. 

Simplified  Plan  for  Improvements.  A 

check  list  for  mcxlernization  and  cost¬ 
cutting  has  been  devised  by  the  Store 
.Modernization  Institute.  Free  copies 
of  this  new  “Retailer’s  Fact-Gathering 
Guide’’  can  be  obtained  from  the  In¬ 
stitute,  20  East  55th  Street,  New  York, 

Maintenance  Aide.  A  new,  all-pur¬ 
pose  floor  machine,  the  MC-22,  has 
been  developed  by  Multi-Clean 
Products,  Inc.,  2277  Ford  Parkway, 
St.  Paul  1,  .Minn.  Manufacturer  claims 
this  22-inch  machine  with  its  porta¬ 
bility  and  special  GE  1 1/^  hp.  motor  is 
ideal  for  floor  areas  over  20,000  sq.  ft. 
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New  Rug  Cleaner.  A  new,  dustiest, 
non-liquid  rug  cleaner,  I)eterg-ene, 
has  been  produced  by  the  Von  Schra¬ 
der  Mancfaciiiring  Company,  Ra¬ 
cine,  VVis.  'I'he  company  claims  that 
Deterg-ene  is  powerful  enough  to  re¬ 
move  76  different  kinds  of  spots,  yet  it 
contains  no  chlorinated  solvents. 

Automatic  Door  Control.  Production 
of  a  newly  designed,  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  hydraulic  door  control  called 
“Invisible  Dor-Man”  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  I)or-0-Matic  Division  of 
Republic  Industries,  Inc.  Besides  the 
fact  that  it  is  completely  automatic, 
concealetl  and  noiseless,  the  “Invisible 
Dor-Man”  offers  important  safety  fea¬ 
tures,  like  automatic  cut-off  aiul  emer¬ 
gency  manual  control.  Of  sjjecial  in¬ 
terest  to  retailers  is  a  counting  device 
which  can  be  attached  to  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  tabulation  of  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  enter.  Descriptive 
folder  can  be  obtained  from  manu¬ 
facturer:  4440  North  Knox  Avenue, 
Chicago  30,  111. 

Otis  Catalog.  A  24-page  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  the  complete  1953  line  of  Otis 
equipment  and  services  has  just  been 
issued.  Sections  on  many  types  of  ele¬ 
vators  and  escalators,  together  with 
programs  for  modernization  and  main¬ 
tenance,  have  been  included.  Entitled 
“Vertical  Transportation  by  Otis,” 
this  catalog  can  be  obtained  without 
charge  from  the  Otis  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Microfilmer.  The  Reitirdak 
Corporation  has  developed  a  new 
microfilmer,  Motlel  JD,  which  permits 
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eight  millimeter  microfilming  on  16 
mm.  film.  Although  it  operates  like 
the  other  models  in  the  junior  line 
and  is  similar  in  appearance.  Model 
JD  features  greater  film  economy.  As 
a  result  of  the  high  reduction  ratio  of 
36  to  1  and  a  new  twin  lens  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  double  row  of  images  is  print¬ 
ed  on  the  film. 

Push-Button  Cord  File.  Mosler  Safe 
Company  has  introduced  a  new  elec¬ 
tric  rotary  card  file,  designed  to  save 
time  and  money  for  department  stores 
by  speeding  up  the  handling  of  credit 
and  stock  control  records.  To  find  a 
card,  the  clerk  has  only  to  tomh  the 
proper  button.  Instantly,  “Revo-File” 
revolves  and  automatically  stops  as 
soon  as  the  desired  section  reaches  the 
position  in  front  of  the  operator. 

NRD6A  International 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

cialty  shops.  There  are  small  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  there  are  still  many 
general  country  stores,  which  do  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  retail  business. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  retail  units  are  run 
as  private  businesses. 

Trade  associations  have  a  longer  his¬ 
tory  in  Sweden  than  in  this  country; 
Bergstrom  reported  that  a  Swedish 
.Merchants  Association  was  first  formed 
in  1883.  The  Swedish  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  today  represents  all  private 
retailing  in  the  country,  was  organized 
in  1918;  its  functions  parallel  those  of 
the  NRDGA  in  this  country,  and  in 
addition  it  offers  services  which  are 
usually  conducted  here  at  the  local 
level— plus  some  which  have  never 
been  included  here  in  retail  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  activities.  For  example,  the 
Federation  conducts  its  own  Institute 
of  Retailing  in  Stockholm,  and  offers 
correspondence  courses  as  well.  It  gets 
some  government  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  averages  about  12,000  stud¬ 
ents  a  year. 

The  Federation’s  public  relations 
activities  extend  to  the  operation  of  a 
Housewife  Service  Department,  which 
arranges  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  all  varieties  of  homemaking  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Federation  has  a  special  di¬ 
vision,  The  Youth  Department,  for 
younger  members  of  the  trade.  There 
are  125  local  branches  of  this  group. 


running  combined  study  and  reciea- 
tion  programs.  And  as  final  evidence 
of  the  close-knit  character  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  retail  fraternity  (which  seems  to 
resemble  a  true  guild  far  more  clo.sely 
than  any  of  our  own  institutions) 
Borgstrom  mentioned  that  his  associa¬ 
tion  operates  its  own  vacation  home 
for  members— not  a  small  undertaking, 
since  36,000  stores  belong  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Promotion  Awards 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

dria,  Va.  James  W.  Hardey,  Wood¬ 
ward’s  advertising  manager,  accepted 
the  award  on  behalf  of  his  staff. 

Other  winners  in  the  campaign  ser¬ 
ies  were:  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  second 
prize,  and  I'he  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  third  prize. 

Winners  in  the  classification  of  1 
stores  doing  over  $7.5  million  volume 
were:  For  institutional  advertising, 
first  prize,  Julius  Gutman  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  second  prize,  John 
Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati;  third 
prize,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 
For  merchandise  advertising,  first 
prize,  Tiedtke’s,  Toledo;  second  prize, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh; 
third  prize,  Hochschild,  Kohn  8c  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore. 

Awards  for  stores  between  $2  mil¬ 
lion  and  $7.5  million;  For  institution¬ 
al  advertising.  The  John  Bressmer 
Company,  Springfield,  Ill.,  first  prize; 

R.  |.  Goerke  Company,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  second;  and  Watt  and  Shand, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third.  For  merchandis¬ 
ing  advertising.  Hart’s,  San  Jose, Calif., 
first  prize;  Brown-Thompson’s,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  second;  and  Cain-Sloan 
Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  third. 

F'or  stores  under  $2  million,  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  awards.  The  Hower 
Corporation,  first  prize;  Meyer  Bros., 
White  House  Stores,  Houston,  second; 
and  Mertz,  Torrington,  Conn.,  third. 
For  merchandising  advertising,  Nor¬ 
man’s,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  first; 
Mertz,  Torrington,  Conn.,  second;  and 
Ashell’s,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  third. 

Prize  awards  for  color  advertising  in 
all  volume  classifications  were  given 
to:  Sterling  Lindner  Davis,  Cleveland, 
first  prize:  Wootlward  8c  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  second;  John  G. 
Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  third. 
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